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Tourists Advised | 
To Keep Vaeation| 
Funds in America 


Dr. Klein Urges Vacationists 
To Stay in Nation So) 


| 


Money Spent Will Aid Re-) 
turn of Prosperity 


| 


Vast Sum Disbursed 
Would Expand Trade 


Recreational Expenditures, 
Stimulate Every Phase of | 
Economic Activity, Assistant | 
Secretary of Commerce Says 





“American tourist dollars to aid Amer- | 
ican business” was suggested as a slogan 
for this year’s vacation season in an ad- 
dress May 18 by Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Telling of vast sums spent by Amer- 
ican tourists in the United States and | 
abroad, ‘Dr. Klein enumerated some of 
the attractions, such as the national 
parks, to be found at home, and asked, | 
“Is it not well to apply such steadying 
stimuli within our own country, espe-| 
cially at a time like the present, when 
the money thus expended can do much} 
to aid the business revival that is un- 
questionably under way?” 

The tourist business “stimulates every 
phase of economic activity,”’ he said, 
quoting estimates that vacationists 
spend more than $3,000,000,000 a year 
in this country, and that the money turn- 
over ranks above that of the lumber, 
oil, or meat-packing industries, and 
equals that. of the iron and steel industry. 
Roadside stands alone, he said, number 
110,000 or more, and do an annual busi- | 
ness of $500,000,000—more than the 
value of American exports to Germany. 

Money spent by tourists is_not con- 
centrated, but is “widely spread out over 
the commercial! interests of the commu- 
nity as a whole,” said Dr. Klein. He 
quoted a division of the tourist’s dollar 
to show that more than a quarter goes 
to retail stores. ; 

“One man’s lark is another man’s liv- 
ing,” he said. 

The address, carried through. WMAL 
and affiliated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, follows in full 
text: 

During this past week we have been 
reading in the papers about President 
Hoover’s announced plans. for a com- 
prehensive trip through the West, to 

« start in June and to include an inspec- 
tion of the- marvels of practically every 
national park in that part of the coun- 
try. The President’s tour will possess, 
of course, an official aspect; but, in ad- 
dition, the Chief Executive will become 
the chief vacationist. i é 
emplifying the “urge” that is making 
itself felt in the minds of countless mil- 
lions of his fellow-countrymen today. 

“Hot Afternoons Have Been in Mon- 
tana” was the rather eccentric title of 
a piece of verse that won a “poetry 
prize” some time ago. And most of us 
will testify that, since the first day of 
May this year, “hot afternoons have 
been” in Washington, D. C., and all over 
the eastern part of the United States. 
Many of us have had unmistakable and 
recurrent touches of “Spring fever” and | 
have been looking out of the window 
(somewhat oftener than we ought) 

‘thinking about Summer cottages and the 
lure of the open road. : 

There we can “loaf and invite our 
souls,” as the “good gray poet,” Whit- 
man, phrased it. We can glory in gor- 
geous sunsets, watch the waves, or ad- 
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Employment Decline 
Is Shown in Illinois 


Industrial Pay Rolls, However, 
Found to Be Higher 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, May 17. 

Employment in reporting industries of 
Illinois declined 1.3 percent during the 
periods Mar. 15 to Apr. 15, while pay 
rolls increased 0.7 per cent, it was stated 
May 17 in a summary of employment 
and industry by the chief of the bureau 
of statistics and research of the depart- 
ment of labor and the industrial commis- 
sion, Howard B. Myers. 

Factory employment decreased 3.9 per 
cent and factory pay rolls declined 1.1 
per cent, according to the summary, and 
nonmanufacturing employment decreased 
0.1 per cent but showed a gain of 3.9 
per cent in pay rolls. 

The decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment was not evenly distributed, it was 
stated, Chicago suffering more heavily 
with a decline of 3.3 per cent in employ- 
ment and 2.5 per cent in pay rolls, The 
remaining cities of the States, as a 
whole, reported an increase of 0,2 per 
cent in employment and of 1.7 per cent 
in pay rolls. } i 

“The ratio of applicants to positions 
open at the Illinois free employment of- 
fices, the unemployment ratio, decreased 
feom 209.0 in March to 190.2 in April,’ 
Mr. Myers said. “This ratio has decreased 
steadily since January, but is still above 
ine ratio of 133.5 for April a year ago. 
The ratio declined during the past month 
in each of the industrial groupings for 
which a ratio has been calculated, and, 
with the exception of four cities, the 
ratio declined in each city €or which it 
was calculated. : 

“This improvement in the unemploy- 
ment ratios indicates some increase in 
activity in agriculture, the construction 
industries, and in casual or unskilled out- 
door work, which is to be expected at this 
ime of the year. It is probable, also, 
that part of the decrease in the ratio 
, |js due to the failure of many unemployed 
Pypersons who have registered earlier to 
™yenew their registrations in later 


” 
months. 
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W holesale Prices 
Decreased in April 


Retail Cost of Food Slightly 
Higher Than in March, In- 
crease Figures Reveal 


Wholesale prices in general continued 
downward in April, while retail food 
prices were slightly higher on Apr. 15 
than they were a month before, although 


| somewhat lower than a year previous, 


according to statements made public 
May 19 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties of the Department of Labor. (Full 
texts of the statments will be found on 
page 3.) 

The drop in wholesale prices was only 
a fraction of a per cent, but the prices 
as a whole were well below those of 
April, 1929, the statement said. The 
purchasing power of the dollar, with 
that in 1926 considered 100 cents, was 
$1.033 in April, 1929, and $1.103 in April 
of this year. 

In retail food prices increases ranged 


| from 17 per cent for oranges to less than 


-5_ per cent for round steak. Cabbage 
with a 15 per cent gain and onions with 
a 12 per cent gain were among the 7 
articles increasing sufficiently to offset 
drops in prices of 21 articles. 

Forty-six of 51 cities showed increased 
Prices for the month ended Apr. 15, but 


| for the year ended on that date, 21 


showed increases, 29 decreases, and 1 
mo _ change. As compared with the 1913 
prices of food, those on Apr. 15 ranged 
from 64 per cent higher in Chicago to 
32 per cent in Salt Lake City. 


‘Federal Reclamation 


Policy Is Opposed 
By Mr. McFadden 


Development of Areas at 


Present Will Provide De-| 


structive Competition to 
Farmers, He Says 


Condemning Federal reclamation proj-| 


ects as “needless extravagances” and as 
competitors with agriculture already 
established, Representative McFadden 
( Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in an address May 17 also chal- 
lenged the Péderat Farm Board’s-recom- 
mendation that dairy farmers should 
= peer tion. 

e Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. 
McFadden charged, uses the regular re- 
Plenishments of its revolving fund in| 
new reclamation work, and through this | 
work, he said, the Department of the| 
Interior is active in defeating a Policy 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


Imports Hurting Dairies | 





Referring to the Farfn Board’s atti-| 
tude on dairy production, Mr, McFadden | 
declared the dairy industry is sufferin »| 
not from overproduction, but from “un-| 
limited importations.” | 

Mr. McFadden spoke through WRC) 
and affiliated stations of the National | 
Broadcasting Hour, in a program spon- | 
sored by the National Grange. An au-| 
thorized summary of his address follows | 
in full text: 

After more than a year and a half the 
tariff situation has reached a deadlock. 
'W hether there is to be a tariff bill’ or not 
before the end of the present session of 
Congress is at present shrouded in doubt. 
If the various differences existing be- 
tween the Senate and the House regard- 
ing the debenture and the flexible pro- 
visions of the pending tariff bill can be 
ironed out, then we may hope for some 
measure of relief for the farmer from 
the flood of importations of foreign 
agricultural products. . 

If we permit short-sighted, narrow 
partisanship to defeat the pending tariff 
bill the result certainly can not be other- 
wise than injurigus to our agricultural 
interests. 

First, there is the important question 
of providing our dairy interests adequate 
protection, I take issue with the state- 
ments issued by the Federal Farm Board 
that our dairy farmers are overproduc- 


|bloc,” has predicted that, in his opinion, 
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Minority to Ask 


Separate Votes 
On Tariff Issues 


‘Authority for Conferees to. 
Act on Dehenture Plan. 
And Flexible Provisions| 
To Be Opposed in Senate! 





Attitude Determined 
At Special Meeting 


Majority Leader Suggests Possi- | 
bility That Tariff Bill May 
Not Be Disposed of When 
Congress Adjourns 


Separate votes on the export debenture 
and fiexible tariff amendments in the 
Hawley-Smoot bill (H. R. 2667) will be 
demanded by the minority when the 
Smoot resolution (S. Res. 270), to per- 
mit the conferees to compromise these 
controversial provisions comes before the 
Senate, May 19. 

This decision was reached, May 17, 
at a meeting of the minority members of 
the Finance Committee, also attended 
by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, Senate minority leader. The Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, said on May)16, 
when he introduced his resolution, that 
he would have no objection to voting 
separately on the debenture and flexible 
amendments. 

Resolution to Be Opposed 

The minority members, Mr. Robinson 
stated orally, will oppose in each case 
adoption of the Smoot resolution, whose 
intent is to free the conferees from their 
| pledge that’ “‘no agreement in conference 
on the export debenture or flexible tariff 
would be made until opportunity was | 
afforded in the Senate for a separate vote 
on such item.” 

This agreement has brought the con- 
ference to a deadlock. The House has re- 
| jected both these Senate amendments and 
the Senate conferees have been unable 
to propose a compromise because of this} 
pledge. 

Instead of offering a substitute resolu- 
tion or an amendment to the Smoot pro- 
posal, the minority in each case will at- 





tempt to vote down the provisions in the | 
resolution. POR ja f ; 
Bill May Be Defeated 

If the minority effort is successful, ac- 
cording to the majority leader, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the tariff bill | 
is “dead” because the conference would 
be hopelessly deadlocked. The session 
would probably adjourn with the bill left 
in conference. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, a 
member of the so-called “progressive 


the Smoot resolution will probably carry, 
though he personally will oppose it. | 

Several Senators expressed the opinion 
orally that the flexible provision will 
probably receive more support than the 
debenture in separate votes, basing this 
forecast on the assumption that to main- 
tain the debenture would mean certain 
defeat of the entire bill because of the 
open opposition of President Hoover. 

Issue Less Important 

While Mr. Hoover is also opposed to 
the amendment which would take from 
him the power of adjusting tariff rates 
by executive proclamation, it is believed 
that an acceptable compromise could be 
worked out, which would not endanger 
the entire bill. Consequently, the flex- 
ible provision is expected to receive 
stronger support than the debenture, de- 
spite the fact it went into the bill by a 
smaller majority. 

The debenture was written into the 
bill, Oct. 19, 1929, by a vote of 42 to 34, 
with 19 Senators paired or not voting. 
On Oct. 2, the flexible provisions pro- 
posed by Senator Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, and Sen- 
ator Norris, was adopted, 47 to 42, with 
six Senators paired or not voting. 

Senator Smoot gave notice, May 16, 
that he would call up his resolution at 
the earliest possible time, May 19. (Full 
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Campaign to Attract Tourists 
And Settlers Urged 


County Road Issue 
Viewed as Illegal 


vv 
-New Jersey Ruling Based 
On State’s Liability 


v 

SSUANCE of road construction 

bonds by counties in New Jersey 
under a reimbursement agreement 
with the State highway commis- 
sion, as proposed in an act of the 
1930 legislature, is unconstitu~ 
tional, in the opinion of Attorney 
General William A. Stevens. 

(The full text of the attorney 
general's opinion will be printed in 
the issue of May 20. 

The opinion was delivered ‘to 
Governor Morgan F. Larson, who || 
had asked for a legal construction 
of the act. 

It was ruled by the attorney gen- 
eral that the act, “attempts to au- 
thorize the doing by indirection” of 
that which is prohibited by the con- |) 
stitution. While the bonds would 
be issued by the counties, he 
pointed out, a condition would be || 
an agreement under which the 
State would pledge itself to meet || 
the obligation. 





|in attracting visitors and settlers should 


in New York 


Acting Governor Declares 
State Should Promote 
Farm Activity 





State of New York: 

Albany, May 17. 
The activities of the West and Middle 
West and of Florida and the Pacific Coast 


be emulated in the State of New York, 
according to the acting governor, Her- 
bert H. Lehman, in an address May 16 
before the Bond Club of Syracuse. 

Mr. Lehman also urged reforestation 
be given greater attention, stating that 
New York is using timber 20 times as | 
fast as the State is producing it. 

Discussing the agricultural question, 
he agreed, he said, with the recent state- 
ment of Henry Ford that the situation 
cannot be cured alone through reduction 
in acreage or limitation in production, 
although government, he added, can do 
much in promoting collective action in 
many directions. 

“There gan be no one panacea,” Mr. 
Lehman said. “Development and im- 
provement must necessarjly be slow and 
steady, with intelligent and concerted ef} 
forts on the part of all phases of the 
people,” | 

The production of raw materials, agri- 
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Trend to Diesel . 
Engines Claimed 


vv 
Aviation Said to Be Adopt- 
ing New Types 


v 


THE trend in aircraft engines 
seems to be definitely toward 
the use of fuel injection or diesel 
types, Lt. Comdr. J. M. Schoe- 
maker, chief of the engine section 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 

, partment of the Navy, stated or- 
ally May 17. 

The development of the Pack- 
ard fuel injection, compression- 
ignition airplane engine using 
either gasoline or oil marks an im- 
portant step in the advancement 
of aeronautical science, he stated. 

“The Navy Department is fol- 
lowing this and similar develop- 
ments with great interest, and an 
increasing share of the experi- 
mental funds available for aircraft: 
engine development can be ex- 
pected to be devoted to the cre- 
ation of fuel injection engines of 
both military and commercial 
value,” he said. 


Inquiry Promised _ 
Into Charge Against 
Food and Drug Unit 


‘Senate Committee Assents to 


Accused Bureau’s Request 
For Investigation of Al- 
leged Inefficiency 


A hearing, by request of the accused 
administrative agency, will be given by 
the Senate ‘Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to charges of inefficiency in 
the enforcement of the Federal food and 
drugs. act, according to a statement May 
17 by the Department. of Agriculture. 

The request was made to Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman of the 
Committee, in a letter from W. G. Camp- 
bell, direetor of regulatory work and chief 
of the food and drug administration of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement by the Department said-that 
“Senator McNary in conversation with 
Mr. Campbell indicated that the Commit- 
tee would give favorable consideration 
to this request and a hearing would be 
held in the near future.” 


Work Termed Essential 

“There has never been a time,” said 
Mr. Campbell’s letter, “when popular 
support of our work in the enforcement 
of the food and drugs act was more 
requisite than it is now in order to com- 
bat the united concentrated efforts of 
certain trade elements to obstruct in 
every possible way the efficient enforce- 
ment of this law in the interests of the 
public.” 

The charges against the food and drug 
administration “have been appearing in 
a few trade publications and the press 
repeatedly during the last few years,” 
according to the Department’s statement. 
The statement continued as follows: 


“About the same hour that Mr. Camp- 
bell’s letter reached Senator McNary, Dr. 
H. H. Rusby, dean of the School of Phar- 
macy, Columbia University, made a bitter 
attack on the food and drug administra- 
tion before the United States Pharma- 
copoeial Convention which was then in 
the closing hours of a two-day session 
at Washington, D. C. Doctor Rusby, 
who has been practically the only spon- 
sor, in scientific circles, of H. W. Am- 
bruster, alleged that the Department has 
for years knowingly permitted traffic 
within the jurisdiction of the food and 
drugs act of adulterated and otherwise 
substandard drug products, especially er- 
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American Books Find 


Large Market Abroad 


Sales in Current Year Close to 
Level of 1929 Exports 


American “best sellers” as well as 
other books and pamphlets of various 
kinds continued to find a good market 
abroad during the first three months of 
the current year, according to a state- 
ment, including latest data, made pub- 
lic May 17, by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Exports for this period were valued 
at $3,244,017, showing only a slight de- 
cline from the previous year’s total of 
$3,362,931. 

It was pointed out that Canada and 
the United Kingdom, as English-speak- 
ing countries, naturally provide the best 
markets for American literature. For 
the same reason, Australia and New Zea- 
land are proving an expanding market, 


In these countries popular American 
novels as well as the leading nonfiction 
books find a large reading public. A 
best seller here often becomes the pos- 
session of the entire English-speaking 
world, and in many cases the more fa- 
mous authors of the United States at- 
tract fully as much attention in those 
countries as they do at home, it was 
stated, 


China is America’s third best market 
for books and pamphlets. Religious lit- 
erature is exported in large quantities 
to China, in many cases for the use of 
missionaries and their following there. 
Business literature chiefly in the form 


numbers. 


f The Philippines, Latin America and | connection with the consideration of all 
culture, manufacturing, commerce and| the West Indies are other sections taking | bills directed towards the relatively 
LS 


ing quantities~of United States 


increas 
books pamphlets, the data shows, 
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Plan to Regroup 
Department of 
Commerce Urged 


Bill Introduced by Repre-| 
sentative Parker Would) 
Include Creation of Office 
Of Undersecretary 


Department Favors 
Reorganization Bill 


Extension of Work Is Cited 
As Reason for Augmented 
Staff; Group of Offices 

\ Would Be Changed 


Complete regrouping of the bureaus 
and services of the Department of Com- 
merce,is proposed by the Department in 
a communication to the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
asking approval of the Parker bill (H. 
R. 12405) to provide for an undersec- 
retary of commerce. The communi¢a- 
tion was made available by the Commit- 
tee May 17. 

The plan would give the new under- 
secretary supervision over the industrial 
and commercial bureaus of the Depart- 
ment, and in addition would make him 
responsible for the two assistant secre- 
taries, who would have charge respec- 
tively of the marine bureaus and the 
commercial aeronautics activities of the 
Department. 

Dr. Klein Suggested | 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, N. Y., chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
introduced the bill to provide for an 
undersecretary on recommendation of 
the Department, he stated orally May 
17. The measure provides a salary of 
$12,000, the same as the salaries of the 
Undersecretaries of State and the Treas- 
ury. In the communication to the Com- 
mittee, the Department stated that it 
has been suggested that the present As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, should have the rank of 
undersecretary. 

The communication reviews the growth 
of the Department to a total of 13 im- 





jbergh on_ his 


ily 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Three Altitudes 


For Flying Studied 


Post Office Department Utiliz- 
ing Information Obtained 
By Col. Lindbergh 


The data secured by Col. Charles Lind- 
e recent transcontinental 
flight at a 10,000-foot altitude is being 
used by the Department of Commerce to 
mark off varying stratas of air travel 


| for the use of airplanes in the near fu- 


ture, Assistant Postmaster General Irv- 
ing Glover, in charge of air mail, stated 
orally May 17. 

Three stratas at three altitudes, Mr. 
Glover said, are likely to be the result 
of the Department of Commerce’s stud- 
ies. A high altitude in thinner rarified 
air for fast-moving planes, a second 
lower altitude for medium fast planes 
and the lowest altitude for the slower 
oe ae may be put into effect, he pointed 
out. 

Period of Transition 

The airplane is going through the 

same stage of transition as the automo- 


| bile did 10 years ago,-he said. Then, our 


fastest cars made 60 miles an hour, he 
said, predicting that three years from 
now our commonplace mail planes will 
travel 175 miles per hour, and a person 
will be able to mail a letter in New York 
° Boston and receive a reply the same 
ay. . 

Pneumatic tubes will play a big part 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


No Action Is Planned 


On Bills to Change 
Dry Amendment 


House Subcommittee May 
Act to Relieve Courts and 


Improve Enforcement, 


Chairman Asserts 


Bills to repeal or modify the Eight- 
eenth Amendment are not likely to be 
acted upon at this session of Congress 
by the House Judiciary subcommittee 
that has been considering such measures, 


|according to an oral statement, May 7, 








lorganic act, should be brought about 


|exists as regards immediate independ- | 
'ence or independence within any specific) 
of pamphlets also goes to China in large | period of years.” | 


portant bureaus and services jn the last hy, th ssubcommittee chairman, Repre- 
26 years. Itustates that: the! apprepria- | Sntative Christopherson (Rep.), of Sioux 
tion for the Bureau of Mines alone for | Falls, S. Dak, pi 
the fiscal year 1931 is larger than the|_, Legislation asked by the Administra- 
total appropriation for the Department | tion to relieve Federal courts congestion 
of Commerce and Labor in 1905, showing | 29d to improve law enforcement, may be 
the great growth in activities of the De-|Teported to the House and passed at 
partment. The total appropriation for this session, said Mr. Christopherson, 
1905 was $2,142,739, while the total for|#lthough there is doubt whether any of 
the Department of Commerce for the|the four measures ‘in this program will 
next fiscal year is $55,240,485. Per. Chri se eee areee teen’ tai ds 
ae . Christopherson explaine at, 
Expansion of Activity ;a recent executive session of the Com- 
The communication, the author of | mittee, which is in charge of the bills 
which was not made public, concludes as {introduced to carry out the request of 
follows: |the President, three measures were or- 


“In the act creating the aircraft-in-| dered reported, but that unon discussion 
commerce service in the Department, ap-| of a fourth measure, which is intere 


proved May 20, 1926, provision was made| pendent with the other three, the Com- 
oul oe the Someaanetee Goa mittee finally decided to reconsider its 
p - ot =|action on the three bills. 

that act, Wich this exception, however, | of ie oad, thats, because of the language 
aacalie the evan inane wane at Tne | o% these bills, it is likely that either all 
Department and burdens and responsibil- Stiles aa cine eal oe 
ities placed upon the shoulders of the; The bills which the Committe de- 
rer - ~e Secretary, wd | cided to reconsider are: H. R. 10341, to 
pote ha ataee made to increase t oa papain for, pers create of 
s . t iqu ; H. R. 12056, t - 
“With the time of the Assistant Secre- | er for the watser of trial by quiy ta 
tary for Aeronautics completely taken up the district courts, and H. R. 12134, to 
Seowpllout the country’ and Wi tice tro Tet eee oe ee 
y; | violations o e liquor laws, and to fix 

world, it is manifestly impossible for the | the fines. ’ ; 
positions of Secretary and Assistant Sec-| The bill under discussion at the time 
retary of Commerce efficiently and com-|the Committee decided to reconsider the 
pletely to superintend the work of all! three bills was H. R. 9937, to provide 
ineEapecialicy is this true when consider secal piesa af tae national eke 
ation i given to the many dusnads ‘ade = a tiene 
upon these two positions to attend and| Representative Stobbs (Rep.), of Wor- 
address both commercial and scientific | cester, Mass., a member of the Commit- 
padies and organizations throughout the | tee, 8 pe of H. R. 12134, intro- 
country. {duced a bill (H. R. 12411), May 19, 
“Tt js with this in ‘mind that I have|which, Mr. Gavtulaghsteen’ aan” Mr. 
drafted a proposed piece of legislation) Stobbs introduced to take the place of H. 
providing for an Undersecretary of Com-| R. 12134. H. R. 12411 would fix the 
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Senators Told Both America 
And Islands Would 
Suffer by Step 


Agricultural Data 


Abroad Extended 


vv 
Early Operation of New 
Stations Planned 


v 


PLANS of the Department of Ag- 

riculture for an extended for- 
eign marketing information service, 
requested by the Federal Farm 
Koard, involve its operation as soon 
as possible after July 1, with new 
stations at Belgrade, Buenos Aires, 
Bombay, and probably Paris and 
points in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, according to an oral state- 
ment May 17 by Asher Hobson, in 
charge of the Department’s For- 
eign Agricultural Service. Men 
are already assigned at London, 
Berlin, Marseilles, and Shanghai 
Mr. Hobson pointed out. 

The plans also involve duty 
abroad by two commodity special- 
ists for cotton, two for grains, two 
for fruits, and one each for tobacco, 
wool, dairy products, and livestock. 


Belief that complete and immediate) 
independence for the Philippine Islands 
“would be disastrous alike to the ulti- 
mate interests of both the Filipino ‘and 
American people” was expressed by Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, in a) 
letter to Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, made 
public May 17. 

Secretary Hurley further declared | 
that “no diminution of American control 
in the islands, below that which may 
properly be effected under the present 


while the responsibility incident to 
American sovereignty in the Philippines 
continues,” and that it would be “inex- 
pedient and hazardous to attempt to an- 
ticipate future developments by fixing 
any future date for ultimate independ- 
ence.” bat 

The Secretary pointed out that in his 
belief “no commitment, legal or moral, 





}establishment of four 





The Ketcham bill, providing for 
a foreign agricultural serviee, was 
passed by the House of Represent- 
atives on May 17 and was sent to 
the Senate for action, 


“The basic questions which arise in| 
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66¢°'HERE must never be any- 
thing narrow, selfish, illiberal 

or exclusive in the views of the 

United States or its Government |). 

on any subject whatsoever.” z 


—Zachary Taylor, 


President of ‘the United States, 
i nen 


1849-—1850 


YEARLY INDEX 


891 


PRICE 5 CENTS 22 


Reserve Board 
Finds Financing — 


Turns to Bonds — 


More Than 75 Per Cent of 
New Security Issues in | 


First Quarter of Year 
Were of That Type 


Stocks Remain Choice 
Of Public, However 


Temporary Period of Unusually 
Easy Money Also Believed to 
Affect Adversely Revival of 
Bond Market 


_ With increasing activity in the securi- 
ties market as it recovers from the 


i 
uy 


shock of the October-November depres- 


sion, American business has begun to 
do financing in constantly greater 
amounts but has turned more to bonds 
than to stocks, according to conclusions 
presented by the Federal Reserve Board, 
May 18, in its monthly official publica- 
tion, The Bulletin. (Full text of the 
Board’s monthly review of business and 
financial conditions appears on page 3). 

The Board’s survey of current business 
and financial conditions revealed that 
new security issues in the first quarter 
of 1930 aggregated $2,140,000,000, more 
than 75 per cent of which were bonds, 
Included :in this flotation were something 
like $300,000,000 in issues of forei 
bonds. The Board’s figures for ear 
April indicated, it was stated, that bond 
issues were continuing to predominate 
the list of new securities. 


Public Still Prefers Stocks 


_ Although bonds were being issued. in 
increasingly large quantities, the Board — 
observed that the American public main- 
tained its preference for stocks. . This 
fact, the discussion explained, was re- 
sponsible as it has been for several years 
past for making the bond. market 

and irregular. Another factor regar 

by the Board as having affected the 
vival of the bond market adversely was 
the passing of the temporary period. of” 
exceptionally easy money. 


The Board called attention to a recent 
pererask of the i k 
place following the stock market 


When the security prices tumbled if 


the sellin 
high records in’ share transfers the banks 
which are members of the Federal re- 
serve system, as well as other banks 
and bankers, were called upon to handle 
millions of dollars of loans that the 
brokers had been carrying for their 
customers. Lately, however, the Board 
said, this movement has been in the op- 
posite direction because the money mar- 
ket made funds available at lower rates 
than were charged at the banks. The 
brokers, consequently, entered into fresh 
call money borrowings and their cus- 
tomers transferred the loans from the 
banks to the dealers. 
Heavy Loan Liquidation’ 

In this connection, the Federal Reserve 

System reports show, it was explained, 


waves that developed new 


that the liquidation of loans to others’ ” 


than brokers in recent months has taken 
place in all Federal reserve districts, 
These funds have been placed in New 
York City on call since the local credit: 
poguirements have not used up the sup- — 
ply. 

The same lack of call for local credit 
requiremnts has caused the member 
banks throughout the country to make 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 2.] 


Purchases of Land | 
In 15 States Approved 


Forest Commission Accepts 


539 Offers of 422,737 Acres 


The National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission at a meeting May 17, agreed to 
accept 539 offers of land,-totaling 422,737 


| acres, scattered over 15 States, at an ag- 


gregate price for the entire acquisitions 
of $1,202,172. This program, when con- 
summated, will bring the total area pur- 
chased so far under the Weeks law up to 
4,125,000 acres, it was announced orally 
by L. F. Kneipp, assistant forester of 
the United States in charge of lands in 
the forest service of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

The Commission consists of the See- 
retary of War, Patrick J. Hupley; the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur; the Secretary of Agriculture, — 
Arthur M. Hyde; Senators Keyes (Rep.), 


of New Hampshire, and Harris (Dem.), © 


of Georgia; and Representatives Hawle 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., and ‘Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La. 


The action of May 17, as summarize 
orally, by Assistant Forester Kneipp 


| follows: 


The Commission accepted 539 offers 


|land, aggregating 422,737, acres’ at : 


average price of $2.84 per acre, and an- 
aggregate price of $1,202,172. The }; 
accepted is in 27 different units, seatters 

in the States of Alabama, Pennsyl nla) 
North and. South Carolina, Ten 
Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, Wiseo 


| Michigan, Virginia, West Virginia, 
| kansas, Minnesota and New Hamps 


Also, the Commission authorized 
new purchs 
areas, These are: (1) The Cumb 
area in Kentucky; (2) the Kiamichi 
in eastern Oklahoma; (3) the 
chitto area in Mississippi just east 
Natchez; and (4) the Evangeline 
in Louisiana just south of Alex 
City. 

Up to this meeting there had been 


|quired under the Weeks law 3,702.0 
|acres of land. This program, ine n 
| the acquisitions today (May 


17), 

Po! ad goneunmanee, ei ithe total 
nord so far under Weeks. 
up. to 4,125,000 acres, Daas SP 
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wait Decision of 
Supreme Court 


Adjournment for Summer 








Opinions Are Expected in 
Meantime 





Several phases of prohibition enforce- 
ment, rights of labor unions, construction 
of the internal revenue laws, orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
State legislation and regulation, State 
taxes, and other problems are involved 
in the 51 cases awaiting the decision of 

“the Supreme Court of the United States 
before it adjourns for its present term. 

The court will sit on May 19 to dis- 
pose of some of the cases which it has 
under advisement. After reading opin- 
jons and handing down court orders, the 
court will recess until May 26, to follow 
the same procedure, and again on June 2, 
when adjournment for the term will be 
taken, according to an order recently 
entered. The hearing of arguments was 
suspended two weeks ago. 

(A summary of all argued and sub- 
mitted cases awaiting decision was pub- 
lished in the issue of May 15.) 

Under the national prohibition act the 
court has several cases under advise- 
ment which have been termed by en- 
forcement officials of “great importance r 
to the enforcement of the act. The guilt 
of a purchaser of liquor under section 
6 of Title II of the act is involved in 
one of these cases while the liability of 
a purchaser who calls for liquor over 
a telephone under an indictment charg- 
ing a conspiracy to transpqrt such liquor 
is presented in another. 

Status of Liquor Car 

The controversy of whether proceed- 
ings in forfeiture under section 3450 of 
the Revised Statutes may be maintained 
against an auto seized while transport- 
ing liquor under circumstances indicat- 
ing a violation of section 26 of the pro- 
hibition act is also before the court for 
decision. Under the Revised Statutes 

the rights of innocent lienors are ignored, 
while under the forfeiture provisions of 
the prohibition act such rights are rec-| 
ognized. Five cases involving liquor per- | 
mits are likewise awaiting decision. 

Labor unions are parties in two cases 


Will Be Taken June 2 But|ana Highway. 





= - 


In Local Control of Motor Traffic 


Official Delegates for 





Three-Fourths of States to Be Present 


At Meeting in National Capital 





Uniform local ordinances governing 


motor vehicles will be considered by the 


Third National Conference on Street 


May 27 in Washington 


ing to announcement 


man. 


Safety, which is to meet 

D. C., accord- 
May 17 by the 
conference, of which the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, is chair- 


More than three-fourths of the States 


will be represented by officials delegates 


when the conference is opened by Secre- 


tary Lamont as chairman, said the state- 


ment, which follows if full text: 


Governors of most of the States have 
notified Secretary Lamont of the ap- 


pointment of official delegations 
conference. 


of the 


It is expected that other 


governors will take action early this 


week, 
Mayors and city managers of 


nearly 


200 citieg and towns in different parts 
of the country have indicated that an 
official delegate or delegates will be pres- 
ent on behalf of the municipalities. 


Discussions of the conference 


during 


the three-day session will be focused on 
more comprehensive and coordinated ef- 


forts to reduce the volume of street and | 


highway fatalities and injuries, 


réduce 


traffic congestion, and promote uniform- 


ity of State and municipal motr 
laws and ordinances. 


The conference will give particular at- | 


vehicle 


tention to the consideration of the uni- 


form motor vehicle acts that were spon- | addition to the large number of repre- | 
tional conference, | sentatives of cities and associations that 


sored by the second 


| 


Maine has appointed a delegation of five 
representatives from his State. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land has appointed a group of dele- 
gates interested in highways from his 
State. 

Massachusetts will be pepetegpees by 
several delegates named by Governor 
Frank G. Allen. ’ 


Michigan Will Send 


Delegation of Six 

The State of Michigan will have a 
delegation of six or more named by 
Governor Fred W. Green. , 

The Minnesota delegation consists of 
five representatives appointed by Gov- 
ernor “Theodore Christianson. _ 

Mississippi will have seven official 
delegates appointed by Governor Theo- 


| dore G. Bilbo 


Fiye delegates have been named from 
Missouri by Gov. Henry S. Caulfieid. 
Gov. Arthur J. Weaver has named five 


delegates from the State of Nebraska. 


Gov. F. B. Balzar has appointed five 
delegates from the State of Nevada. 
Five official delegates from New Jer- 
sey, who have been appointed by Gov. 
Morgan F. Larson, will attend in addi- 
tion to a large number of delegates from 
cities and organizations in that State. 
Gov. R. C. Dillon of New Mexico has 
named two delegates,from his State. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 





has appointed five official delegates, in 


and have since been adopted in whole or | will come from that State. 
in part by about half of the States of | c 
the Union and a number of cities and|lina has named five delegates from his 


towns. 


The need for uniform State laws and 
municipal ordinances is increasingly evi- 


dent this year. 


It has been found that 


uniformity in municipal ordinances is 
practically dependent upon unification of 


State laws. 


There is growing recognition by both 
State and munictgal officials of the im- 
ortance of untangling conflicting motor 
aws and regulations. Even where States 
have worked out model. municipal ordi- 
nances for their towns and cities, it has 
been found that these as between States 
differ widely and there is an increasing 


need for uniform ordinances on 
tional basis. 


a na- 


Commercial and Industrial 


Interests Represented 


This is one of the most important 
things that will come before the con- 


ference for discussion and is expected to | 


awaiting the disposition of the court. In|cover a thorough consideration of the 
one of these cases the validity of a rule| motor vehicle laws of the country and 
municipal traffic ordinances at this time. 

In addition to the States and munici- | 


of the union requiring the payment, when 
work is done away from the home office 
of the employer, of either the home rate 
or the local rate, whichever is the higher, | 
is involved, while in the other case the 
validity of certain provisions of the rail- | 
way labor act is questioned, in so far as 
they are construed to prevent the peace- | 
able attempt of the employer to urge} 





the employes as their representatives. | 

Several cases relating to the constitu- | 
tionality of the “excess condemnation” 
provisions of the Ohio constitution are 
also awaiting decision, as is a case per- 
taining to certain Illinois statutes. re-| 
lating to land registration which are 
based on the “Torrens System.” | 


Federal Estate Tax Tested 


In the field of taxation the court is | 
considering the validity of the Federal 


deceased tenant by the entireties. 


industrial, and engineerin 


| 


‘ 
} 








|palities a large number of commercial, | 
societies and | 


associations will have official delegates | 


at the conference. 


These organizations 


include the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, American Electric Railway Asso- 


“ rs —_™ ciation, American Mutual Alliance, Amer- 
the selection of a certain association on | ; 


can Railway Association, Chamber of | 


Gov. O. Max Gardner of North Caro- 


State. 
Gov. Myers Y. Cooper of Ohio has ap- 
pointed six delegates from his State. 
Gov. William J. Holloway of Oklahoma 
has named six delegdtes from his State. 
Five official delegates have been named 


i by Gov. John S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, 


in addition to a large number of repre- | 
sentatives of municipalities that have | 
been appointed in that State. 

Rhode Island will have eight delegates, 
named by Governor Norman §S. Case. — | 
Governor John G. Richards of South} 


|Carolina has appointed nine delegates, 


headed by Attorney “General John M.}| 
Daniel, from his State. 
Tennessee will be represented by five | 


| delegates that have been named by Gov- 


ernor Henry H. Horton. 

Texas will have five delegates that 
have been appointed by Governor Dan) 
Moody. 

Three delegates “have been a pointed 
by Governor John E. Weeks of Vermont. | 

Governor John Garland Pollard of Vir- | 
ginia has named five delegates from his 
State. 

Governor William G. Conley of West! 
Virginia has appointed five delegates to! 
represent his State. 

Governor Walter J. Kohler of Wiscon- | 
sin has informed Secretary Lamont that 
an official delegation will probably be 
sent from his State. 





Commerce of the United States, Motor} No Action Planned on Bills 


avd Equipment Association, 


tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Underwriters, 
Council. 


National 
| Association of Taxicab Owners, National 
| Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Na-| 


Surety 


| 


and National Safety | 


Governor-Bibb Graves of Alabama has | 
announced that five official delegates will | 


come from that State. 


_ Governor Harvey Parnell of Arkansas 
estate tax as applied to the estate of a/|is sending a delegation consisting of the 


to customers outside of the State and a_/| State. 
Governor C. C. Young of California is 
sending a delegation from that State. 


Missouri inheritance tax on Government | 
bonds, bank deposits and promissory | 
notes held in Missouri, but ownedSby a/| 


s_ : ut « Governor John H. Trumbull of Con-| 
domiciled resident of Illinois, are also|necticut has appointed four delegates | 


ceas An|chairman of the State highway commis- 
Illinois tax on the sales of merchandise | sion and the mayors of six cities in that | 


involved in two causes awaiting dispo-| from his’ State. Governor C. Douglass 


sition. 


The validity of several orders of the | gates from his State. 


Interstate Commerce Commission has | 


Governor L. G. Hardman of Georgia} measures by the House, so that action 


been questioned and the court is now con- | has appointed five delegates also. 


sidering them. An order lowering the| 


rates of carriage on deciduous fruits|appointed an official delegate for his | 


from California to the eastern consumers, | 
an order authorizing the Wheeling &| 


|Buck of Delaware has named five dele-| 


| 


To Change 18th Amendment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
penalties for the sale of 1 quart or 
the manufacture, transportation (or for 
assisting in any of these acts) of a 
“small quantity” of liquor, at not more 
than $500 fine or imprisonment of not 
exceeding six months, or both. 

Mr. Christopherson said that the Com- 
mittee will meet in executive session, 
May 19, and will consider these bills | 
and others for the appointment of addi- 
tional. Federal court judges. He said 
he believes the Committee will order | 
report on the Stobbs bill and on the| 
three bills being reconsidered. 

In that case, Mr. Christopherson said, | 
the Committee probably will ask for a! 
special rule for consideration of the | 





on them may be had as soon as possible. 


Governor H. C. Baldridge of Idaho has | This would permit the measures to be- 


State. 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson of Illi- | 


Lake Erie Ry. to abandon some of its|nois has named five delegates. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie of Indiana 
has announced that an official delega- 
relating to the issuance of securities by | tion will come from his State. 


present terminal facilities at Cleveland | 
and to contract for others, and an order ; 


the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul &| 


Pacific Ry., are being considered by the | 4PP 


court. | 


The City of Decatur, Ga., Charleston, | 
S.C.,and New Orleans, La., are involved | 
in three cases awaiting disposition | 
which relate to the street railway Sys- | 
tems of those cities. | 


In the field of State legislation and | 
regulation the court has been called upon | 
to pass upon the constitutionality of | 
chapter 261 of the Laws of Nebraska, an 
Arkansas tax on personal property lo- 
cated on a Government military reserva- | 


tion, a South Carolina tax on a nonresi-|veners to dismiss the petition of the| 
dent creditor, an order of the North | packing interests to modify the so-called | 
Dakota railroad commission relating to| packers’ consent decree of 1920 are ex-| 
intrastate rates, the incorporation of a|pected to be held before Mr. Justice | 


has named five delegates also. 


| 





come law at this session of Congress, 
he said. 

“I do not believe we will have any 
trouble in getting a rule if the Com- 
mittee takes favorable action on the 


| bills,” he stated. 


Referring to pending legislation au- 


Governor John Hammill of Iowa has | thorizing the appointment of additional™ 
ointed 12 delegates from his State. | judges in the Federal courts, Mr. Chris- | 
Governor Clyde M. Reed of Kansas|topherson stated that the selection of | 


which bills to be reported by the Com- 


Governor Flem D. Sampson of Ken-| mittee will depend upon the Commit- 
tucky has appointed a delegation of six | tee’s action on the law enforcement bills. 


|to the conference. 


Governor Van Tudor 


Hearings in Packers’ Case 


Will Be Held on May 23) 





Hearings on the motions of the inter- 


cooperative corporation to engage in the | Stafford in the Supreme Court of the 
business of ginning cotton in Oklahoma, | District of Columbia, May 23, it was 


such business bein~ made a public utility | stated orally at the Department of Jus-| 


by statute, a New Jersey statute regu-|tice, May 17. 
This date has been tentatively set, it 


lating the commissions of insurance | 


agents, and Article VI of the Georgia|was pointed out, contingent upon the| 


banking law. 





Naval Treaty Hearing | 


Likely to End in Week [ies sais) eam eeanm 2a 





| 
Senators Borah and Robinson 


Forecast Early Action 





Another week will bring to a close 
the hearings before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the London naval 
treaty, according to oral statements May 
17 by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Committee chairman, and Senator Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader of the Senate, who attended the 
London conference. Neither Senator 
expects to delay long in acting on the 
treaty after the hearings have closed. 

Senator Robinson said that he thought 
the treaty would leave the Committee 
with a favorable report of a majority 
-_ without any reservations. Majority 

der Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, has 
stated that when the treaty reaches the 
Senate it will be given a preferential 
status for immediate consideration as it 
forms, with the tariff conference report, 
the only major business leaders wish 
acted upon this session. 

Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Navy General Board, who testified May 
16, will again take the stand before the 

reign Relations Committee Mav 19. 


‘Jones, retired, will resume his testimony 
before the Naval Affairs Committee 


ultaneously, Rear Admiral Hilary P. | 


|sufficient recovery of Justice Stafford 





sit in the case. 


The Department of Justice will take | 


|from a present illness to enable him to 


these motions filed by the National and 


American Wholesale 


Grocers’ 


asso- 


ciations, it was added, its concern in 


the matter being limited chiefly 


to the 


disposition of the motions as they will 
affect the hearing of the case upon its 


merits. 





|Massachusetts Senate 


gen over by Senator Hale (nep).| 
Maine. . 


Gardiner of | 


_ “If the Committee takes favorable ac- 
tion on the law enforcement bills,” he 
said, “it will not be necessary to au- 
thorize the appointment of as many ad- 
ditional judges as if the Committee acts 
adversely on the law enforcement bills.” 
_The subcommittee in charge of the 
bills for additional judges, of which Mr. 


mended the passage of legislation for 


eral judges and two eircuit court judges, 
Mr. Christopherson said. 


“We took action on the bills which 


ditional judges in the most congested 
|courts first,” he said, “and if we find it 
izing the appointment of additional 
judges in other sections, we probably 
will do so. We must wait and see what 
action the Committee takes regarding 


| the law enforcement bills.” 


Numerical Increase in 


Christopherson is chairman, has recom- | 


the appointment of 12 additional Fed- | 
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Filipino Freedom Favorable Report by Subcommittee 
On Nomination of Mr. Roberts Forecast 


Inadvisable Now, 


Mr. Hurley Says 


pendence at This Time 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


proximate withdrawal of American sov- 
‘ereignty from the Philippines are sim- 
ilar,” the letter said. Among them are: 

1. The constitutional powers of Con- 
gress in connection with the disposition 
of the Philippine Islands. 

2. The nature of any commitments 
which may heretofore have been made on 
i behalf of the United States with refer- 
jence to the question of granting inde- 
| pendence to the people of the Philippine 
| Islands, 

8. The present degree of preparedness 
of the Philippine people to assume the 
full responsibilities incident to complete 
| independence. 

“As regards the first estion,” he 
said, “that concerns primarily the legis- 
lative and judicial branches, and is 
therefore not discussed here.” 
| With reference to the second, the Sec- 
|retary wrote, “nothing in the treaty or 
jin the related resolution passed by the 
| Senate Feb. 14, 1899, and stating the in- 
itentions of the Sencte at that period 
relative to the tees Islands, con- 
tained any promise of subsequent inde- 
pendence for the islands although that 
issue was definitély raised and passed 
upon by the Senate at that time.” 

Finds No Commitment 

An examination of the record of pro- 
|nouncements of individual executive offi- 
cials and the preamble of the present 
organic act lead to the conclusion that 
no commitment, legal or moral, exists as 
regards immediate independenee or in- 
dependence within any specific period of 
years; and no commitment as regards 
ultimate independence has been found 
which appears to be more binding than 
the correlative obligation for the con- 
tinuation of American sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands until the trust 
which has been assumed can honorably 
be terminated when they are adequately 
prepared “to fully assume the respon- 
sibilities of complete independence,” he 
said. 

With reference to the third considera- 
tion, the letter lists the following factors 
to be considered: 

1. The extent of partivipation by the 
Philippine people in the existing stable 
government of the islands. 

2. The probable ability of an inde- 
pendent Philippine government to main- 
tain public order. 

3. Possible aggression from without. 

4. Ability to meet the costs of gov- 
ernment. 

5. The development of an informed 
public opinion among the masses. 

Four Courses of Procedure 

There are four principal courses of 
procedure before the United States Gov- 
ernment, he said, namely: 

1. To continue in effect the present 
organic act without substantial modifi- 
cation of its basic provisions. 

To enact new legislation granting 
increased autonomy to the. government 
of the Philippines. : 

8. To grant immediate and complete 
independence. “The weight of evidence 
appears to be clearly against the wisdom 
—_ justice of this course,” the letter 
said. 

4. To announce that independence will 


cated term of years. “This proposal 
appears to be basically unsound,” it 


| deglared. 


“Of the four general courses hereto- 
fore outlined, the first one stated is be- 


| lieved to be that one best suited to both 


fulfill American obligations in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and to advance the wel- 
fare of the Philippine people. It is 


|further believed that the beneficial re- 


sults incident to the adoption of that 
course will be decidedly increased if 
advantage be taken of the present op- 
portunity to announce certain concrete 
| objectives which should be substantially 
achieved by the Philippine people before 
|further detailed consideration shall be 
| given to proposal for granting them com- 
| plete independence,” the Secretary wrote. 
Inexpedient to Fix Date 
“The concrete objectives should include 
{both the definite relief of the United 
| States from any degree of responsibility 
| to the holders of obligations of the public 
|debt of the government of the Philippine 
| Islands and the presentation of satisfac- 
| tory evidence that an independent Philip- 
|pine government would be able to meet 
|the necessary costs of government under 
|the conditions which an independent 
status would presumably entail,” the let- 
ter continued. 

“It is believed that the granting of 
complete independence at this time would 
be disastrous alike to the ultimate inter- 
jests of both the Filipino and American 
| people; that no diminution of American 
control in the islands, below that which 





would authorize the appointment of ad-|may be properly effected under the pres- | 


jent organic act, should be brought about 
|while the responsibility incident to 


necessary to report further bills author- | American sovereignty in the Philippines | 


continues; and that it would be inexpedi- 
jent and hazardous to attempt to antici- 
|pate future developments by fixing any 
future date for ultimate independence.” 
| With reference to S. J. Res. 113 (pro- 





Dallas, Texas, 


Is Largest As Yet Reported in Census 


Population Grew From 158,976 to 260,397 in 10-Year| 
Period; Reports From-Other Cities 





Rejects Employment Bill | The largest numerical increase in pop-| Gains in population were reported by 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 17. 
A bill to provide that war veterans and 
citizens be given preference in employ- 
mént on public works by the State, coun- 
ties, cities and towns was rejected May 


16 by the senate. 


The senate also rejected a bill provid- 


ing that any employer requiring persons 
to agree, as a condition of employment, 
not to join or retain membership in a 
labor organization should notify the de- 
partment of labor, which was to main- 
tain a public list of such employers. 


The Senate and 


the 


House of Representatives 
were not in session May 





17, both Houses having 


ad- 


journed May 16 until 


noon, May 19. 







ulation to date was announced by Dal- 
las, Tex., with an increase from 158,976 
'to 260,397, according to the statement 
made on behalf of the Bureau of the 
|Census, May 17. Nine cities in Cali- 
fornia of more than 10,000 population 
|announced increases over the 1920 fig- 
ures, it was stated. 

These California cities were: Alham- 
bra, 9,096 to 29,450; Anaheim, 5,526 to 
10,817; Fullerton, 4,415 to 10,820; Hunt- 
ington Park, 4,513 to 24,575; Inglewood, 
3,286 to 19,605; Richmond, 16,843 to 
19,946; Riverside, 19,341 to 30,654; 
Santa Ana, 15,485 to 30,166; South Gate, 
19,501. Other cities of this class re- 
porting were: 

Rochester, N. H., 9,673 to 10,206; 
Decatur, Ala., 4,752 to 15,447; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 43,464 to 64,801; 
gusta, Ga., 52,548 to 59,659; Johnson 
City, Tenn., 12,442 to 25,073; Lynn, 





|to 16,600; Martins Ferry, Ohio, 11,634 
and Pekin, Ill., 12,086 to 16,096. 


* 


Au-| 


|the Census Bureau. 


the last decade. 


by Pasadena, from 45,354 to 15,875. 


439, it Was shown. 
class reporting gains were: Monroe, La. 





ville, Ill., 83,776 to 36,646; Freeport, Ill, 


Mass., 99,148 to 102,293; Fort Dodge,| 19,669 to 22,026; Galesburg, Ill, 23,834 
| Iowa, 19,347 to 21,860; Ashtabula, Ohio,| to 28,702; Moline. Ill., 30,734 to 32.330; 
22,082 to 23.294; Ironton, Ohio, 14,007| Frankfort, Ky., 9,805 to 11,601; Enid, 


|Okla., 16,576 to 26,331; Ponca City 


177 to 65,817, ‘ 
' 


be granted at the expiration of’ an indi- | 


16 cities over 10,000 population in the 
daily statement just made public by 
The largest per- 
centage increase was made by Amarillo, 
Tex., which had a population of 15,494 in 
1920 and. the 1930 census figures give it 
| 43,107, it was stated, while the smallest 
percentage increase of these cities was 
by Newport, Ky., the 1930 population of 
which was 29,400, a gain of 83 during 


Three California cities showed sub- 
stantial gains, the largest of which was 


while Palo Alto increased from 5,900 to 
13.635 and San Mateo from 5,979 to 13,- 
Other cities of this 


12,675 to 26,002; Waco, Tex., 38.500 to 
| 62.825; Suffolk, Va., 9,123 to 10,266; Dan- 
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‘Census Expected 





Court af the United States will go be- 


subcommittee Which has been consider- 
ing the appointment. The absence from 
Washington of one of the subcommittee, 
Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
grerested a final decision May 17, but 

r. Borah expects the report will be 
favorable. 

No protests have been received, the 
Idaho Senator pointed out. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which opposed 
Circuit Judge John J. Parker, who was 
rejected for the place Mr. Roberts has 
now been named to fill, has endorsed the 
nomination. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
said orally that he expected the Com-. 
mittee to act on the nomination May 19. 
Mr. Norris has-received a letter from 
Norman Thomas, chairman of the public 
affairs committee of the Socialist Party, 
suggesting that questions be framed and 
put to Mr. Roberts which would bring 
out his position on such -questions -as 
labor injunctions, public utilities valua- 
tions and the right of the court to over- 
rule acts of Congress. . 

“Mr. Thomas made some fine sugges- 











Checkup Arranged 
On State Primary 





Senate Committee Asks Aid. 
Of County Prosecutors in| 
Pennsylvania Voting 





County attorneys at Pittsburgh, Scran- 
ton and Philadelphia have been called 
upon by the Senate Campaign Expendi- 
tures Committee to submit information 


relative to “a possibility of plans to alter 
election returns between the time the 
tabulations are prepared at polling places 
and the time of the announcement of the 
official complete county results.” 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee, sent such a 
telegram to the three attorneys May 17, 
regarding the primary of May 20, which 
asked, among other things, that “if there 
are districts delayed beyond Wednesday 
evening in reporting on senatorial re-| 
sults would it be in your power to have 
impounded the ballot boxes of these dis- 
tricts.” 


Observers Planned 


In addition to the request made in the 
telegram, Senator Nye says that there 
is a possibility the Committee may split 
up and be on the ground in Philadelphia, 
| Pittsburgh and Scranton on primary day. 
“It is a certainty that the Committee 
will be observing the primary,” he said. 
“If it is not there itself, it will have 
others do what it wants done.” 

“Complaints have been made that 
plans are laid to conduct the same sort 
of program indulged in four years ago 
iwhen there was a question of delayed 
returns. We want to know in which| 
districts this occurs and how much part 
it might play eventually in the election 
of a United States Senator.” 

Reports that he and the Committee 
are trying to lay down a yardstick of 
campaign expenses are utterly untrue, 
Mr. Nye declared. 

Scope of Activity 

“We are not endeavoring to lay down 
}any yardstick of expenditures,” he said. 
|\“Our job is to ascertain: the facts and 
lay them before the Senate.” ; 

The telegram sent by Senator Nye 
follows in full text: 

Well-grounded reports relate a pos- 
sibility of plans to alter election returns 
between time the tabulations are pre- 
pared at polling places and time of the 
| announcement of the official complete 
county results. So that this Committee 
may know where to look for the offenses 
in the event any such plan is made effec- | 
tive we request you to mail us on Wed- 
nesday evening the latest returns from 
| all districts in your county together with 
|a detailed account, paxtowarly of the| 
| districts from which reports have not 
been received, on the result of the vote| 
for candidates for the Senate. 


If necessary and no other information 
is available submit to us such reports 
|as are carried by your local newspapers | 
in late Wednesday afternoon editions. 
If there art districts delayed beyond 
Wednesday evening in reporting on sen- 
atorial results would it be in your power 
to have impounded the ballot boxes of | 
those districts. We are only interested 
in senatorial primaries and will greatly | 
appreciate your continued cooperation | 
in guarding against such possible prac- 
tices as have been reported to us as be- 
ing in prospect. 
_aa—————_—_—_———————— 


viding for a conference to be called by 
the President on questions affecting the 
Philippines, and to report to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress the re- 
sult of its deliberations and recommenda- 
tions for legislation), the letter said. 
National Defence Discussed 

“With so much of the resolution which 
contemplates a careful examination into 
the economic and political aspects of the 
uestion of the future status of the 
Philippines, this Department is heartily 
in accord. There is suggested for con- 
sideration with S. J. Res. 113, the expedi- 
ency of adopting a procedure under which 
an investigation might be conducted di- 
rectly by the legislative branch of the 
Government, as by a joint commission 
composed of Members of the Senate and 
House.’ 


Questions of national defense that 
would arise from passage of legislation 
ranting independence to the Philippine 
slands were discussed at an executive 
session of the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs May 16, 
Chairman Bingham stated orally follow- 
ing the meeting. 

Meeting with the Committee at this 
; time were the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F. Adams, and the Assistant 
Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davison. 

A second executive session will be held 
May 21 at which the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, will appear in con- 
nection with problems arising out of pro- 
ee independence of the gPhilippines 

enator Bingham stated. Following the 
appearance of Mr, Stimson, anh executive 
session will be held to take action on 
the various bills for Philippine independ- 
encé now before the Committee, he said. 

Provisions of four bills setting forth 
different bases for granting of independ- 
ence were considered in discussing ques- 





, 





to 14,525; Canton, Ill., 10,928 to 11,751,| Okla., 7,051 to 15,833; Mobile, Ala., 60,-| tions of natipnal defense, at the hearing 


May 16, Mr, Bingham explained, 


* 


we 


Norman Thomas Suggests to Senator Norris’ Queries to 
Reveal Nominee’s Stand on Social Questions 





The letter was referred to the subcom- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee for| mittee, but had not been received by 
action May 19, according to Senator| Senator Borah-and was not expected to 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the| delay action on the nomination. 

The letter from Mr. Thomas to Senator 


Norris follows in full text: 
My Dear Senator Norris: 


congratulate you-on the great service you 
and others rendered by preventing the 
elevation of Judge Parker to the Supreme 
Court bench. Next let me raise the ques- 
tion whether the great end you had in 
view is adequately served by a negative 
victory, merely to defeat judges with 
notably reactionary records is surely not 


enough. 


The whole question of the power of 
the Supreme Court to legislate for us 
must be faced. As one step in the proc- 
ess is it not necessary to set up stand- 
ards to which judges must conform who 
would get the support of progressives? 

Let me illustrate what I mean by ref- 
erence to Mr. Owen Roberts’ nomination. 
Mr. Roberts is an able lawyer with the 
oil cases to his credit and no particular 
labor cases or other social cases, so far 
as I know, to his discredit. 
reputation a conservative and a leader 
of the bar in an ultraconservative city. | 
But whether his reputation was conser- 
vative or liberal would it not be the fair | 


and sensible~ thing to do 


questions to bring out his point of view 


on the power of the court? 


Absolute Rules Lacking 
All. intelligent men know what the best 
lawyers admit; namely, that our Con- 
stitution does not give us a set of abso- 


lute rules which have only 
preted logically in order to 
tice. 


own social 


training and environment. 


power to end child labor. 


Therefore, I Yespectiully suggest that 
you and other competent lawyers of the 
Judiciary Committee might find a way 
to frame questions which would bring out 
the opinions of any prospective judge of | 
the Supreme Court on issues such as| 
were involved in the red jacket injunc-| 
tion decision, on cases involving rates 
and the valuation of public utilities, and 
in general, the right of the court to over- 
rule Congress and the public in the field 
- do not mean that 


of social legislation. 
a@ prospective judge should 


committed in advance on every specific 
point or that it is necessary that we| 
should knew his own personal convictions 
on every conceivable subject of social 


legislation. 


Proper Questioning Suggested 

Short of this it ought to be possible 
to find out his point of view on what 
I may call the right of Congress to 
legislate for us rather than the court. 
The power now asserted by the Supreme 
Court menaces the possibility of peace- 
ful progress in the future in the field 
of social and economic legislation more 
than any other single thing. 


we faced this fact. 


to be said for it. 


and Vanzetti 
Mooney and Billings. 


democracy. 


There are great judges who might re- 

\ Surely the Senate of 
the United States ought to be able to 
find out by proper questioning whether 
2 nominee for’ the court will stand with 
these great judges or with the reaction- 
ary friends of every conservative in- 


make our courts. 


terest. 








On this basis that a man should be 
honest and a good lawyer would be 
enough. But this is an impossible basis. 
Judges inevitably read into the law their 
and economic philosophy. 
They express the results of their own 
It has always 
seemed to me a significant fact that a 
supreme court could find power under the 
interstate commerce clause for Congress 
to suppress the Louisiana lottery, but not 


If the court could 
stand as a safeguard of our liberties 
in time of hysteria there might be more 
But the plain fact is 
that the same court which has used the 
Fourteenth Amendment so successfully 
for-the protection of corporate interests 
has found no way to use it or other 
amendments to protect individuals against 
the violation of civil liberties, or such a 
tragic fate as the execution of Sacco 
and the confinement of 
Even though I| 
am a layman I know the answer usually 
given by lawyers to this statement. 
does not go to the root of the matter 
which is that the oligarchic power of 
the Supreme Court historically has pro- 
tected property far more than human 
rights and that it now stands as a se- 
rious menace to political and economic 


The nomination of Owen J. Roberts to|tions,” said Mr. Norris, “but I don’t 
Senate Committee Is Told be Associate Justice of, the Supreme! know how to get the information.” 


Both America and Islands 
Would Suffer’ by Inde- 


Alaskan 


First let me 


further 


the Interior. 


has 250,000 
central and 


of climatic 


He is by while those 


can support 


to ask him) 


ficial 
Sweden and 
yer said. 


to be inter- 
give us jus- 


There are 


miles there 


000 people, 


stated. 
or could be 


whites, Mr. 


Survey. 


It is time 


ress. 


handling 


of surplus | 
It 


methods of 


tablishment 





increase 


reindeer carcasses for shipment. 
|include the improvement of cold storage 
and transportation facilities and the es- 


To Show Gain in 


Alaska Reindeer 





Ranges Now Feed 


1,000,000 Animals as 
Compared to 400,000 in 
1925, 


The 1980 census is expected to show a 
in Alaska’s reindeer 
business, which in 19265 had a value and 
income of nearly $4,000,000, according to, 
an oral statement May 17 by Ernest 
Walker Sawyer, representative of the 
Alaska Railroad of the Department of 


Estimates Find 





In addition to farming and_ grazing 
land, it is estimated that the Territory 


square miles of land in the 
northwestern parts that is 


useless for agricultural purposes because 


conditions, ‘but will furnish 


pasturage for millions of reindeer, from 

which can be drawn « tremendeus meat 
supply, he said. 

1,000,000 Deer in 1929 

It was estimated that in December, 

1929, there were 1,000,000 deer in Alaska, 


acquainted with conditions 


in the Territory believe the grazing area 
10,000,000, it was stated. The 
progress the industry has been making 
is shown by the fact that in 1925 there 
were around 400,000 deer in Alaska. 

The commercial possibilities of the 
reindeer industry may be judged by of- 
documents relatin 


6 to Norway, 
ortions of Alaska, Mr. Saw- 


hese documents show that 
smoked reindeer meat and smoked rein- 
deer tongues are everywhere found for 
sale in the markets of Norway and Swe- 
den, the hams being worth 10 cents a 
pound and the tongues 10 cents apiece. 


wealthy merchants in Stock- 


holm whose specialty and entire trade 
is in these products. 
quotations for reindeer carcasses in Sep- 
tember, 1928, were 12% to 15 cents a 
pound, according to the documents. 

It is shown, according to Mr. Sawyer, 
that reindeer skins are marketed all over 
Europe, being worth, in their raw con- 
dition, from $1.50 to $2.75 each. They 
are used for gloves, 
trousers and binding for books. 


Lapland’s Success Cited 


In Lapland on an area of 14,000 square 
are about 400,000 head of 
reindeer, sustaining in comfort some 26,- 


military riding 


and there is no reason why 


Arctic and sub-Arctic Alaska should not 
sustain a population of 100,000 with sev- 
eral million head of reindeer, it was 


About two-thirds of the reindeer are 
now owned by natives and one-third by 
The whites, 
realizing the need of expert assistance 
in promoting the welfare and improving 
the herds, especially as evidences of de- 
terioration became manifest, appealed to 
Congress for aid, with the result that an 
appropriation in 1920 was made avail- , 
able for investigations by the Biological 


Sawyer said. 


From the outset, according to Mr. 
Sawyer, both Eskimos and whites have 
taken a great interest in the investiga- 
tions and are rapidly adopting recom- 
mendations made by parasitologists, vet- 
erinarians and grazing experts. 
minations have been made of parasites 
and diseases of the reindeer and of suc- 
cessful methods of control in many cases, 
he said. The studies are still in prog- 


Requirements Studied 


The requirements of herds of increas- 
ing size have been investigated and prac- 
tical methods are being worked out for 
reindeer on the range, 
| round-ups, and at the times of counting, 
marking for ownership, and castration 


bulls, Mr. Sawyer stated. 


Open herding and seasonal changes of 
pasture are being adopted, following rec- 
ommendations of the investigators, and 
in round-ups the use of modern corrals 
with wing fences, chutes, and squeezes 
are found far superior to the rbugh and 
crude practices formerly émployed. 

Studies are being made, said Mr. Saw- 
yer, to determine the most satisfactory 


slaughter and of dressing 


of grazing units near water- 


ways or along the Alaska Railroad or 
other arteries of travel. 
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‘ 
. Retail Food Cost 
Registered Slight 


Increase in April 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Also Reports Wholesale 
Prices Continued Their 
Downward Trend 


Continuing tHeir decline, wholesale 
prices in April went only a fraction of 
a per cent below the level of the pre- 
vious month, but. were well below the 
figures of a year previous, according to 
the monthly statement of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, made public May 19 
by the Department of ‘Labor. 

Retail food prices were slightly higher 
on Apr. 15 than they were on Mar. 15, 
but were somewhat lower than on Apr. 
15, 1929, according to another statement 
by the Bureau. 

‘ in full text: 

Retail food prices in the United States 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
“istics of the United States Department. 
of Labor showed an increase of slightly 
more than three-fourths of 1 per cent on 
Apr. 15, 1930, when compared with Mar. 
15, 1930, and a decrease of slightly less 
than one-third of 1 per cent since Apr. 
15, 1929. The Bureau’s weighted index 
numbers, with’ average prices in 1913 
as 100.0, were 151.6 for Apr. 15, 1929, 
150.1 for Mar.*15, 1930, and 151.2 for 
Apr. 15, 1930. 

Increases and Decreases 

During the month from Mar. 15, 1930, 

to Apr. 15, 1930, 7 articles on which 


monthly prices were secured increased as | 


follows: Oranges, 17 per cent; cabbage, 
15 per cent; onions, 12 per cent; pota- 


toes, 5 per cent; pork chops and butter, | 


8 per cent; and round steak less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Twenty-one articles decreased: Ba- 
nanas, 3 per eent; leg of lamb, strictly 
fresh eggs, flour, navy beans, pork and 
beans, and sugar, 2 per cent; p!ate beef, 


cheese, lard, coffee, prunes and raisins, | 
sliced | 


‘1 per cent; and sirloin steak, 
bacon, sliced ham, hens, canned red sal- 
mon, oleomargarine, vegetable isrd sub- 
stitute, and tea less than five-cenths of 
1 per cent. The following 14 articles 
showed no change in the month: Rib 
roast, chuck roast, fresh milk, evaporated 
milk, bread, corn meal, rolled oats, corn 
flakes, wheat cereal, macaroni, rice, 
canned corn,: canned peas, and canned 
toniatoes. . 


During the month from Mar. 15, 1930, | 
to Apr. 15, 1930, there was an increase | 


in the average cost of food in 46 cities, 
as follows: Cleveland, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Louisville, and Salt 
Lake City, 2 per cent; Atlanta, Balti- 

ore, Birmingham, Boston, 

incinnati, Columbus, Denver, Kansas 
City, Little Rock, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Mobile, Newark, Norfolk, 


The statements follow | 


Chicago, | 








Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, | 


Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seat- 


tle, Springfield, Ill., dnd Washington, 1} 


per cent; and Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, | 


Charleston, S. C., Houston, Minneapolis, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg., 
Savannah, and Scranton, less than five- 
tenths. of 1 per cent. In three cities 
there was a decrease: Dallas and Jack- 
sonville, 1 per cent;. and Néw Orleans, 
léss than five-tenths of 1 per cent. There 
was no change in the month in Fall 
River and New Haven. 
Yearly Figures 

For the year period Apr. 15, 1929, to 
Apr. 15, 1930, 29 cities showed decreases: 
Atlanta, 4 per cent; Dallas and Louis- 
ville, 3 per cent; Birmingham, Fall 
River, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., and Savannah, 2 per cent; Bridge- 
port, Charleston, S. C., Detroit, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Mobile, New Haven, New Or- 
leans, New York, and Richmond, 1 per 
cent; and Denver, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Rochester, and 
Washington, less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent. . 

Twenty-one ‘cities showed increases: 
Cincinnati and Columbus, 3 per cent; 
Butte, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Springfield, Ill., 2 per cent; Balti- 
more, Boston, Portland, Oreg., Provi- 
dence, St, Louis, and Salt Lake City, 1 

er cent; and Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
and, Manchester, and Scranton, less 
than five-tenths of 1 percent. In St. 
Paul there was no change in the year. 

As compared with the average cost in 
the year 1913, food on Apr. 15, 1930, was 
64 per cent higher in Chicago; 61 per 
cent in Cincinnati; 58 per cent in St. 
Louis and Scranton; 57 per cent in Rich- 
mond and Washington; 56 per cent in De- 
troit and Milwaukee; 55 per cent in 
Baltimore and Buffalo; 54 per cent in 
Birmingham, and Charleston, S. C.; 53 
per cent in Boston, Minneapolis and New 
Yorks 52 ye cent in Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, and San Francisco; 51 per cent in 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, and New Or- 
leans; 50 per cent in Atlanta, Dallas, 
New Haven, and Pittsburgh; 49 per cent 
in Louisville; 48 per cent in Cleveland, 
and Manchester, 47 per cent in Fall 
River, Omaha, and Seattle; 46 per cent 
in Little Rock, Memphis, and Newark; 
40 per cent in Los Angeles and Portland, 
Oreg.; 38 per cent in Jacksonville; 36 
per cent in Denver; and 32 per cént in 
Salt Lake City. 

Prices were not obtained in Bridge- 
port, Butte, Columbus,: Houston, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Roches- 
ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield, 
Ill., in 1913, hence no comparison for the 
17-year period can be given for these 
cities. 

Downward Trend Checked 

A check to the recent downward move- 
ment of wholesale prices is shown for 
April by information collected in leading 
markets of the country by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The Bureau’s 
weighted index number, based on average 
prices in 1926 as 160.0, stands at 90.7 for 
April compared with 90.8 for March, a 
decrease of only one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Compared with April, 1929, with an 
index number of 96.8, a decrease of 
nearly 6 1-3 per cent is shown. Based 
on these figures the purchasing power 
of the 1926 dollar was $1,033 in April, 
1929, and $1.103 in April, 1930. 

Farm products as a group increased 
over 1 per cent in average prices from 
March to April, due to advances in corn, 
cotton, oranges, lemons, hay, onions, and 
potatoes. April prices were, however, 
8 2-3 per cent below those of April, 1929. 

Foods averaged three-fourths of 1 per 
cent above the March level, with in- 
creases for butter and most corn prod- 
ucts, The Jevel for April was, however, 
over 3 per cent lower than that for the 
corresponding month of last year. Fuel 
and lighting materials also averaged 

Prigher than in the month before, due 
mainly to appreciable increases for pe- 
troleum products, i 

Hides and leather products were some- 

what lower than in March, with de- 


“"TContinued on Page 11, Column Ad 
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Domestic and Foreign Money Markets in April 
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Are Reviewed by Federal Reserve Board 


easy in recent weeks. Demand for ‘credit ftom 

commercial sources has declined further, while 
demand from the. securities markets has increased. 
During the last two months increased activity in the 
securities markets, a large volume of bond issues, and 
—until the middle of April—a rising level of stock 
prices have been accompanied ,by an increase of more 
than $785,000,000 in brokers’ loans at New York City. 
Loans and investments of member banks in leading 
cities, after reaching a low point at the end of Feb- 
ruary, increased in March and April by about $750,- 


oe credit situation has continued to be relatively 


- 000,000, reflecting growth in their security loans and 


in their investments, while “all other” loans continu- 
ously declined. Indebtedness of member banks at the 
reserve banks decreased further in the two months by 
about $135,000,000, chiefly on account of liquidation 
made possible to the member banks by gold imports 
from the Orient and South America and a further in- 
flow of currency from circulation. 


As compared with a year ago, the volume of credit 
extended by the member banks is larger by about 
$450,000,000, but the volume of their rediscounts with 
the Federal reserve banks has declined from nearly 
$1,000,000,000 to about $200,000,000, the lowest level 
since 1917. The funds for the reduction of these redis- 
counts have been derived from the addition of $200,- 
000,000 to the country’s stock of monetary gold, largely 
through imports from abroad, and an inflow of $150,- 
000,000 of money from circulation, caused by decreased 
activity of trade and industry and a-decline in the 
price level, the funds from both of these sources having 
tended to decrease the total volume of reserve-bank 
credit, as well as the volume of rediscounts by. mem- 
ber banks; in addition, the Federal reserve banks have 
increased their holdings of United States Government 
securities by $350,000,000 and their holdings of accept- 
ances by $100,000,000, these open-market operations 
having tended to reduce member-bank rediscounts with- 
out changing the total volume of reserve-bank credit 
in use. 


Easier conditions, prevailing in the money market, 
theréfore, which accord with the lower level of mem- 
ber bank indebtedness at the reserve banks, reflect gold 
imports from abroad, a reduced domestic demand for 
currency, and a more liberal open-market policy by the 
Federal reserve system. 


Commercial Loans Decrease 


"Tee recent increase in member bank loans has 
been altogether in the form of loans on securi- 
ties to brokers and dealers at New York City. 
Available information for member banks in leading 
cities indicates that other borrowers have been paying 
off their loans, both secured and unsecured, at a rapid 
rate since the end of last October and that during this 
period they have liquidated about $2,000,000,000 of 
such loans. This decrease has reflected in part diminu- 
tion in the demand for credit by trade and industry, 
owing to the prevailing recession in activity, but has 
also reflected a shift by borrowers on securities and 
otherwise from seeking direct accommodation at their 
own banks to borrowing indirectly through brokers. 
Such a shift is indicated by the fact that.loans on 
securities by banks in leading cities to borrowers other 
than brokers have decreased considerably; it is also 
suggested by the fact that in recent months the de- 
crease in “all other” loans that is, loans not secured 


Upen Market Rates, Commercial 
And Security Loans to. Cus- 
tomers and Volume of Re- 
serve Bank and Member 
Bank Credit Surveyed 


by stocks and bonds has been largely at banks in New 
York City. It would appear, therefore, that borrowers 
on securities and on regular lines of credit, who had 
used the proceeds of their loans for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in securities, have been influenced 
by the prevalence in the open market of lower rates 
than at their banks, to transfer their borrowings from 
these banks to their brokers, who can borrow at the 
open-market rate. 


This shift represents a reversal of the movement 
that took place in 1929 during the period of extremely 
high rates on stock-exchange loans, when borrowings 
for the financing of security operations were trans- 
ferred in considerable volume from the brokers to the 
banks. This shift from other loans to brokers’ loans 


. @as been a factor in the large increase in stock-ex- 


change loans that has charactefized the period. 


Bank Investments 


IQUIDITION of loans to others than brokers in 
recent months has taken place in all Federal re- 

serve districts, and funds placed in the New York 
money market have come from banks throughout the 
country. Member bank holding of investments, as 
measured by the figures for reporting member banks, 
after showing little change from the first of the year, 
increased in the last half of March and less rapidly 
throughout April in the amount altogether of about 
$260,000,000. Excepting the period of the October- 
November break in the securities markets this is the 
most rapid increase in the banks’ investment portfolio 
since November, 1927. This increase in the invest- 
ments of member banks is another indication of the 


fact that these banks do-not encounter a demand for: 


all their funds from their commercial customers, and 
seek to employ the surplus in the purchase of invest- 
ments, as well as in making loans on the stock exchange. 


Brokers’ Loans Increase 
(oa of brokers’ loans in the past has usually 


accompanied an advance in security prices, and 

this has been the case in recent months, but 
since early in April the advance in brokers’ loans has 
continued, while security prices have tended to recede. 
Between the end of December and the first week in 
April prices of common stocks advanced by 20 per cent, 
but later in April they showed a downward tendency. 
The advance in stock prices had been almost continu- 
ous for more than three months, becoming especially 
rapid after a period of pronounced ease in the money 
market for a few days in the early part of March. A 
factor in the recent growth of brokers’ loans, which 


include loans to issuing houses, has been the large 
volume of bonds issued and in process of distribution. 


The course of brokers’ loans, showing a distribution 
between loans.by banks and loans by other lenders, is 
presented in the chart for the period since the end of 
1927. During December, 1929, and the first two months 
of 1930 there was relatively little change in the aggre- 

ate of brokers’ loans, funds withdrawn by nonbanking 
enders being replaced by funds loaned by the banks 
themselves. Furthen withdrawals by nonbanking 
lenders were made in March, but from the end of 
February the money placed in the call market by the 
banks exceeded these withdrawals. The growth of 
brokers’ loans in April represented not only a further 
increase in lending by banks, but also an increase of 
$120,000,000 of loans for other lenders, the first growth 
in this class of loans since last October. At their 
present Jevel of $1,400,000,000 loans for nonbanking 
lenders placed by reporting New York banks, notwith- 
standing the recent increase, are lower than at any 
time during the two years between the Spring of 1928 
and the end of March, 1930. (Chart showing course of 
brokers’ loans appears below.) 


Loans to brokers by banks, on the other hand, which 
total $2,900,000,000 at the present time, are close to 
the highest levels that they have ever reached, and 
brokers’ loans by banks in New York City for their 
own account are larger than at any previous time, ex- 
cepting only the week following the break in the stock 
market last October. 


Market for Capital 


{TH greater activity in recent months in the 

markets for securities, the volume of new 

securities issued has been increasing and in 
the first quarter of 1930, at $2,140,000,000, was much 
larger than*in the final quarter of last year, but con- 
tinued to be .below the exceptional levels of the late 
months of 1928 and the first three quarters of 1929? 
More than half of the new issues during the last six 
months have been in the form of bonds, for the first 
time in more than a year, and from January through 
March bonds represented more than 75 per cent of the 
new issues. New foreign securities issued in the 
American market during the quarter in the amount of 
$300;000,000 represented about one-sixth of all bond 
issues. Preliminary figures for April indicate that as 
in previous months most of the new financing in the 
American market was accomplished through the issue 
of bonds. 


Bond prices advanced in February and March to the 
highest level in nearly two years, but after the third 
week in March they receded. In the second and third 
weeks of March, when exceptionally easy credit con- 
ditions accompanied the quarterly Treasury financing, 
bond prices advanced by 1.5 per cent, but in subse- 
quent weeks they declined by more than one-half of 
this amount. A factor in this decline, in addition to 
the passing of the temporary period of exceptional 
ease in the money market; was the continued issue of 
new bonds in substantial volume. Furthermore, the 
preference of investors for stocks has continued in 
recent months, as for several years past, and has been 
a factor in making the revival of the bond market slow 
and irregular. 

The above is the full text of the Federal Reserve Board’s 


monthly review of business conditions and bank credit, ap- 
pearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made public May 19. 
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Plan to Attract Vesna 
Is Urged in New York State 


~ [Continued from Page 1.] 
banking are so closely interrelated, the 
acting governor said, that if any one of 
|these major activities greatly lags be- 
hind the other the effect will be felt 
throughout the entire structure. 

Agriculture, however, has lagged in 
New York and the Nation, he continued, 
and unquestionably the effect of this 
}handicap has retarded the general eco- 
nomie development. 


“This being the case,” Mr. Lehman 
said, “it is obviously as much to the in- 
terest of industry and commerce as to 
the farmer himself to see to it that 
everything possible is done to bring ag- 
riculture on a level with the other fac- 
|tors. It is the duty of government, 
which is only the representative and 
servant of all the people of the State, 
to concern itself in bringing about im- 
provement in conditions wherever pos- 
sible and practicable.” 

The building of a secondary road sys- 
tem in the State was advocated as one 
of the necessary means of promoting 
the welfare of the farmer by affording 
him more adequate transportation fa- 
cilities. 

Reforestation, Mr. Lehman said, is a 
new subject in this country, while Eu- 
rope has been at it for centuries. In 
all the principal European countries, he 
said, forestry has been highly developed 
and forest crops are as carefully tended 
as agricultural erops, whereas in the 
United States the forests have been 
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treated as a mine rather than as a crop. 
The United States, he stated, is using 


\timber four times as fast as it is being 
\grown, and in addition the supplies of 
virgin timber are located mainly in the 
far Northwest, “which results in a tre- 
mendous freight bill.” 

“The State, counties and towns,” Mr. 
Lehman said, “should, and I an certain 
will, devote their attention to the prob- 
lem of acquiring and planting and de- 
veloping forests for their own and com- 
mercial use.’ The cost of reforestation is 
only a temporary expense; earnings and 
capital increment are certain and will, re- 
sult in large income to the community.” 


European nations and the western do- 
mains of our own country each year de- 
rive a very large revenue from their 
tourist trade, Mr. Lehman said, because 
they advertise the things they have to 
show people. The State of New York has 
as much of equal merit, he asserted. 


“The great industrial centers of the 
West and Middle West; the agricultural 
fields of Florida and the Pacific coast 
annually attract scores of thousands, of 
visitors interested in particular lines of 
industry and agriculture,” he said. “We 
would do well to emulate them. 


“Tourists and visitors of this character 
are a definite, day in and day out asset 
to the State and to all the business of 
the State. Many of them, too, if aware 
of the advantages offered by the State 
would remain here to become valuable 
citizens and producers, just the same as 
in the past two decades literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of people from the 
West and the Middle West have migrated 
to the Pacific coast.” 
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Arbitration Treaty 
With Iceland Signed 


General Compact Was 
cluded on May 15 


The United States and Iceland have 
concluded a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion, according to an announcement May 
17 by the Department of State. The 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
signed the accord for this Government 
and the Danish Minister at Washington 
signed the articles for Iceland. Follow- 
ing is the announcement in full text: 

A general treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Iceland, 
similar in purport to the arbitration 
treaties signed with other countries, was 
signed at the Department of State yes- 
terday (May 15) for the United States 
by the Secretary of State and for Ice- 
land by the Danish Minister at Washing- 
ton. 

The series of arbitration treaties 
which this treaty continues was. com- 
menced under the administration of Sec- 
retary Kellogg with the treaty of Feb. 
6, 1928, with France. Such treaties have 
since been signed on behalf of the United 
States with Albania, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, Finland, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, Lithuania, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Sweden 
and Yugoslavia, of whith all except 
those with Belgium, Egypt, Estonia, 
Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg and The Neth- 
erlarids have entered into force through 


|exchange of ratifications. 
Treaties of conciliation, in accordance | 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Beginning May 19 


Senate 


May 19.—Commerce, hearfng, rivers and 
harbors; Judiciary, regular meeting; For- 
eign Relations, naval treaty; Naval Af- 
fairs, naval treaty; Campaign Sepeotueree 
_ May 20.—Judiciary subcommittee, lobby 
investigation. 

May 21.—Territories and Insular Affairs, 
executive, Philippines. / 


House 


May 19 

Immigration and Naturalization, Mexican 
quota, executive;. Patents, general copyright 
bill, 10 a, m.; Appropriations, second de- 
ficiency bill, executive; Naval Affairs, Pa- 
cific coast light-than-air base, hearing, 
10:30 a. m:; Territories, extending Bureau 
of Efficiency powers to include insular and 
territorial governments (H. R. 11851), 10 
a. m.; Judiciary, congestion of courts, law 
enforcement, executive; District of Colum- 
bia, licensing and regulating making of 
loans of $300 or less (H. R. 7628), subcom- 
mittee, 10:30 a. m. 


May .20 
Foreign Affairs (H. J. Res. 333), author- 
izing $10,000 for participation in the ninth 
international dairy congress, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 10:30 a. mi; Public Lands, execu- 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Panama Canal personnel retirement bill, 
executive; District of Columbia, fiscal rela- 
tion with United States, 10:30 a. m.; Mines, 
helium production bill, 10:30 a. m. 
May 21 
Banking and Currency, 
and chain banking, 
District of Columbia, 
10:30 a, mo, 2. 


pas oe sit + 


branch, group 
hearing, 10:30 a, m.; 


¢ ‘ 


Con- | 


with the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide this alternative 
method for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, have, unless pre- 
viously existing, been adopted along with 
treaties of arbitration. The conciliation 
treaty of Apr. 17, 1914, between the 
United States and Denmark, is in force 
between the United States and Iceland, 
as well as between the United States 
and Denmark. 


Reading Station Seeking 
More Desirable Channel 


To provide adequate radio service to 
the City of Reading, representatives of 
Station WRAW, of that city, have just 
presented testimony before the Federal 
Radio Commission seeking to have the 
station moved to a more desirable chan- 
nel with increased power. 

Through George O. Sutton, , former 
broadcast engineer of the Commission, 
as counsel, arguments were presented in 
support of the station’s application for 
assignment to the 620-kilocycle channel, 
with full-time operation and 1,000 watts 
power. The station now operates with 
100 watts power, on a time-sharing basis 
on the 1,310-kilocycle channel. 

Opposition to the application, was 
voiced by Louis G. Caldwell, former gen- 
eral counsel of the Commission, as coun- 
sel for Station WTMJ, at Milwaukee. 
He explained the Milwaukee station now 
operates on the 620-kilocycle channel, 
with 1,000 watts at night and 2,500 
watts during the day. The service ren- 








street railway merger, | banks 
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Bill to Make National Guard 
Adjunct of Army Discussed 


Witnesses favoring and opposing a bilil 
(H. R. 10478), to enable the President 
to order the National Guard to service 
with the Regular Army in any part of 
the world, has just been heard before 
the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Representative Quin (Dem.), of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., opposed the bill, Represent- 
ative Speaks (Rep.), of Columbus, Ohio, 
author of the bill, spoke in favor of the 
measure, and Maj. L. K. Underhill of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office of the 
War Department, explained the legal ef-! 
fects of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Quin, who is a member of the 
Committee, stated that the entire effect 
of the bill would be to make the Na- 
tional Guard a part of the Regular Army, 
and would take away the function as} 
State troops. He said that, should the 
bill be reported from the Committee, he 
would oppose it on the floor. 

Mr. Speaks, also a member of the Com- 
mittee, said the bill would give the Pres- 
ident the power to order out the National 
Guard in emergencies without a draft, 
and that if an emergency should arise 
the National Guardsmen would be drafted 
anyhow. | 

ae 
dered by this station would be curtailed | 
if the Reading station would be allowed | 


|to operate on the same channel, he de- 
clared. 
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Senator Wagner Asks 
Consideration of i 
Employment Measw 
Recently Passed by Senate 


| Early action by House Committees on 

the three unemployment bills recently 
passed by the Senate is requested in let- 
ters sent May 17 by Senator W: 
(Dem.), of New York, author of 
legislation, to chairmen of the House 
Committees to which they were ref 

The letters, similar in text, were 

dressed to Representative — Grah 
| (Rep.), of Philadelphia, chairman 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
and Representative Kopp (Rep.), 
| House Committee on Labor. 
The unemployment bills (S. 3059, S. 
| 3060, S. 3061), to which the letters relate, 
provide for advance planning of public 
| works, establishment of-a Federal em- 


employment statistics. The first two 
were referred to the Committee on the 


||| Judiciary and the third to the Commit+ 


!tee on Labor. 

The letter to Representative Graham, 
made public by Senator Wagner, follows 
in full text: 


leording to the Congressional _Record 
| there was referred to the Committee on 


struction of certain public works for the 
stabilization of industry and for the pre- 
vention of unemployment”; and S. 3060, 
“to provide for the establishment of @ 
national employment system and for co-. 
operation with the States in the promo-: 
tion of such system,” two of the three 
bills constituting a program of unem- 
| ployment legislation. z 

These bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate more than two years ago. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
|held an extensive investigation during 
the 70th Congress. During the 7ist Con- 
gress the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce held prolonged hearings on the 
bills. Both Committees reported favor- 
ably on this legislation and finally on 
Apr. 28 and on May 12 the Senate passed 
all three bills. 


| herewith copies of the hearings and re- 
ports of both Committees. 

The session is rapidly drawing to @ 

close. It would to my mind be extremely 
unfortunate if the country were r= 
|mitted to face next Winter’s unemploy- 
| ment without the protection afforded by 
| the legislation now pending in your Com- ~ 
| mittee. I take the liberty to suggest that 
| you would be rendering a public service 
of the first rank if you would expedite 
|the legislative journey of the bills 
| through the House of Representatives to 
their final passage. 

You may count on my willingness and 
readiness to cooperate with you and 
your Committee to that end in whatever 
way you may see fit to suggest. 

(The letter to Representative K 
relating to S. 3061 was similar in : 





Three Altitudes for Flying 
Studied by Postal Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in future mail deliveries, Mr. Glover 
said. It is the ambition of the Post Of- 
fice Department to cut down the time of 
mail deliveries between the post office 
and the air field, he added, and of great 
importance in connecting airports with 
post offices by tubes to reduce the cost 
of operation and lessen the expense of — 
installation. These two remedies, he 
said, should be brought about very 
easily. 

Aerial; Post Office Planned 

The 45 minutes it now takes for an 
air mail truck to travel from the Newark 
airport to New York and other airports, 
10 miles or so from the post offices, co 
be cut down to a few minutes throne 
the use of pneumatic tubes similar 
those that now carry the greater part of 
New York’s mail, uptown and downtown, 
Mr. Glover pointed out. He added post 
offices are being put on many of the 
larger airport landing fields. 

In Chicago, at the municipal airport, 
there are 14 clerks at work and there 
are airport office. stations on fields at 
Oakland, Salt Lake City and Miami, Fia., 
and the time is not far off, he said, when 
air mail clerks will assort mail in flight 
just as they do on railroad trains. 


a scheme worked out,” he declared. 


railroad terminals are not far off either, 
Mr. Glover continued. It is too late for 
New York to have such an air terminal, 


sion Streets, over the Southern Pacific 
tracks there is an ideal location, he 
stated. 
Speed Essential 
“Wherever a landing field cannot be 
placed within a city, pneumatic tubes 
shooting mail at a mile a minute speed 


time.” 


comes more air-minded, acclimates itself 
to the safety and importance of its 1] 

planes and larger fields, aviation in 
country will develop faster and to 
greater degree than in Europe, , 
Glover believes. He pointed out that in © 
this country. time is money and the 
American business man must be gi 
speed. t 


Senator Hawes Forecasts 
Defeat of Merger Resoluti¢ 


Prediction that the Couzens resolu 
(S. J. Res. 161) to prevent certain 
road consolidations will not be adop 
by the Senate was made orally May 27 
by Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Mi ; 
who is leading the opposition to it, 

At present, a motion by Seng 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, that # 
Senate proceed with the consideratii 
of this resolution is pending. It Was 
made May 16, and immediately of 
by Mr. Hawes.‘ Mr. Couze w 
chairman of the Interstate ; 
Committee which divided 9 to 9 ¢ 
resolution, began a speech in bek 
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This chart, appearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made nhblic May 19, 


his proposal which he had not com) 
when the Senate adjourned for the 
end. 

Senator Hawes said that he” de 
whether the motion to consider the 
lution will prevail. On May 19, 
sion of the tariff conference 
expected to delay further debate 
Couzens motion, and Mr. Hawes 
that the delay will operate 


| tracing the course of brokers’ loans, shows a distribution between loans by banks | resolution. 


and loans by other lenders since the end of 1927. 
in New York City: (1) for own account and account of 
9 is (abd (2): fox account:of others.) . Ls Li Tos lee ae 
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| Mount Pleasant, Iowa, chairman of the e 


For your convenience I am enclosing ~ 


“We already have a blue print of such 


but in San Francisco at Third and Mis-~ 


As soon as the American public be- — 
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Entitled to Allowance; 
Benefit Given Firms Sub- 
_ ject to Levy 


“The South Carolina gasoline tax is de- 
ipand by the oil company which pays 





and not by the consumer, the General 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


has held. 


* BureAv oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 7925. 
Memorandum Opinion 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested 


- 








iticome tax purposes, of the gasoline tax} 
imposed by the State of South Carolina. 
gasoline tax of the State of South 
Carolina is imposed in accordance with} 
the provisions of an act of the general 
assembly approved Mar. 21, 1924, and) 
known as “Act No. 731 of the Acts of | 
1924,” as amended by an act of the gen-| 
eral assembly approved Mar. 23, 1925, | 
and known as “Act No. 34 of the Acts of | 

1925.” 
Act Quoted as Amended 


Section 10 of Act No. 731 of the Acts 
of 1924, as amended, contains among 
others the following provisions: 

That every oil company doing domestic 
or intrastate business within this State, 
and engaging in the business of selling, 
consigning, using, shipping, or distributing | 
for the purpose of sale within this State, | 
any gasoline or any substitute therefor, or 
combination thereof, for the privilege of | 
carrying on such business shall be sub- 
ject to the payment of a license tax, which 
tax shall be measured by and graduated 
imy accordance with the volume of sales of | 
such oil company within the State. Every 
such oil company shall pay to the State 
treasurer an amount of money equal to 
five (5) cents per gallon on all gasoline, 
combinations thereof, or substitutes there- | 
for, sold or consigned, used, shipped or 
distributed for the purpose of sale within 
the State. That every oil company subject 
to the tax provided for in this act shall, 
on or before the twentieth day of each 
month, and every month. make out and 
file with the South Carolina tax commis- 
sion a return under oath, in such form as} 





may be prescribed by said South Carolina | 
tax commission showing the number of 
gallons of gasoline, combinations thereof, 
or substitutes therefor, which have been 
sold or consigned, used, shipped or dis- | 
tributed for the purpose of sale within a 
State during the previous month and shall 
at the same time remit to the State treas- 
urer the amount of the tax provided by 
this act. * * * 

* * * It is hereby, declared to be the 
intent and purpose of this act to impose 
a tax upon every oil company engaged in 
domestic or intrastate commerce or busi- 
ness within the schedule provided within 
this act, at the rate therein specified, where 
such gasoline, combinations thereof, or sub- 
stitutes therefor, is originally sold, con- 
signed, used, shipped or distributed by such | 
oil company in this State, but nothing} 





agent, consumer or retailer, selling, con- | 
signing, shipping, distributing or using any | 
of said gasoline, combinations thereof, or 
substitutes therefor,,which may have been 
bought from, consifhed by, or otherwise 
bailed by any oil company as defined within 
this act, which has paid the tax as herein} 
imposed, nor shall this act be held to | 
apply in case of interstate commerce. * * * | 

The term oil company as used in this | 
act shall mean and be held to include any | 


person, firm, corporation, company, partner- | representative of the deceased. In such | Of the trustee direct. 


ship or association engaged in selling or in| 
consigning, using, shipping or distributing | 
for the purpose of original sale within this | 
State, gasoline, combinations thereof, or 
substitutes therefor, as specified in this | 
act. The term “original sale” shall mean | 
the first sale of such product or the first | 
distribution, transfer, consignment or bail- | 
ment of such products for the purposes of 
sale within this State. * * * | 

That the taxes and all penalties herein | 
provided shall be held as a debt payable | 
to the State by the party against whom | 
the same shall be charged, and all such 
taxes, penalties and assessments shall be 
a first lien in all cases whatsoever upon 
all property of the party charged therewith: 
Provided, that nothing contained herein | 
shall be construed as imposing any tax on 
kerosene. 

Tax Not on Consumer 


Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- | 
tions taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year, with certain exceptions not 
here material. Article 151 of Regula-| 
tions 74, promulgated under the revenue 
act of 1928, provides that in general 
taxes are deductible only by the person! 
upon whom they are imposed. 

It appears from the foregoing that the 
purpose of section 10 of Act No. 731 of 
the Acts of 1924, as amended, is to im- 

se the gasoline tax of the State of | 

outh Carolina upon every oil company 
engaggd in the business of selling, con- 
signing, using, shipping, or distributing 
for sale within the State, gasoline, or 
any substitute therefor, or combination 
thereof (with the exeeption of kerosene), 
for the privilege of carrying on such 
business. There is nothing in the stat- 
ute, either by provision for a refund or 
otherwise, to indicate an intention or 
purpose to impose the tax upon the con- 
sumer of gasoline. It is, therefore, the 
opinion of this office that the gasoline 
tax imposed by the State of South Caro- 
lina is deductible under the provisions of 
section 23(c) of the revenue act of 1928 
and article 151 of Regulations 74 only| 
by the oil company by which it is paid 
and not by the consumer. However, if 
the tax is added to or made a part of 
such company’s business expenses, it can 
not be deducted by it separately as a tax. 





State of Minnesota Ruling | 
Given on Listing of Creditor | 





State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, May 17. 
Moneys and credits should be listed in 
the taxing district in which the owner 
etually resides, even though such owner 
temporarily in another district on as- 
sessment day (May 1), the Minnesota 
tax commission recently advised a local 
assessor. This rule is applicable to 
‘Bschool teachers, the commission pointed 





_ Reported in Massachusetts 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
r Boston, May 17. 

. ‘The legislative committee on taxation 
has reported a bill to provide for the 
pointment by the governor of a State 
d of tax appeals of three members 
would consider appeals from both! 
The pres- 
State tax appeal board is made up| 
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if th State treasurer, State auditor and ill 
) me “ot the executive council, — | executor to be @ trustee, it is as if dif-| that 
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Stock Transfer by Party as Executor 
To Himself as Trustee Subject to Tax 





Exemption t> Pederal Lecy Is Held'to Apply Wien 


Exchange Involved 


Where Mr. N. was the executor of a 
will and also the trustee of a trust cre- 
ated by the will, the transfer of shares 





of stock from Mr. N. as executor to, Mr. | 


N. as trustee was subject to the Fed- 
eral stock transfer tax, the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
has held.. A transfer from the name of 
the decedent to Mr. N. as trustee would 
also be taxable, the opinion held. 





‘Bureau oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 7188. 
Memorandum Opinion 
CHARES7.—At the time of his death 


| Mr. M owned 7,502 shares of the capital 


stock of a company. Mr. N was the ex- 
ecutor under the will of the deceased 
and he is also trustee of a residuary 


Stock Transfers 


ie ? 4 


Federal Tax Dec 


No Act of Parties 


ferent persons had been appointed to 
each office.” 

In the case of Williams v. Cushing 
(34 Maine, 370) the court said: 
**Whether the executor and trustee is or 
is not the same is immaterial. Legally 
they are to be viewed as equally dis- 
tinct, whether these trusts are held by 
one or more.” F 


Executor and Trustee 
Distinct Entities 


(See also Parsons v. Lyman, 5 Blatchf., 
170; Henry v. U. S., 251 U.S., 393.) 

The principles so enunciated must be | 
| applied and followed in all cases of this 
;character. Transfers between living 
| persons incur liability to the tax. Where 
[the person in whose name stock is held 
jis dead or has resigned or withdrawn 


not by the consumer. 


Deductions—Bad Debts—Advancemen 
The debts which the statute permi 


U.S. Daily, 894, May 19, 1980. 


Stock Transfer Tax—Taxable Transfe 


or from the name of the decedent to 


No unpublished ruling or deciston 
officer or employe of *the Bureau of I 
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|of stock from the name of the decedent necessity for action by outside persons 


trust created by the will. Mr. N desires|and the law itself so operates as to 
information as to whether the transfer | effect the transfer, no tax is due. The 


to himself as trustee under the will as! and their participation in the transaction 


| law. 
| would be effected by law without any act | the deceased. As trustee he held the re- | and provided should be pursued,” 


| the terms of the declaration of trust. 


| However, in order that the 


directed by the probate court is subject 
to the stock transfer tax. 

Section A-3, Title VIII, revenue act 
of 1926, imposes a stamp- tax upon 
sales or transfers of capitai stock. Lia- 
bility to the tax is incurred upon any 


|one of the several acts specified in the, 


law. That is to say, where the sale or 
transfer of stock is 
such act of the parties the tax becomes 
due. 


ation of law. There being no act to 
which the tax attaches,.the transfer in 
such a case is not taxable. The rule 
on the subject is embodied in article 
35(q), Regulations 71, which reads as 
follows: ° 


| Transfer by Act 
Of Parties Taxable 


Transfers of shares op -certificates of 
stock which result wholly by operation of 
law are not subject to tne tax. Transfers 


of this character are those which the law | 


itself will affect without any voluntary act 
of the parties, such as transfer of stock 
from decedent to execufdr. 


The transfer of stock from the name 
of Mr. M (the decedent) to Mr. N, as 


fexecutor, would be effected wholly by 


operation of law and m such an event it 


|} would come squarely within the terms 
| of the rule quoted and would not be tax- | 


able. 
The taxability of the transfer of the 


stock from Mr. N as executor to Mr. N | 
| as trustee or the transfer from the name 


of the decedent to the name of the trus- 
tee depends entirely upon whether any 


act ot the parties 1s required to effect | 
tne/ transfer 1is| 


the same or whether 
brought about wholly by operation of 
In other words, if either transfer 


of the parties no tax would be due. 


effected by any |} 


However, there are some transfers | 
which are brought about wholly by oper- 


| renders the transfer taxable. 

| In the instant case the decedent, in 
|his will, appointed Mr. N as executor. 
|Upon the death of the decedent and 
| the -probate of his will the estate be- 
;came vested in the executor as such. 
The law operated to transfer the shares 
of stock held by the decedent to the 
executor. No act of any party was re- 
quired to accomplish this result. No 
transfer tax was due. The fact that the 
| stock was not actually transferred to 
| the name of the executor does not effect 
| the operation of the law to vest the title 
jin him. 


| Intervention of Probate 


‘Court Affected Status 


The will also appointed the said Mr. | 
N as tuustee of the residuary trust. As | 
executor, Mr. N was the personal rep- | 
| resentative of the deceased. He held the 
| estate of the deceased as such. As trus- 
tee, he acted in an entirely different ca- 
| pacity. The transfer of the stock from 
| his name as executor to his name as 
| trustee would be an administrative act 
| required of him as executor. The will 
directed the transfer of the stock to Mr. 
N as trustee, but it did not of itself ac- 
complish that object. Nor did the law 
so operate as to effect the transfer. 

In the regular course the estate first 
| had to be administered. The assets and 
liabilities had to be marshaled. The resid- 
uary trust could become effective ties | 


| 








in case the assets exceeded the liabilities. 
These several facts required the inter- 
vention of the probate court and admin- 
istrative action by the executor. In tak- 
ing such action the executor not only 
transferred legal title to the stock but 
also the beneficial interest therein. As 
executor he had charge of the estate of 








| 
' 
| 
| 


| Siduary trust. In order that he could 


disposition of other cases —Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Check Deposit Delay 
Held to Be Negligence 


Attorney General of Illinois 
Rules in, Tax Case Where 
Bank Soon Failed 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, May 17. 

Where a check was given to a county 
collector on Apr. 22 in payment of taxes 
and the bank failed on Apr. 24 before 
the check was presented, there is a prima 
facie case of negligence on the part of 
the county collector and unless. that pre- 
aoe can be suceessfully rebutted, 
the drawer of the check would be dis- 
charged from liability on the check to 
the extent of his loss, Attorney General 
Car\strom recently advised the State’s 
attotney at Carthage. 

“Under the provisions of our statute, 
taxes as$essed against property are made 
lien thereon and if not paid such lien 
may, be enforced,” the attorney gereral 
pointed out. “In the instant case, if the 
taxes have not been paid, the statutory 
provisions relating to delinquent taxes 
must be followed. These provisions are 
mandatory and in my opinion are wholly 
unaffected by any question that may 
arise as to whether the maker of ethe 
check has been discharged or is liable 
thereon or whether the county collector 
and his bondsmen are liable for the pay- 
ment of the tax. In any event the taxes 
faust be paid, and, if not paid, the stat- 
utory proceedings in such cases made 


If the taxpayer should pay the taxes, 


In case of a transfer of stock from | serve as trustee .it was first necessary | the question of liability involved could 
within this act shall be construed to im-| the name of a decedent to the name of | that the transfer of the stock be made. 
pose any such license tax upon any selling | his executor, it is obvious that there can | The fact that this one man served in both 


be no act of transfer from. one to the 
other because the decedent is dead. A 
transfer ordinarily implies a transaction 
between living persons. It being neces- 


decedent be vested in some living per- 
son, the law steps in and by its opera- 
tion vests title thereto in the executor. 
The executor is in reality the personal 


a case the law itself effects the trans- 
fer, and there being no act to which the 
tax attaches no tax is due. 


The transfer of stock to or by trustees 
is ordinarily subject.to the tax (article 
34(c), Regulations 71). This is so be- 
cause in the usual course some act by 


the parties is required to effect the trans- | 


fer. However, under article 35(h) of 
those regulations the followin 
tion is not subject to the tax, viz: 
Exemption Under (Trust 
Agreement Explained 


The transfer of shares or certificates of 
stock from the name of a deceased or re- 


| signed trustee to the name of a substituted 


trustee appointed in accordance with the 
terms of the trust agreement, which is a 
seenaton resulting wholly by operation of 
aw. 

Inthe case of the X Corporation this 
office had occasion to consider the taxa- 
bility of transfers of stock where there 


| Was a succession of trustees by reason 


of death or resignation of one of them. 
The succession was fixed by a declaration 
of trust. It was held that a transfer of 


|legal title to shares or certificates of 


stock under the circumstances provided 
for in the instrument under consideration 
appeared to be quite different from an 
ordinary transfer between individuals or 


| from one group of trustees to other trus- 


tees or persons, the latter transaction 
being ordinarily subject to the stamp 
tax. 

_The distinction drawn was that an or- 
dinary transfer from one individual or a 
group of trustees to other persons is ef- 
fected by voluntary acts of the parties 
while in the case under consideration the 
transfer would be effected by operation 


|of law as a result of the designating of 


substituted trustees in accordance with 
In 


the ordinary conception of the term 


| “transfer” it appears to be understood to 


refer to a transaction between living 
parties, one of whom must deliver or 
transfer to another, and it does not ap- 
ply to cases of devolution of title as a 
result of death or withdrawal. 

Bouvier defines the term “operation 
of law” as a term applied to indicate 
the manner in which a’ party acquires 
rights without any act of his own, It 
would seem that when a trustee is ap- 
pointed to take the place of a resigned 
or deceased trustee that his succession 
to the title to the shares of stock which 
were held by his predecessor would be 
automatic under the terms of the dec- 
laration of trust and suche title would 
devolve upon him by operation of law. 

The department has held that the 
transfer of shares or certificates of 
stock from the name of a deceased or 
resigned trustee to the name of a sub- 
stituted trustee appointed in accordance 
#ith the terms of a trust agreement is 
a transfer resulting wholly by operation 
of law, and is therefore not taxable. 
transfer may 
be exempt the new 
ceed to the trust estate in accordance 
with the terms of the trust instrument 
itself; that is, from the effect which the 
law gives to the trust instrument. 


Where action by an outside party is re-| which would draw ‘12 per cent per .an- 
give effect to the 


quired in order to 
transfer to a particular 


parties and not by operation of law. 


following rule is stated: 


g transac- | 
: | 


trustee must suc-| 


| capacities is immaterial to the issue. 
| The necessity for the intervention of the 
| probate court to effectuate the transfer 
| of the stock from the executor to the 


|sary that the title to stock held by a/| trustee and for action by the executor 


| would render the transaction taxable. 

| These same acts also serve to render 
| taxable the transfer of the stock from 
| the name of the decedent to the name* 
True, the de- 
cedent is dead and can not himself bring 
}about the transfer, but, on the other 
| hand, neither his will nor the law can 
; effect the transfer without action by 
| other parties. Action by the probate 
;court and by the executor is required. 
| This requirement and the action taken 
make the transaction taxable. 

So, whether the transfer of the stock 
be from Mr. N as executor to Mr. N as 
trustee, or from the name of the de- 
cedent to Mr. N as trustee, direct, the 
result is the same, for in either case acts 
of parties are required to effect the 
transfer and thus take the transaction 
out of the exempt class of transfers 
brought about wholly by operation of 
aw. 

For the reasons indicated it is held 
that either of the transactions in ques- 
tion is subject to the stamp tax. 








Farther Inquiry on Taxes 
In Massachusetts Proposed | 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts =~ 
Boston, May 17. | 

The ways and means committee of the | 
Massachusetts house of representatives | 
has decided to report a “resolve” calling 
for further investigation into proposed | 
changes in the tax laws by next year’s 
legislature, according to Representative 
Arthur W. Jones, chairman of the com- 
mittee. If it is adopted, it’ will mean no 
action by the present legislature on the 
various bills reported by the committee | 
on taxation, it was pointed out. 

The ways and means committee feels 
the report of the special committee on} 
| taxation is a good one, but such an im- 
| portant subject should not be considered | 
in the closing days of the annyal session, 
| particularly as there is a wide'divergence 
in the viéws of the members, Representa- 
tive Jones explained. 


| 





‘North Carolina Tax 


Penalty Ends in May) 





Limit Called Fixed by Law for 
June Sale of Property 








State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, May 17. 
When property taxes are paid in the 
} month of May a penalty of 4 per cent 
| is imposed, but that is the maximum pen- 
alty since the law provides that the prop- 
erty shall be sold on the first Monday ‘in 
| June, Charles M. Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the county government advisory 
commission said May 14 in reply to an 
inquiry. The full text of Mr. Johnson’s 
letter follows: 

Section 805, chapter 344, Public Laws 
of 1929, which is on page 469, provides 
for discounts and penalties in payment of 
| taxes, Item 7 under this section provides 
for a penalty of 4 per eent for the month 
of May. It does not go beyond May, for 
the reason that the law provides that 
the land shall be sold on the first Monday 
in June and tax sale certificates issued 





num for the first year from the date of 


1 trustee, the|sale. Where the sale has been postponed | 
|transfer is Py voluntary act of the | by an injunction, the attorney general ad- | 


| E, 


be determined in a suit brought against 
the county collector and his bondsmen 
by the-taxpayer to recover the amount 
paid;.the opinion explained: 





Coal Company Seeking 
Recovery of Utah Levy 





State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, May 17. 
The Pldsant Valley Coal Co. has in- 
stituted a suit in the District Court of 
Carbon County to recover $8,000 prop- 
erty taxes paid on certain coal lands. 
The right of the State to sell the lands 
in question was in the courts several 
years ago and the company now claims 
it did not have title to the property at 
the time the taxes were paid. The fact 
that the company had full possession of 
the property during the period in ques- 
tion ‘is a complete defense, the answer 
prepared by Attorney General George F. 

Parker contends. 





Circuit Hearings Scheduled 
By Board of Tax Appeals 





The Board of Tax Appeals announced 
that hearings had been scheduled to be 
held in New York from May 26 to May 
29, in Detroit from June 2 to June 13, 
and in Spokane from June 2 to June 6. 
Following are the cases to be called: 

New York, before Matthews, May 26 to 
May 29: 31736, Estate of Daniel T. Garrie; 
31740, 45906, Mortimer J. Fox; 31984, Robert 
E. Binger; 32081, 32568, C. H. ©, Jagels; 
32388, Fritz Hill; 32339, Fred Buechner; 
33279, Nathaniel J. Hess; 33918, L. & N. 
Construction Corp.; 33960, Ida Schumer; 
34038, Estate of Lewis Schoolhouse; 34156, 
Samuel Keller Jacobs; 34305,° Wilhelm 
Kaupe; 34306, Louis A. Stirn; 34807, Ead- 
mund A, Stirn; 31589, Diamond Electric 
Specialties Corp.; 20558, John 8S. Garvan, 

Detroit, befo&e Van Fossan, June 2 to 
June 13: 31032, 47788, Edwin S. George; 
28855, Kohrs Packing Company; 34919, Leo 
Thomas; 18083, Caille Brothers Com- 
pany; 34421, Estate of Berten M. Davey; 
40019, Estate of Edward T. Kelley. 

31384, Joseph LL. Selling; 9309, Russell G. 
and John Finn. : 

24310, David A. Brown; 33937, Frank J. 
Siterlet; 36530, Estate of August Siterlet; 
36531, Christopher Henning; 36532, Morritz 
Gericke; 36555, Emma Gericke; 41619, Eliza. 
beth Schultz; 42376, Edward Siterlet; 43403, 
William G, Sturman; 43404, Charles Siter- 
let; 45181, Theodore Miller; 31369, Benton 
Harbor State Bank; 25252, Stephen J. Bar- 
tush; 25253, F. J. Bartush, 

29700, Davis “& MeGonigle Co.; 21826, 
Hotel Charlevoix Co,; 30008, Charles J, 
Higgins; 30082, 20184, Ben B. Jacob. 

39464, Wood Corporation of Delaware; 
41245, Rand’s Incorporated; 42612, W, 
Young Corporation; 42895, General Securi- 
ties Corp: 

32783, A. W. Kutsche & Co.; 89347, James 
S. Alexander; 47116, R. R, Pattersqn Con- 
struction Co.; 25709, Essex Motors; 42917, 
Mamie R, Oakman et al: 

Spokane, before Black, June 2 to June 6: 
22184, Lester L. Robison; 22255, Elmer D. 
Bryson; 35009, Farmers & Merchants Bank; 
18501, Grand Hotel Company; 30101, 37145, 
Western Union Life Insurance Co.; 29916, 
39686, Inland Finance Co.; 28999, Dr. James 
Sutherland; 19102, E. H, Stanton; 16400, 
Quilp Gold Mining Co. 


Ty 


| provided for in chapter 344 does not ex- 
| tend beyond the month of May, 

For this reason, if for no other, I think 
that the commissioners should take steps 
to have the injunction dissolved; because 
certainly, if the taxes are not collected, 
they will have to borrow money and Kay 
interest on it, while the people who have 
not paid their taxes will not pay any. 
penalty during the period the injunetion 
| is in effect, This, of course, is unfair to 
the people who have paid their taxes and 
they will be taxed next year again to 





r vises me that there would be no penalty | 
In section 281 of Perry on Trusts the | for the period after the first Monday in 


June unt# the sale was. held, since the 


“If a testator in his will appoint his | certificates draw interest from the date 


they, are 


n 


and the penalty, as | that 


pay the interest charges on borrowed 
money. Certainly, if a man is unable to 





pay his taxes, he should be willing ferences held in the Bureau it is deter- 
pay the penalty to offset the latte mined that ‘such deductions were er- 
t the county, will have to pay, § —| roneously, omitted from the tax. returns, 
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Deductions 


Index and Digest 


isions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—State Taxes—South Carolina Gasoline Tax— as 

‘_ The gasoline tax imposed by the State of South Carolina is deductible for 
Federal income tax purposes only by the oil company which pays it and_ 
If, however, the tax is added to or made a part of 
“the business expense of such company, it can not be deducted by it separately 
as a tax—Bur. Int. Rey. (G. C. M. 7925)—V U. S. Daily, 894, May 19, 1930. 


ts to Political Campaign— Bie 
ts to be charged off when ascertained 


to be worthless are debts where there is an obligation of the debtor to pay and 
a right of the creditor to receive and enforce payment; advancements to polit- 
ical campaign held not deductible.—Cullinan v. Commissioner. (B, T. A.) —V 


rs—Transfer to Trustee— 


The transfer of stock from John Doe as executor to John Doe as trustee 


John Doe, trustee, direct is subject to 


tax.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7188)—V U. S. Daily, 894, May 19, 1930. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 
nternal Revenue as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


Rebates to Adjust 


| Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureai 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
| claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
} marized as follows: 

Mrs. J. M. Powell 

Mrs. J. M. Powell, New York. Overas- 
sessments of income taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1926, $8,140.28; 1927, $13,495.38. 

The overassessments are due to the 
elimination of certain income reported 
| in the returns filed which, upon an in- 
vestigation by field examiners, it is de- 
termined was not in fact the income of 
this taxpayer but of a certain trust. Ac- 
cordingly, the reported incomes of this 
taxpayer are decreased by such amounts} 
upon which deficienc&s in tax have been 
assessed against the trust. 

Apollo Steel Co. 

Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pa. An 
overassessment of income and profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer is determihed as follows: 1920, 
$39,609.91. 

Of the overassessment, $22,072.38 is 
caused by the allowance of a deduction 
for the loss of useful value with respect 
to capital assets permanently discarded 
jduring the taxable year since it is de- 
termined that such deduction was erro- 
neously omitted in a prior audit which 
formed the basis for the assessment of 
la deficiency in tax. This allowance is| 
made after consideration of ali relevant 
jfacts and circumstances such as the de- 
|preciated costs of the properties and the 
fact and time of the abandonment. Sec- 
tion 234(a) (4), revenue act cf 1918; 
article 148, Regulations 45, as amended 
by T. D. 3206 (CO, B. 5, 142); Kilby Car 
& Foundry Company v. Commissioner, 
4B. T. A. 1294, 


The amount of $13,863.61 is caused 
by a reduction in the valuation of the 
inventory as of Dec. 31, 1920, simce upon 
further consideration it is detcrmined 
that the valuation of the inventory as 
computed in a prior audit (whicm formed 
the basis for an assessment cf a defi- 
ciency in tax) was materially overstated. 
Revision is made accordingly and the 
closing inventory valuation used in the 
present audit is the same as that used 
in the determination of the tax liability 
for the subsequent year. Section 203, 
revenue act of 1918; articles 1582. to 
1/1584, inclusive, Regulations 45; as 
|amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40); 
| Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company, 2 
B. T. A. 256, and Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company, 2 B. T. A. 306. s 

The allowance of a dedtction for de- 
pletion causes $1,962.27 of the overas- 
sessment since it is determined that such 
deduction was erroneously omitted in a 
prior audit which formed the basis for 
an assessment of a deficiency in tax. 
This deduction is determined after a 
thorough investigation of the taxpayer's 
records and properties by Bureau engi- 
neers and constitutes a reasonable al- 
lowance as authorized by section 234 
(a)(9), revenue act of 1918, and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $1,711.65 is due to the 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax since the determination 
of an overassessment results im a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 

William T. Hoops 

William Hoops, New York. An} 
overassessmént of income tax in favor| 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1928, $32,815.93. 

Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $32,508.14 is caused by the 
reduction of the reported profits derived 
from the sale of the shares of the capi- 
tal stock of certain domestic corpota- 
tions since, after a field examination of, 
the taxpayer’s accounting records, it is 
determined that such profits are er- 
roneously overstated. Section 22 (a), 
revenue act of 1928; article 51, Regu- 
lations 74. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $307.79 is due to the al- 
lowance of a deduction representing the 
understatement of the deduction claimed 
on the return for the amount of inter- 
est paid during the above year. Sec- 
tion 28 (b), revenue act of 1928; arti- 
cle 141, Regulations 74. 

Utica Knitting Co. 
Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y. 





R_| Overassessments of income taxes and 


interest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1922, $673.30; 1023, 
$448.28; 1925, $16,364.22; 1926, §$8,- 
091.33. 

The overassessments result from the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
depreciation since after a field examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 
and records and conferences held in the 
Bureau it is determined that the deduc- 
tions claimed in the tax returms are in- 
adequate and less than the reasonable 
allowances authorized by sections 234 (a) 
(7), revenue acts of 1921 and 1926, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 
Appeal of Even Realty Co. 1 B. T. A. 
355. 

Tampa Gas Co. 

Tampa Gas Company, Tampa, Fila. 
Overassessments of income taxes and 
interest in favor of the'taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1924, $1,635.63; 
1926, $13,538.84; 1927, $8,350.50; 1928, 
$2,904.74, 

Of the overassessments $20,748.18 is 
| caused by the allowance of deductions for 
| losses sustained on the final -disposition 

of certain assets during the taxable years 
since after a field examination and con- 
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State Taxation | 


Deduction Based on Advancement Made 
To Political Campaign Is Disallowed 





Type of Loss Adjudged Not to Meet Requirements for 
Bad Debt in Reducing Taxable Income 





Where the taxpayer madé an ad-| kept on the cash receipts and. disburse- 
vancement to a political campaign, and/| ments basis. ‘ 
such advancement was repaid only in| In 1922 the eampaign committee for 
part, the balance could not be charged | George E. B. Peddy, panglidate for United 
off ats a bad debt in computing the Fed- States Senator from Texas, sought to 
eral’ income tax, the Board of Tax Ap-| get 30 men to contribute $5,000 each for 
peals has held. such purpose. The petitioner agreed to 
and made such $5,000 contribution. The 
whole number of subscribers could not 
be immediately procured, and the: com- 
mittee was in great need of funds to 
|carry on its campaign. The petitioner 
agreed ‘to advance and lend the com- 
mittee $30,000, he and the committee, 
through its chairman, agreeing and be- 
lieving that such Was to be repaid to the 
petitioner out of the receipts of the com- 
mittee from expected contributions. As 
the campaign closed it was found that 
ipts from contributions fell 





J. S, CULLINAN 
; vV- a 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 29506. 


JoHN WALSH and L. A. Spiess for the 
taxpayer; J. E. MARSHALL and G, A. 
RAY for the Commissioner. _ 
’ Findings of Fact and Opinion 
May 12, 1930 the aoe 
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In this proceeding the petitioner seeks 
a redetermination of his income tax lia- 
bility for the calendar year 1922 for 
which year the respondent has deter- 
mined a deficiency in the amount of 


$23,629.79. The petitioner alleges that 
the respondent committed the following 
errors in his determination: (1) In add- 
ing to petitioner’s taxable income $12,- 
000 received from the American Repub- 
lics Corporation and the Galena-Signal 
Oil Company as reimbursement for cer- 
tain bufsiness expenses incurred and paid 
while engaged in business matters for 
the said corporation; (2) in refusing to 
permit the petitioner to take a deduc- 
tion. of $29,224.59 as a debt determined 
to be worthless and uncollectible in the 
year 1922; and (8) in adding to peti- 
tioner’s taxable income for the year 1922 
the sum of $8,888.30 alleged to repre- 
sent a profit on the sale of real estate. 
At the hearing the respondent abandoned 
his contention as to the inclusion of 
$12,000 in petitionen’s taxable income. 


Repayment of Loan 
For Campaign Expected 


It has been stipulated that the findings 
of fact made by the Board in J. S. Cul- 
linan, 5 B. T. A. 996, being an appeal | 
of the same taxpayer for the years 1919 
to 1921, inclusive, may be adopted as the 
facts in this proceeding. In the former 
proceeding it was found that the peti- 
tioner acquired and improved Shadyside 
addition to the City of Houston at a total 
cost of $228,383.84, and that in 1922 he 
sold Lot X in this subdivision to E. H.| 
Buckner for $15,340. The findings of | 
fact in J. S. Cullinan, supra, in so far 
as they are pertinent and relevant to any | 
issue involved in this proceeding are 
hereby adopted and made a part hereof. 
The petitioner’s books of account were 
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This allowance is made after considera- 
tion of all relevant facts and,.circum- 
stances such as the depreciated costs of 
the properties and the fact and time of 
the abandonment. Sections 202, 234 (a) 
(4), revenue acts*Of 1924 and 1926, and 
23 (£), (g), revente act of 1928; and the 
regulations ‘promulgated thereunder. 
Kilby Car & Foundry Company v. Com- 
missioner, 4 B. T. A. 1924. 

The amount of $4,888.41 is caused by 
the allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation since after a field in- 





vestigation of the taxpayer’s accounting 
records and conferences held in the Bu- 
reau it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the tax returns are inade- 
quate and less than the reasonable allow- 
ances authorized by sections 234(a)(7), 
revenue acts of 1924 and 1926, and 23(k), 
revenue act of 1928; andthe regulations 
promulgated thereunder. Appeal of 
Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 355. 
The allowance of additional deductions 
to provide for amortization of bond dis- 
count and expense causes $596.53 of the! 
overassessments since it is determined 
that such deductions were erroneously 
understated in the tax returns for the 
years 1927 and1928. Sections 234(a) (2), 
revenue act of 1926, and 23(b), revenue 
act of 1928; articles 545 and 563, Regula- 
tions 69, and 68 and 176, Regulations 74. 
The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $196.59 is caused by the. re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defici- 
ency in tax for the year 1924 since the 
determination of an overassessment re- 


interest. 
American Potash Co. 


American Potash Company (Ne- 
braska), Lincoln, Nebr. Overassessments 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1917, $61,561.96; 1918, $174,957.33. 


Of the overassessment for the year 
191%, the amount of *$50,726.61 is caused 
by the allowance of a ‘deduction for ‘de- 
pletion inasmuch as a deduction therefor 
was erroneously omitted from the return 
filed. This allowance is made after an 
extensive investigation by Bureau en- 
gineers and thorough consideration of 
relevant facts and circumstances. Section 
12(a) second, revenue act of 1916; arti- 
cles 171 and 172, Regulations 33 (re- 
vised). 

The amount of $10,172.16 of the oyer- 
assessment for the year 1917 is due to 
the allowance of additional deductions 
for ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses since it is determined, after a 
thorough field investigation of the tax- 
payer’s accouting records, that such de- 
ductions claimed in the return filed were 
understated. Section 12 (a) first, reve- 
nue act of 1916; article 129, Regulations 
33 (ievised). 

The balance ofthe overassessment for 
the year 1917 amounting to $663.19 re- 
sults from the decrease in the gross in- 
come reported and from the allowance of 
a loss sustained on the sale of certain 
assets. After a field examination of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and rec- 
ords it is ascertained that the reported 
gross income-was erroneously overstated 
by\_ reason of the inclusion therein of 
certain amounts applicable to the year 
1916 and that no deduction was claimed 
in the return for the foregoing loss. 
Sections 10, revenue act of 1916, as 
amended by section 1206, revenue act 
of 1917; section 12 (a) second, revenue 
act of 1916; articles 88 and 147, Regu- 
lations 33. (revised). 

The inclusion of tKe operating loss of 
an affiliated corporation in arriving at 
the consolidated met loss causes the en- 
tire overassessment, amounting to $174,- 
957.32, for the year 1918 since it is de- 
termined, after consideration of all the 
facts, that the income disclosed in a 
prior audit based upon then available in- 





ment of a defichtency m tax, Was er- 


sults in a proportionate reduction of the} 


formation, which resulted in the assess- | 





roneous,, Section 240, revenue act of 
1918; articles 633 (as amended by T. D. 
4100 Cc. B, VI-2, 254) and 687, 
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ow what was expected. Post- 
campaign efforts were extensively made 
by the chairman to procure contributions 
© pay off the deficit, and out of the final 
balance on hand after payment of cam- 
paign expenses the petitioner’s loan was 
reduced $775.41, leaving a balance un- 
paid of $29,224.59, 


Enforceable Right Is 
Incident of Debt 


Opinion * 

Biack.—At the hearing the respond- 
ent withdrew his contention in regard to 
the $12,000 received from American Re- 
publics Corporation and the Galena-Sig- 
nal Oil Company, the same issue having 
been decided adversely to him in the 
case of this taxpayer for prior years, re- 
ported in 5 B. T. A. 996. Therefore, 
on this issue decision is for the peti- 
tioner. In the prior case also was at 
issue the method of computing profits 
on the sale of lots in a subdivision. The 
facts were stipulated to be the same and 
the lot im question in this proceeding 
was found to have been sold for $15,340. 
No new evidence was introduced and in 
the final determination of the tax 
against petitioner under Rule 60, re- 
spondent should use the same method 
of computing the profit on the lot in 
Shadyside addition to the City of Hous- 
ton sold to E. H. Buckner in 1922, as 
we decided in J. S. Cullinan, supra, 
should be used for similar lots sold dur- 
ing the years involved in that pro- 
ceeding. 

The only remaining issue is that in 
regard to the $29,224.59 advanced by the 
petitioner to the Peddy senatorial cam- 
paign in Texas. He contends that this 
was in the nature of a loan which he 
ascertained to be worthless in 1922 and 
that he is entitled to a deduction of the 
full amount as a bad debt. 

Section 214 (7) revenue act of 1921 
permits a deduction from gross income 
of debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within*the taxable year. The 
‘word debts as used in the statute is to 


be taken in its usual and accepted mean- + 


ing. A debt, according to Webster, is 
that which is due from one person to 
another whether money, goods or serv- 
ices; that which one person is bound to 
pay to another or to perform for his 
benefit; that of which payment is liable 
to be exacted; due, obligation, liability. 
Words and Phrases, First Series, volume 
2, 1864, and cases there cited. A debt is 
defined to be in its general sense a-speci- 
fic sum of money, which is due or owing 
from.one person to another, and denotes 
not only the obligation of the debtor to 
pay, but the right of the creditor to re- 
ceive and enforce payment. Campbell. v, 
City of Indianapolis, 57 N. E. 920, 155 
Ind, 187. ; 


Deduction as Bad Deb 
Properly Refused 


Before a deduction can be allowed on 
account of a worthless debt it is essential 
that the existence of a valid debt be 
established. Missouri Valley Bridge and 
Iron Co., 14 B. T. A. 1162. In the case 
of Federal Fuel Co, 3 B. T. A. 814, we 
said: ~ 

“If the debtor was not legally liable 
to the taxpayer then there was no debt 
to become worthless. It can not become 
worthless because of inability to estab- 
lish legally the liability for the debt, for 
in such a case there is not an ascertain- 
ment or worfhlessness of an existing 
debt, but an ascertainment of the non- 
existence. of such a debt.” 

In the instant case the petitioner made 
a contribution of $5,000 to the Peddy * 
senatorial committee and at or about the 
same time made an advancement of $30,- 
000 more to the campaign committee to 
meet obligations of the campaign which 
were then pressing. It was understood 
and agreed that petitioner was to be 
reimbursed for this $30,000 out of col- 
lections which the committee expected 
to make from certain individuals which 
the committee had listed as prospective 
contributors. It was not contended by 
the petitioner that he committee agreed 
to be personally liable to him for the 
$30,000 or any part thereof, but only to 
reimburse him out of the proceeds of 
collections to be made. Seven hundred 
and seventy-five dollars and forty-one 
cents. was all that petitioner ever re- 
ceived in payment anmd_ the balance, 
amounting to $29,224.59, it seems 
he will have to charge up to ex- 
perience. If he had sued the mem- 
bers of the committee for the balance 
due, they Wwould have doubtless en- 
tered the plea that they were not per- 
sonally responsible for the debt and had 
only agreed to pay out of moneys col- 
lected and that after diligent effort they 
had been only able to return petitioner 
$775.41. The debts whieh the statute 
permits to be charged off when ascer- 
tained to be worthless are debts where 
there is an obligati of the debtor ‘to 
pay and a right of the creditor to re- 
ceive and enforce payment. 

We hold that petitioner's clair 
against the Peddy committee fails to 
meet this test and that respondent did 
not err in refusing to allow petitioner 
to take same as a bad debt deduction 
from gross income in 1922, 

Judgment will be entered under rule 50, 





New York Opinion Given 
On Taxing Stock Transfers 





State of New York: 

Albany, May 17. 
The New York inheritance tax may 
be imposed upon the transfer of the 
shares of stock of New York corpora- 
tions owned by nonresident decedents. 
Attorney General Hamilton Ward ady, 
vised Deputy Tax Commissioner Seth ¥7 
Cole May 14. The question was pre- 
sent in consequence of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case entitled Farmers Loan & 
st Co, v. Minnesota (IV U. 8. Daily 
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Farm Board Specialist Ad- 


oe 


vises Regional and Na- 
tional Organizations to 
Eliminate - Competition 





By Kelsey B. Gardner 
Marketing Specialist, Federal Farm Board 


ring each 12 months a total of more 
than 1,000,000 carloads of fruits, melons, 
and vegetables is shipped by rail to a 
ket by agricultural producers ip the 
United States. To this large mov ment 
every State in the Union contributes. 
This volume of business js significantly 
increased by the movement by auto truck 
for which no complete figures are avail- 
a | lati t opera 
‘Although figures relating to co - 
tive activities are incomplete, we do know 
that well in excess of 200,000 of these 
carload shipments of fruit, melons and 
vegetables were shipped and sold by 
growers through their own cooperative 
sales agencies. t 
The cooperative handling of fruits and 
vegetables thus assumes a significant im- 
portance in the movement of these com- 
modities to market. Two years ago it 
included at least 1,269 associations with 
an estimated membership of | 215,000 
growers who carried on a business of 
some $300,000,000 through their own Co- 
operative organizations. The fruit and 
vegetable group embraces a wide variety 
of commodities so that when we look 
more closely at the» cooperative effort in 
the industry, fwe discover a picture with 
many shades of variations according to 
éach commodity and its several produc- 
ing sections. 
Citris Growers Cooperate 
For example, cooperation among 
citrus growers is high. In California 
about 85 per cent of the citrus crop 18 
handled through cooperative associations. 
From 60 to 65 per cent of the entire 
United States rail movement of citrus 
fruft is handled by grower-owned and 
controlled sales agencies. For potatoes, 
the proportion of the total carloads 
shipped during each year amounts to 12 
or 15 per cent. 


In the territories where cooperatives 


" are operating these organizations are 
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handling in some instances very high per- 
centages of the total shipments originat- 
ing in their operating areas. The low 
pe~centage of the total volume of pota- 
foes which is handled cooperatively 
arises from the fact that some of the 
important potato producing sections are 
not organized for cooperative action by 
growers. On the other hand, certain. of 
the melon and vegetable crops are hardly 
represented in the ranks of cooperative 
associations. ae 

The development and coordination of 
cooperative effort in the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables thus presents & 

roblem of importance. » Teo often we 

ave had the spectacle of numerous codp- 
eratives forwarding the-products of their 
members to market without regard to the 
markéting plans of competitor coopera- 
tive associations. The glutted markets 
resulting from this unorganized market- 
ing and the frenzied efforts of sellers 
have enabled buyers to take full advan- 


part of producer shippers. — 
United Effort Required : 

The condition is made much more dif- 
ficult when the disorganized efforts of 
individual growers and private shippers 
are adged to the marketing picture. This 
situation has held too long. In the in- 
terests of producers and consumers, de- 
velopment of more. united effort is 
required. 

A development program for the co- 
operative marketing of fruits and veg- 
etables must be based primarily upon a 
four-fold policy of (first) strengthening 
existing cooperatives, (second), building 
new local cooperatives wherever practi- 
cable, (third) developing efficient re- 
gional organizations in important pro- 
ducing areas, and (fourth) the estab- 
lishment of national sales organizations 
for commodities where cooperative ef- 
fort is sufficiently strong to support or- 
ganizations of this character. 

Acting on this program, growers’ or- 
ganizations engaged in the marketing 
of dry beans, have established a central 
organization for the selling of the dif- 
ferent varieties of this commodity grown 
in the several bean-producing States. 

Another organization is contemplated 
for the marketing. of potatoes handled 
by cooperative associations. At a con- 
ference with the Federal Farm Board 
representatives of cooperatives handling 
potatoes appointed an organization com- 
mittee to work with the Board in the 
development of more comprehensive re- 
gional and national marketing plans for 
this commodity. 

Advantages Cited 

Through organizations of regional and 
national scope will be developed effective, 
centralized, unified and coordinated ef- 
fort among cooperative associations in 
the distribution of fruits and vegetables. 
From such organizations producers have 
a right to: expect more economical op- 
eration, the elimination of duplication 
of sales effort among cooperatives, and 
more intelligent and efficient marketing. 
Through their organizations acting in 
cooperation with various State and Fed- 
eral agricultural agencies, producers may 
also bring about an improvement in the 
adjustment of quantities produced to de- 
mand, thereby tending to do away with 
some ‘of the disastrous financial effects 
which arise from unwise increases in 
plantings. ? 

Supplemental and most essential to the 
program of the development of national 
organizations are the coordinating and 
bringing ether of cooperative effort 
within a single producing region. The 
need for concerted effort on the part of 
cooperatives within a territory where 
production and marketing conditions are 
similar has been definitely demonstrated. 

At the preeenn time, in some important 
fruit and vegetable-producing _ territo- 
ries there are a number of competing or- 
ganizations operating more or less in- 
dependently of one another to their mu- 
tual disadvantage. A well-reasoned and 
constructive program by which these or- 
ganizations may be brought together is 
most essential. 

Movement Under Way 

Active steps have been taken to con- 
centrate cooperative effort in the mar- 
keting of citrus fruit in Florida. At the 
same time, additional members are being 
added to the cooperative organization in 
this area, so that the volume of citrus 

uit handled cooperatively may be ma-, 
erially increased. } 

There is also under, way in an impor- 
ant vegetable area the development of 
ns for enabling a number of coopera- 
ve associations handling ‘Sigeaiedny of 

pe ears of products annually: to: co- 










Distribution 
Cooperation Between |Census Will Show Detailed Distribution 
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tion of Coal for First Time 





to Reveal Marketing Channels and What and 
How Much Is Used in Various Localities 





By Fred E. Berquist 
Statistician for Census of Mines and ‘Quar ries, United States Bureau of the Census 


Preliminary estimates for 1929. indi- 
cate that approximately 608,990,000 tons 
of coal, 1,006,000,000 barrels of oil, and 
2,300,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas were 
produced by some 6,600 mines and 350,- 
000 wells and manufacturing establish- 
ments. The facts of production of these 
products are ascertained annually by the 
United States Bureau of. Mines. How- 
ever,. accurate and complete statistics of 
distribution and consumption of these 
commodities have never been compiled 
along the lines and in such detail as is 
contemplated by the current census of 
mines and quarries. ‘ 

How much fuel, by kinds, is consumed 
in each county? In each city of over 
10,000 population? How ‘much is con- 
sumed by various industries, by public 
utilities, by railroads and domestic .con- 
sumers? Through what marketing chan- 
nels are these commodities sold and what 
are the facts of wholesale and retail 
trade in them, such as volume of sales, 
number of outlets, persons engaged, 
stocks, etc.? : ; 

The Bureau of the Census is gathering 
this year in a large and comprehensive 
canvass, the data which will answer 
these and many other questions. First 
and foremost of these questions of in- 
terest to the coal industry are data of 
the total consumption of coal and other 
fuels. by small - geographic units—by 
counties, and by cities of over 10,000 
population (excepting railroad consump- 
tion, which will/e presented by regions, 
as reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission). Heretofore, the Census 
Bureau has compiled data for the con- 
sumption of fuels only for manufactur- 
ing and mining and quarrying indus- 
tries. These data in the past have been 
tabulated and presented in tables by 
States. The present undertaking will 
be as nearly complete for the cohsump- 
tion of fuel for all uses as it is possible 
to make it. The presentation of the sta- 
tistics to show consumption by smaller 
geographic units—counties and cities— 
will, in consequence, have far greater 
value as an aid in studying marketing 
and distribution problems. 


Four Main Sources 


Of Data to Be Used ~ 


These figures will be made up from 
industry reports to the census of manu- 
factures, mines and quarries reports to 
the census of mines and quarries, electric 
utilities reports to the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the reports of coal retailers to 
the census of distribution. The accuracy 
of these county and city statistics, as 
well as their early publication, is de- 
pendent upon the care and promptness 
with which the individual census reports 
aré prepared and returned by manufac- 


turers, mine and quarry operators, coal- 


dealers, and others from whom reports 
are required. 

In addition to the information of coal 
consumption, facts pertaining to the 
channels. of distribution; as well as to 
distributors of coal, will be set forth. 
From the coal-mine operator the gis- 
tribution of coal from the mine will be 
ascertained by his responses to the’ fol- 
lowing questions: 

a. Deliveries direct to consumers who 
own or control the mine through direct 
ownership, and sales to affiliated con- 
sumers. 

b. Sales direct to other consumers (in- 
cluding retailers) invoiced by main office 
of the mining company. 

ec. Sales arranged and invoiced by 
separate or branch sales offices of the 
mining company (which offices will make 
separate reports on’ the wholesale dis- 
tribution schedule). 

d. Sales through a separately incor- 
porated selling company owned by the 
same interests as the mining company. 

e. Sales to independent wholesalers or 
jobbers, and sales through nonaffiliated 
agents on commission, 

f. Other sales (specify type-of outlet). 

In addition to the consumption statis- 
tics, much important information will be 
obtained from the census of distribution, 
which includes the canvass of whole- 
sale as well as retail distributors of 
coal. The treatment and presentation 
of the data thus collected will show vari- 
ous aspects of the distribution of coal, 
and this data will be tabulated to show 
the results of counties as well as cities. 
Some of the data which will be shown 
are: . 

a. Number and kinds of distributors; 
b. number of employes, and salaries and 
wages; c. expenses of salesmen; d. rent; 
e. interest; f. other expenses; g. stocks 
on hand; h. volume of sales; i. credit 
sales, etc. 

“The data will be® presented in yarious 
relationships so as to show ratios and 
different facts from which an individual 
dealer, as well as others, may make com- 
parisons and deductions. 

This outline of the proposed presenta- 
tion of data pertaining to the distribu- 
tion of coal (and other fuels) suggests 
the scope and high points of this. subject 
to be treated by this census. The infor- 
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ordinate their sales activities through a 
central regional organization. 

There is also in progress the building 
up of a unified cooperative marketing 
program in the Wisconsin and Michigan 
fruit areas. Under this program it is 
planned to provide not only sales fa- 
cilities for fresh fruit but also process- 
ing facilities for some of the fruit pro- 
duced in this area, after a sufficiently 
large number of growers have joined 
the organization. 

The fruit and vegetable industry needs 
more producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolied marketing cooperatives. The 
program for 1930 and for succeeding 
years may weil be based on the devel- 
opment of unity of effort and the estab- 
lishment, wherever practicable, of large 
scale producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled cooperatives. ° 

This program should also include a 
recognition of the need for development 
of better standards of production, grad- 
ing and packing in many producing 
areas. It is also fundamental that these 
cooperatives be well-managed by compe- 
tent boards of directors and employes 
who possess definite knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of coopera- 
tive effort. 

Sound business principles must be 
used. These larger cooperative efforts 
with an outlook which is more than local 
will thus form one of the' most impor- 
tant steps toward placing the fruit and 
vegetable industry of agriculture ow a 
basis of equality with other industries. 

The foregoing is the full text of 
, an address, May 16, from WRC and 
amistes stations of the National 
froadcasting Company, in the Na- 
> tional Farm and-Home Hour... -... 
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mation sought is so basic and important 
to all concerned and will be so presented 
that the industry as a whole would bene- 
fit from it. 

More specifically as to the value of 
this census, the mine operator will learn 
of the magnitude of his fuel-consuming 
areas. He may learn what portion of 
the fuel consumed is supplied by him, 
and how coal fares in competition with 
other fuels—from county to county, and 
from city to city. He may learn héw 
his marketing channels compare with 
others in his section as well as those 
in other areas. These facts should help 
him as well as the producing industry 
as a whole to market coal more éfficiently 
and economically, 

The wholesaler and the retailer will 
become aware of many facts about the 
field of coal distribution in its totality 
with which they can make comparisons 
with their own business. For example, 
they will be able to tell how many and 
what kinds of dealers and the total vol- 
ume of dealer sales in their area; to 
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the average costs of wholesaters and 
fetailers, such as wages, rents, interest, 
etc.; to note the volume of credit sales 
as contrasted with cash, sales, and other 
facts... From these facts. they will dis- 
cover for themselves how their —busi- 
nesses and their managements rank with 
the average of these establishments ‘in 
their locality as well as.those in other 
localities. In fact, it’ should, and it is 
expected will, assist them to become more 
efficient and economic distributors. 

As to the manufacturer; mine or 
quarry operator, public utility, and other 
consumers of fuel who are required to 
report their consumption—what of them? 
The ‘answer is that any information 
which may assist .in efficient and orderly 
marketing of fuels should produce favor- 
able results. for the consumer in the long 
run—assured supply, better service, 
lower and more stable prices, and bet- 
ter standards, : 

The published . reports . containing. this 
material will, be made available to the 
industry as soon as possible after all in- 
dustrial establishments have prepared 
and returned the required reports to the 
Census Bureau. Accurate, compiete, and 
prompt returns from éach and every es- 
tablishment will insure valuable . and 
timely. information for the industry. It 
is also hoped that preliminary statistics 
may be published in advance’ of the final 
reports. 

The work of the Census Bureau is to 
gather, compile. and disseminate infor- 
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Imports of Fresh Vegetables Exceed 
Exports as Volume of Business Gains 





Foreign Trade Valued at $40,768,095 in 1929; Trade in 


Dry Pr 


oducts of Farm Also Greater 





‘By M. A. Wulfért 
Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


Every year the United States does a 
large business in vegetables, both fresh 
and dried. Both imports and exports of 
the so-called leafy and succulent vege- 
tables have increased in recent years, as 
the result of the greater use of fresh 
~vegetables throughout the entire year. 
The heaviest imports occur during the 
season October to May, while the larger 
exports go out during April, May, and 
June. ' 

This foreign trade in the United States 
in vegetables has increased steadily in 
volume in recent years. In 1929 it had 
a value of more than $40,000,000. The 
exact figure was $40,768,095, of which im- 
ports were over $28,000,000. 

Dry beans were both exported and im- 
ported. In 1929 the export was the low- 


| est on record, having dropped to 291,218 


SS aa 


lowed which will reflect or expose the 
operation of ‘any single establishment. 


mation for the welfare of all'the people.|The information reported may not be 
€ z All. information. is treated confiden-| used for taxation or inquisitorial pur- 
compare their costs of operation withtially—in fact, no disclosures are al- 





poses. 


bushels. This downward trend in dry- 
bean exports may be attributed in part 
to the strong home demand, to a shrink- 
age of the Cuban market. and to the 
stronger competition with dry beans from 
other exporting countries. Imports of 
dry beans also fell off slightly. Ex- 

rts of dry peas were less, but imports 
increased. 

Potato export trade in 1929 was 
marked by larger shipments than in 1928 
to Canada, Central America and the Phil- 
ippine Islands and lower’ shipments to 
Mexico, Cuba and the other West In- 
dies, and to South America as a whole. 
Total’ exports amounted to 2,734,530 
bushels, 36,213 bushels more than were 
exported in the previous year. Imports 
of potatoes in 1929 amounted to 4,275,- 
847 bushels, 1,032,330 bushels greater 
than the imports of 1928. Of the 1929 
imports over 94 per cent came from Can- 
ada. The balance was supplied by Ber- 
muda, Cuba, the Netherlands, Mexico 
and Estonia. 


During the past three years exports of 
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Customs Court Lowers Rate 


On Galvanized Steel rs 





New York, May 17.—Chief J ast: 
Fischer has just written a decision 
ing that certain galvanized steel - 
taxed at 40 per cent ad. valorem, 


paragraph 399, act of 1922, as oe 
factures of metal not specially’ provided 
for, should have been asse: at the 


teer 


appropriate rates provided for in 
graph 316. Protests of John A. 
& Co., of Philadelphia, making this 
claim, are granted by the’ court. 
tests 368935-G-72948, etc.) 


ynions have increased and amounted to 
580,273 bushels in 1929. The 








market is Canada, whieh took 41 per 

cent of the exports, New Zealand took 

13 per cent, and Panama and Cuba over 
Exports. to Pere z 


3 per cent each. 
Central America, Mexico, New Zealan 
and Australia have increased, but there 
has been a decided drop in exports 
Cuba. Imports of onions into the United 
States exceed exports, and 
amounted to 1,203,388 bushels, the lowest 
imports since 1919, the increase in the 
import duty on onions into the United 
States no doubt having checked the im- 
ports to some extent. Spain, Egypt, 
Chile and The Netherlands supply most 
of the onions imported. 


Practically all of the turnips imported. } 





[Continued on Page 6,Column 7.] = 
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© 1930, Licorrt & Myers Tosacco Co, 


e 


Many FINE QUALITIES make up the “charm” that is 
Miss America’s, but her genuine wholesomeness. appeals 


most of all. 


IN A CIGARETTE, TOO, the real appeal is wholesome- 


ness of taste. 


WITNESS CHESTERFIELD’S popularity, growing every 
day. No flash in the pan, but enduring popularity, earned 
by giving smokers a cigarette of better quality, richer aroma 
and finer fragrance, blended and cross-blended to just one 





end...“ TASTE above everything”. 








oaRErTes 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 





W. State it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester. 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and Hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the ‘price, 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


Ina debutante it’s Charm 


(Pro-) 


in 1929 - 
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nate Committee Assents to 
_ Accused Bureau’s Request 
~ For ‘Investigation of Al- 
~~ leged Inefficiency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ether and digitalis» He alleged that 
injury had been done thereby to 
especially to mothers and newly 
ants. 
Charges Denied 
“Doctor Rusby’s charges were promptly 
emphatically denied by Dr. P. B 
, one of the official delegates to 
convention from the Uni States 
ent of Agriculture who is also 
sistant chief of the food and drug ad- 
ministration. Doctor Dunbar stated there 
been a continuous and effective con- 
trol of these drugs by the Department 
under the.food and drugs act and that 
ie Department is able and willing .to 
. furnish proof. He, offered, if the conven- 
tion saw fit to appoint a committte, to 
y it ‘documentary evidence which he 
asserted would be sufficient to convince 
any ‘fair-minded individual of the effici- 
ency and effectiveness of the Depart- 
ment’s work. 

The letter to Senator McNary from 
Mr. Campbell, asking for the investiga- 
tion, follows in full text: 

_ “On Feb. 12, 1930 Mr. Howard W. Am- 
bruster of New York City, an importer 
of ergot, appeared before the Committee 
on Agriculture, of which you are chair- 
man, and made formal charges against 
this Department on the ground that it 
was lax in the administration of the food 
drugs act. Mr. Ambruster referred 
Specifically to the regulation of ergot, 
ether and digitalis. Upon the conclu- 
sion of his presentation of these charges 
you called upon me for a statement. 
“Briefly I reviewed the: work of the | 
food and drug administration and the 
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Promised ‘ |Foreign Trade Opportunities Include . 
| Wide Variety of American Products S 
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Weekly List of Department of Commerce Shows Inquiries 
- From All Sections of World 
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Ranging from freight and passenger | drops and cheap “novelties, 45485, Sunder- 


@levators to soap wrappers, the weekly 
list of foreign trad ities made 
public May-17 
Commerce includes hand cars, road scrap- 
ers, storage batteries, wood dust, toys 


e opportun 
by the Department of 


land, England (a); flour, first and sec- 
ond clears of Spring and hard Winter 
wheat, 45395, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
flour, Spring or Winter . wheat, 45400, 


and games, automobiles and motorcycles,| Glasgow, Scotland (a); flour, wheat, 


golf and tennis supplies, and numero 
other American products. 

Inquiries for these commodities have 
been received by the Department of Com- 


merce from merchants: in Guatemala, 
Germany, 


Czechoslovakia, Australia, 2 
Colombia, Poland, Netherlands, Spain, 
Greece, Honduras, and. other countries in 
all parts of the world, according to the 
announcement. “i 

Detailed information on any item in 
the list may be obtained by firms or in- 
dividuals from any of the district or co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of *For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, maintained 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 
Hand cars, and road scrapers, 45496, 
Madrid, Spain (p). 


Aircraft: 

Engines and precision instruments for 
aviation, 45483, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a). 

Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories and replace- 
ment parts, garage equipment, and tools, 
45377, Brandenburg, Germany (a or p); 
automobile accessories and’ specialties, 
45447, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); au- 
tomobile clocks, 45454, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia: (a); automobile © replacement 
parts, 45378, Dusseldorf, Germany (a or 
p); automobile wiring assemblies, 45487, 


US| 45419, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); 


flour, wheat, soft Winter, 45432, Tallinn, 
Estonia (a); fruit (apples, etc.), 45387, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); fruit, dried, 
45387, Hamburg, Germany (p); fruit, 
dried, 45388, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
fruit, dried, 45390, Cairo, 
fruit, dried, 45403, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); fruit, dried, 45409, Zurich, Switzer- 
land (a); fruit, dried, 45414, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p); fruit, dried, 45416, 
Nantes, France (a); fruit, dried, 45486, 
Geneva, Switzerland (a); fruit, dried (ap- 
ples and runes), 45410, Reus, Spain (a); 
fruit, dried (apples and prunes) and 
_ cherries, 45492, Johannesburg, 
outh Africa (a); fruit, dried (apricots 
and prunes), California, 45391, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (a); fruit, dried, 45405, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); fruit, dried, 
45411, Potsdam, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried, 45423, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
fruit, dried, 45425, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); fruit, dried (prunes), 45452, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); fruit, dried, especially 
apricots and prunes, 45417, Dijon, France 
(a and p); fruit, dried (raisins), 45406, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); fruit in 
sirup, 45381, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
fruit in sirup, 45391, Alexandria, Egypt 
(a); fruit (oranges and lemons), 45413, 
Warsaw, Poland (p); grain (barley, 
wheat, corn, kaffir corn, etc.), 45385, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); grocery specialties, 
45486, Geneva, Switzerland (a); honey, 
45414, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
honey, 45427, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); | 
|lard, bacon and frozen meats, 45422, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia (a); nuts 





Egypt (a);/ 


experience of that organization with Mr. 

Ambruster. I stated that I would be glad 
~ to appear myself and have others within 

- the Bovartment appear before your Com- 

* mittee to speak definitely on the subject 
if it were the wish of the Committee to 
hold a hearing. Thus far the Committee 
has taken no action. 

“In the current issue of ‘Plain Talk,’ 
a copy of whic#*I am submitting, there 
is in substance a reaffirmation of the 
charges of Mr. Ambruster in an article, 
the authorship of which is ascribed to 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler. While it 
is impossible without serious interference 
with official work to undertake a com- 
plete refutation of every criticism which 
emanates from a trade source I recog- 
nize that sensational charges of the 
character made in Senator Wheeler’s ar- 
ticle can not be ignored except at the 
expense of public distrust and discredit. 

“There has never been a time when 
aad support of our work in the en- 
‘orcement of the food and drugs act was 
more requisite than it is‘now in order to 
combat the united concentrated efforts of 
certain trade elements to obstruct in 
every possible way the efficient enférce- 
ment of this law in the interests of the 

iblic. If the responsible administra- 

officials are lax or incompetent they 


Sydney, Australia (a and py; automo-| (almonds), 45423, Hamburg, Germany 
biles and motorcycles, 45379, Arnhem,|(p); nuts (walnuts and almonds), 45492, 
The Netherlands (a and p); engines, ma-| Johannesburg, South Africa (a); nuts, 
rine; and motor boats, 45447, Hamburg, | pecan, 45486, Geneva, Switzerland (a); 
Germany (a or p). peanuts, salted, 45433, Ottawa, Canada 
Chesticals: (p); rice, 45411, Potsdam, Germany (a); 

. aii 9%, . |rice, 45416, Nliantes, France (a); rice, 

Aluminum bronze powder, 45516, Mi-| 45495, Hamburg, Germany (p); rice, blue 
lan, Italy (p); antimony oxide, pow- 


rose, Carolina, brewer’s, screenings, etc., 
dered, 45465, London, England (p); Cal- * seed: 
cium chloride, 45512, Saskatoon, Canada 45412, Hamburg, Germany (a); e 


Co- 
(p); celluloid for photograph film man- flower and vegetable, 45428, Bogota, Co 


-|lombia (p); tapioca and tapioca meal, 
chloride’ 45496. Madrid, ‘Spain, (pys cok. | 5424; Hamburg, Germany (a or p); veg- 
ors, mortar, and lampblack, 45512, Sas- | tables, dried, 45416, Nantes, France (a); 


katoon, Canada (p); magnesium fluorsili- ve,retables, dried, 45417, Dijon, France 
cate, 45464, Toronto, Canada (p); match- | (@ Md p). 
making materials, raw, 45514, Ninove,| Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Belgium (p); oils, essential, 45486, Ge-| Bathroom fittings, enameled or porce- 
neva, Switzerland ite ee ae jlain, and tubs, washstands, and closets, 
- eeeein oe0; soda, — a 45442, Pernambuco, Brazil (p); galva- 
yy Mine 1c “ van ©, | nized steel sheet roofing, 45493, Helsing- 
tle. ’ » Milan, italy (p Se ge fors, Finland (p); hardware, door, par- 
ic, and soda ash, 45380, Medan, Suma-| ticularly articles of stainless steel and 
tra (p). porcelain, 45491, Malmo, Sweden (a); 
Drugs and: Pharmaceutical Preparations: a Suoeer< Ge — = 
os ‘ : .._|many (a); humidifiers, steam or hot wa- 
en po ory Gist walncton New ter radiator, for apartments and resi- 
Zealand (a); idinés sproprietary dences, 45490, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
bronie“seltwer “and tooth. paste 45467. | iton, sheet, and tin plate, 45437, Dres- 
Athens, Greece (a): medicines, proprie-|%@"» Germany (p); scrap, heavy steel, 
tary, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 45469, heavy cast iron, heavy wrought iron, 


° 


should at least be removed. If they are 
discharging their duty in a conscientious, 
efficient manner they should be vindi- 
cated. “I know of no way through which 
a development of the facts in this mat- 


Bombay, India (a); medicines, proprie- 
tary, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 45470, 
Bombay, India (a); perfume sprays for 
theaters, 45484, Wellington, New Zea- 


mixed heavy wrought iron, and mild steel, 
45441, Swansea, Wales (a); scrap iron 
and steel, 45439, Cardiff, Wales (a); 
scrap, steel, heavy, 45440, Swansea, 
Wales (a);; steel blades, high speed, for 
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‘State Court vecisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut. out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
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i 
hire—Banks—Savings Bank—Voluntary Liquidation— 

A New Hampshire savings bank, particularly a guaranty bank, may volun- 
tarily liquidate and cease to do business, although the legislature has not 
authorized such liquidation or delegated authority to decide the question 
cere to prescribed tests and in a prescribed manner.—Second Natl. Bk. 
of Nashua et al. v. The Old Guaranty Savs. Bk. of Nashua et al. (N. H. Sup. 
Ct.)—V. U. S. Daily, 897, May 19, 1930. 


¥ 


. Hampshire—Banks—Consolidation—State Savings Bank with National 
= Se 


A New Hampshire guaranty savings bank may transfef its assets to a 
national bank under a contract providing for the assumption by the national 
bank of the liabilities of the State bank and the transfer of assets according 
to a plan approved by the State bank commissioner for the full protection of 
the depositors.—Second Nat]. Bk. of Nashua et al. v. The Old Guaranty Savs. 
Bk. of Nashua et al. (N. H. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 897, May 19, 1930, 


\ 
New Hampshire—Banks—Consolidation—Savihgs Bank with National Bank 
—Trust Fund— 

Where a State guaranty savings bank transfers its assets to a national 
bank upon the assumption by the national bank of the liabilities of the sav- 
ings bank, the national bank takes the assets impressed with a trust for the 
payment of the debts and the claims of general depositors of the savings bank 
and must maintain such assets in the form of investments which savings banks 

. are authorized to make, until the general depositors and debts are paid, or 
the security therefor is released.—Second Natl. Bk. of Nashua et al. v. The 
Old Guaranty Savs. Bk. of Nashua et al.—(N. H. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 
897, May 19, 1930. 


New York—Insurance—Control and Regulation—Liquidation of Foreign 
Company—Claim of Attachment Creditor—Interest on Claim— 

The superintendent of insyrance of New York liquidating the assets ofa 
Russian insurance company which were attached, prior to the order for liqui- 
dation, by the assignee of a foreign creditor was required to pay the assignee 
out of the surplus which remained after the payment of domestic creditors 
the interest which had accrued subsequent to the levy.—In re Liquidation of 
First Russian Ins. Co., Claim of Fted S. James & Co. (N. Y. Ct. Appls.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 899, May 19, 1930. 


Texas—Workmen’s Compensation—Amount of Compensation—Cumulative 
Compensation for Total Disability and Total Incapacity of Hand—Specific 
Injuries— ; 

An employe who is totally disabled by reason of an injury to his hand was 
not entitled to cumulative compensation for the period of total disability and 
the period of total incapacity of hand under a provision of the workmen’s 
compensation act for cumulative compensation for “specific injuries,” since 
such provision applies only where the disability results from more than one 
specific injury, and not from one specific injury concurrent with a general 
injury—Texas Employers’ Insurance Assn. v. Maledon. (Texas Comm. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 896, May 19, 1930. ° 


Texas—Workmen’s Compensation—Period of Compensation—Permanent In- 
capacity of Hand— 

An employe who sustained a permanent partial incapacity to hand was not 
entitled, under the Texas compensation act, to compensation for a period of 
300 weeks, but was entitled merely to compensation for a period ascertained 
by deducting from the 150 weeks specified by the specific schedule for loss of 
— *~ paves i re he ye Pee _ eeeneaen for total disability.— 

‘exas Employers’ Insurance Assn. v. edon. (Te Cc ' J— 
U. S. Daily, 896, May 19, 1930. ee Vee Seer 


> 7 ieee 





veneer machinery, 45520, Turin, Italy| (a); calculating machines and planime- 
(a and p). ters, 45455, Warsaw, Poland (a and p); 
Minerals: fire extinguishers, and firemen’s gas and 


smoke masks, 45483, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); frames, photograph, metal, 


Asbestos, cement, and eseraihain, | 
45496, Madrid, Spain (p); copper, spel- 
ter, nickel, cadmium, bismuth, antimony, | 45481, Lisbon, Portugal (a); glass, non- 
magnesium, and cobalt, 45435, Sheffield,| shatterable, for automobiles, 45503, 
Englapd (p); copper tubing, seamless | Neuilly-sur-Seine, France (a); glass- 
45519, Saskatoon, Canada (p); ware ‘washing machines for use in cafes, 
Paper and Paper Goods: 45480, Zurich, Switzerland (a or p); 

Art paper, chromo. boards, sulphite| golf and tennis articles, 45505, Milan, 
bond, manifold, kraft, newsprint, and|Italy (a or p); hospital and laboratory 
bank note paper, 45451, Shanghai, China| supplies, 45501, Paris, France “(a and p); 
letter-addressing machines, 45456, Oporto, 


Portugal (a and p); novelties, bridge; | 
and smokers’ articles, 45489, Rome, Italy 
(p); optical goods and supplies, 45483, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); pewter 








(a and p); Boxes, paper; and printed 
soap wrappers, 45513, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (p); newsprint, bond, and 
colored paper, print ink; and small print- 
ing presses, 45380, Medan, Sumatra (p); 


i a 


land - (a); pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
and toilet preparations, 45466, Radebeul 
Germany (a). 


Electrical Appliances: _ Lumber and Products: . . 
Address amplifier system for public Wood dust, 45496, Madrid, Spain (p). 

perks. 45488, Edmonton, Canada (a);/ Machinery: 

atteries, storage, 45472, Alexandria,} Aluminum ware polishing machine, 

Egypt (a); batteries, storage, 45518, Sa-| 45474, North Melbourne, pe (p); 


— saws, 45438, Dresden, Germany 
”\ (p). 


ter can be made more effectively than 

by a hearing before your Committee. 

May I respectfully request that such ac- 
~ tion be taken?” 





Apple Growers Meet 
With Federal Farm Board 


The committee of 15, representing va- 
rious apple-growing regions of the 
United States, met at the offices of the 
Federal Farm Board on May 14, at the 
call of the Board, to develop plans for 
cooperating in the Board’s national pro- 

m for marketing this commodity, C. 

. Teague, member of the Board, stated 

orally. 


Final Action Deferred 
On Injunctions Bill 





chinery, electric, 45517, Montevideo, Uru-| driven, 45497, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); 
guay (p); household electrical appliances, | building construction machinery, 45495, 
45383, Berlin, Germany (a); household|London, England (a); clothing (men), 
electrical appliances and table and floor| manufacturing machinery, 45448, Frank- 
lamps, 45489, Rome, Italy (p); humidi-| fort, Germany (a); concrete mixers, 
fiers, electric, 45490, Winnipeg, Canada| ditchers, diesel and steam excavators, 
(a); refrigerating units, 45487, Sydney,|paving machines, and small hydraulic 
Australia (a and p); refrigerators, elec-| dredges, 45475, Rome, Italy (a); con- 
tric, 45473, Palermo, Italy (a); television | yeyors (gravity type), for factory use, 
apparatus, 45382, Alexandria, Egypt (a).| 45450, Hamilton, Canada (a); elevators, 
Feedstuffs: freight and passenger, 45496, Madrid, 
Bran, oilseed cakes, etc., 45385, Ham- Spain (p); engines, diesel, 45447, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); coco expeller cakes, 
tailings, press cake, etc., 45404, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); fish and meat meal, 
crab, shrimp, and oyster shells, etc. 
45384, Hamburg, Germany (a or p). 


Foodstuffs: 
Bean, albumen,-or vegetable meals, | 45445, Milan, Italy (s a); presses and 


































many (p); looms for insulation, 45494, 
’| Regina, Canada (a); nailin 
electric, portable, 45445, Cologne, Ger- 





Measure Would Limit Court 
Orders in Labor Disputes 








Committee action by the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee on the Shipstead bill (S. 
2497), limiting the authority of Federal 
courts in the issuance of “injunctions 
growing out of labor disputes, May 17, 

luded unanimous agreement to the 
substitute adopted by the subcommittee 
appointed for its consideration, and the 

option of a number of minor amend- 
ments by the full Committee, Chairman 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, announced 
following the session. | 

No action was taken by the Committee 
as to final disposition of the bill, Sen- 
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Egypt (2); canned fruit, salmon, oysters, 





Sausages, corned beef, etc., 45408, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa (a); canned 
corned beef, 45407, Valetta, Malta (a); 
canned fish, 45417, Dijon,France (a and p); 
canned .foods, 45418, Saigon, Indo-China 
(and Pp); canned foods, 45458, Brussels, 
Belgium (a); canned foods, 45486, 


ator Norris said, such action bein ost- | Geneva, Switzerland (a); canned foods, 
&P 45388, Hamburg, Germany (p); canned 


poned until the week of May 19. . 
| fruit, asparagus and meat extract, 45421, 
Further Amendments Probable | Hamburg, Germdny (a); canned fruit, 
A number of provisions of the bill, he| fish, meat, vegetables and fruit, 45431 
gaid, caused considerable discussion in| Vienna, Austria (a); canned fruit jams, 
the Committee, and further amendments | jellies, sardines and salmon, 45392, Alex- 
will mpenabiy be pebenittod after the bill| andria, Egypt (a): canned fruit, jams 
reaches the Senate. | tallies ; 4 : , 
Sc Eae thee the cold. exe in- | jellies, sardines, and salmon, 45394, Alex- 


ma |andria, Egypt (a); canned fruit and veg- 
cluded the proyision that no member of | ot ARS : ' 
@hy association or no association taking ctables, 45390, Cairo, Egypt (a); canned 


; 3 fruit and vegetables, 45409, Zurich 
part in labor disputes shall be held re-| sy}; , ; Pr ied 7 
Ea die the uniasted estived in. Switzerland (a); canned fruit and vege- 


2 tables, 45430, St. Ouen, France (a); 
4 dual steers, members or agents, and canned fruit, meat, salmon and se) 
he *sectioh setting forth specifically] 4599 Alexandria Egypt (a); canned 
the conditions under which the courts meat, fish pineapple and os dinhles 
phall have power to issue injunctions. 45416, Nantes. France tame ennned 

Included among the amendments made 9 "i ; 


c ‘ 8 peaches, cherries, mixed fruit and pears, 
pe aaa those of major im-| and canned asparagus, 45420, Mukden 


} China (a); canned potted corned beef, 
To the provision that no injunctive re- r or ‘ 


tongue, etc., 45426, Quebec, Canada (p); 
fief shall be granted to any complainant| canned sardines and salmon, 45389, Alex. 
who has failed to make every reasonable ; Rea 


€ ble | andria, Egypt (a); canned vegetables 
‘ort to settle such dispute by negotia- meats, soup, salmon, sardines, an fish, 
, or with the aid of “available gov- 


2 pears, peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, 
ental machinery of mediation,” a = vaery Ppp es oe 


of etc., 45401, Alexandria, Egypt (a); canned 
wiso was added providing that “noth- vegetables, meats, soup, salmon, sardines, 










United States exports during April 
showed a decline of 9.5 per cent from 
the previous month and 20 per cent from 
the corresponding month of last year, 
according to preliminary figures on for- 
eign trade issued May 17 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The decline from a year ago was due 
in part to shipments of raw cotton, ex- 
ports of which were $16,000,000 less 
than during April, 1929, according to 
the statistical research division of the 
Department. Grain shipments were 
considerably below last year, prelimi- 
nary figures on wheat indicating that 
exports of this commodity were more 
than 1,000,000 bushels less than during 
April of last year, according to the food- 
stuffs division. 

The month’s export trade totaled $334,- 
000,000 and was the lowest figure for any 
month since June, 1925, according to the 
Department’s statement. For the first 























































































































loniki, Greece (p); corset pressing ma-|bakery machiftery, complete, electriqally | . 


burg, Germany (a or p); excavators, elec-| Paris, France (a and p); trunks 
tric or diesel, 45445, Milan, Italy (s a);| Tobe, 45499, Hamburg, Germany 
laundry machinery, 45446, Hamburg, Ger-| Soaps: 


g machine, fi 
many (p); pile drivers, steam or diesel, | Specialties: 


45424, Hamburg, Germany (a or p);|°ther machinery for the extraction of| ground equipment, 45511, Paris, France 
biscuits, 45396, Alexandria, Egypt (a);|tung oil from the fruit of the wood oil| (a and p); 
breakfast foods, 45486, Geneva, Switzer- | tree, 45444, Hamburg, Germany (p); rice|exandria, E 
land (a); canned fruit, 45452, Cairo,|hullers and polishers, 45449, Pacasmayo,| colored, small, 5,000, 45477, Winnipeg, 
y Peru (p); woodworking machinery, par-| Canada (p); buttons, linen, unbreakable, 
shrimps, crab meat, sardines in oil with|ticularly drilling machine, joining, mild-| 45459, Berlin, Germany (a); calculatin 
tomato sauce, sandwich paste, tongues, | ers, planing machines, circular saws, and/ machines, 


Decline of 20 Per Cent in April Exports 


As Compared With 1929 Figure Is Shown 
<xmsisipaeneiemmmmmepeliaeitteaiiiiesces ’ 


Department of Commerce Announces Imports Fell Off 
21 Per Cent From Same Month Last Year 


Petroleum and Products: 


Lubricating oils (Pennsylvania grade), 
for automobiles and airplanes, 45434, 
Teplice-Sanov, Czechoslovakia (a); lu- 
bricating oils and greases, 45436, Milan, 
Italy (a or p). , 


Rubber Goods: ° 


Automobile top material, rubberized, 
45509, Mexico City, Mexico (a or p); 
bathing caps and shoes, 45508, Rome, 
Italy (a or p); galoshes, low priced, 
men’s and women’s, 45498, Chemnitz, 
Germany (a or p); pharmaceuticals, med- 
ical and dental rubber goods, 45501, 
Paris, France (a and p); tennis and 
overshoes, 45476, Milan, Italy (a or p); 
bags, wardrobe and shopping, low priced, 
45500, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); 
belts, men’s, 45508, Rome Italy (a); 
boots, shoes and leather belts, _— 
, ,ward- 


(a) 


Cottonseed oil soaps, 45415, Hudders- 
eld, England (p). 


Athletic and sporting goods, and play- 


dsteads, metal, 45502, Al- 
pt (a); bottles, amber- 


45453, Pernambuco, Brazil 





totaled $1,463,313,000 as compared to 
$1,844,889,000 in the corresponding period 
of last year, a decrease of approximately 
20 per cent, according to the data. 

The April import trade totaled $308,- 
000,000 which was a decline of 25 per 
cent from the same month last year but 
slightly higher than the imports of the 
previous month. Imports during the first 
four months of the year totaled $1,201,- 
144,900, a decline,of 21 per cent from 
the corresponding period of a year ago, 
according to the Department. 

Gold exports during the month 
amounted to $107,000 and imports to- 
taled $65,539,000. Shipments of silver 
were $4,557,000 and receipts aggregated 
$3,469,000. 

The following comparative table shows 
the total values of’ exports and imports 
for April and the first four months of 
1929 and 1930, figures being given. in 
thousands of dollars and the preliminary 


(four months of the year the exports! figures for 1930 corrected to May 14. 






















pots, 45489, Rome, Italy (p); school 
equipment, especially blackboards, maps, 
and desks, 45478, Kingston, Canada (p); 
sport and athletic goods, 45479, Paris, 
France (a and p); sporting goods, espe- 
cially baseball supplies, 45482, Havana, 
Cuba (a and p); stationery for offices 
and schools, 45380, Medan, Sumatra 
(p); toys and Christmas tree decora- 
tions, 45504, Milan, Italy (a); toys and 
games, 45511, Paris, France (a and p); 
watches, wrist watches, and clocks, 
45454, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a). 
Textiles: 


Belts, elastic, high grade, men’s, 45507, 
Milan, Italy (p); carpets, curtains, dra- 
pery, and interior decorating materials, 
45459, Berlin, Germany (a); corsets, with 
and without elastic ribs, 45508, Rome, 
Italy (a); cotton fabrics, 45459, Berlin, 
Germany (a); cotton piece goods, 45458, 
Brussels, Belgium (a); cotton piece 
goods, especially plain and printed voiles, 
45452, Cairo, Egypt (a); cotton waste 
and linters, and caulking cotton, 45506, 
Vancouver, Canada (a or p); haberdash- 
ery, especially felt hats, 45460, Cape 
Town, | outh Africa (a); haberdashery 
(neckties), 45381, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
hosiery, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
45462, Bombay, India (a); hosiery, rayon, 
silk and wool, 45452, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
hosiery, silk, 45459, Berlin, Germany (a); 
hosiery, silk, women’s. best and medium 
Pry 45510, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); nets, laundry, 45446, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); oilcloth on duck, in 
different colors and grains, 45463, Bom- 
bay, India (a); oileloth, and imitation 
peau de peche, 45461, Oslo, Norway (a); 
rayon and silk goods, 45452, Cairo, Egypt 
(a); silk rayon, and voiles for the dress 
trgde, 45457, Montreal, Canada (a); un- 
derwear, 45452, Cairo, Egypt (a); water- 
proof garments and oiled fabrics, 45515, 
Paris, France (a and p). 





Acreage of Winter Wheat 
In Canada Shows Decline 





_ The acreage of Winter wheat remain- 
ing for harvest in Canada ori Apr. 30 is 
estimated at 636,000 acres as compared 
with 834,000 acres harvested in 1929. The 
total wheat acreage in Canada in 1929 
was 25,255,000 acres, only 3 per cent of 
which was Fall sown. The abandonment 
of Winter acreage up to Apr. 30 is esti- 
mated at 21 per cent of the sown acre- 
age against 6 per cent in 1929 and 21 
per cent in 1928. The acreage sown in 
the Fall of 1929 was-809,000 acres and 
in the Fall of 1928 was 885,000 acres. 
The condition of the crop on Apr. 30 was 
87 per cent of the 10-year average 
against 103 per cent a year ago and 88 
per cent two years ago. The condition 
as of Apr. 30 ‘would indicate a yield of 
21.8 bushels per acre against a yield 
24.6 in 1929 and an average of 25.0 bush- 




























































































































Compensation for Partial Incapacity ; 
Reduced by Court in Substitute Opinion 





Injury Extending Longest P 
For General and Specific 


eriod Determines Allowance‘ 
Incapacity at Same Time 





State of Texas: Austin. 


An employe who was totally disabled 
as the result of an injury to his hand was 
not entitled, under the Texas workmen’s 
compensation act, to compensation for 
the peridd of total disability and the pe- 
riod of total disability of hand, notwith- 
standing a provision of the act providing 
that compensation for “specific injuries” 
shall be “cumulative as to time and not 
concurrent,” according to an opinion of 
the Texas commission of appeals. 

The court of civil appeals’ awarded an 
employe compensation for total disabil- 
ity for a period of nine weeks, and in 
addition thereto compensation for total 
loss of the use of his hand for a period 
of 20 weeks under such provision of the 
compensation act. Commission 6f ap- 
peals on writ of error to review the judg- 
ment of the civil court of appeals, how- 
ever, construed such statute to apply 
only where the disability results from 
more than one specific injury and not 
from one specific injury concurrent with 
a general injury, and held that the em- 
ploye was entitled to compensation for 
only 19 weeks under another section of 
the act providing that where the em- 
ploye sustains concurrent injuries re- 
sulting in concurrent incapacities he shall 
receive compensation only for the injury 
which produces the longest period of in- 
capacity. f 

The supreme court, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the commission 
of appeals reversed the judgment of the 
court .of civil appeals and affirmed the 
judgment of the district court allowing 

ompensation for total disability for 
ly 19 weeks and for pérmanent par- 
tial incapacity for 131 weeks. 





TEXAS EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE AsSO- 
CIATION 
Vv. 
G. W. MALEDON. 
Texas Commission of Appeals. 
No. 1282-5339. 
On motion for rehearing. 


In error for Dallas County, Fifth Dis- 

trict. 

Opinion of the Commission 
May 7, 1930 

Critz, de—In our original opinion we 
held that the defendant in error was en- 
titled to recover for 19 weeks total in- 
capacity to his hand and 300 weeks par- 
tial incapacity to the same hand. We 
have concluded that we were in error in 
that part of our original opinion which 
allowed 300 weeks compensation for par- 
tial incapacity tothe hand. We there- 
fore withdraw our original opinion~and 
substitute the following opinion in lieu 
thereof. 


Statement of 


Case Quoted 
Substituted Opinion 

We copy the following statement of 
the case from the opinion of the court 
of civil appeals. 

“This is a compensation suit. .Ap- 
pellant, G. W. Maledon,,was.a claimant 
before the industrial accident board of 
Texas, and plaintiff in the trial court. 
Appellee, Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association, issued the employe’s liabil- 


, 


> 


lity accident policy to appellant’s em- 


ployer, on which recovery was and is 
sought by appellant. 

Aepenere was a night watchman for 
the Dixie Watch Company in Dallas 
County, Tex. While in the course of 
his employment he was attacked by two 
armed robbers, and in the fight that en- 
sued appellant was shot in the hand and 
was beat over the head with pistols and 
left lying on the ground unconscious. 
In due time and proper form, appellant 
filed his claim for compensation before 
the industrial accident board, and, from 
the award of that board, properly per- 
fected his appeal to the district court 
of Dallas County, Tex. 

“No question was raised concerning 
jurisdictional matters, the only question 
being the extent of appellant’s injuries. 
The case was tried on special issues, and 
resulted in a verdict finding that appel- 
lant sustained total disability for a pe- 
riod of 10 weeks from his injuries re- 
ceived on Mar. 19, 1927, other than those 
to his hand; that he sustained 20 weeks 
total loss of use of his hand; that he 
sustained permanent partial incapacity 
to the hand to the extent of 40 per cent 
thereof. In response td other issues, the 
jury found that appellant was totally dis- 
abled from all causes for a period of 20 
weeks, It was agreed that the compen- 
sation rate of appellant was and \s the 
sum of $13.85 per week, and, further, 
that he was not entitled to compensa- 
tion for the first week of disability, as 
the law, at the time of his injuries, did 
not allow compensation for that week. 

“The question presented by this appeal 
is, was the proper judgment rendered 
on said ‘verdict? In other words, was 
the judgment rendered thereon by the 
trial court the one authorized and re- 
quired to be rendered on:the findings of 
the jury, under the terms of the work- 
men’s compensation statute? The trial 
court first rendered a judgment award- 
ing appellant $13.85 per‘ week for 9 
weeks for his total disability; the fur- 
ther sum of $13.85 per week for 20 
weeks for the total loss of use of his 
hand; and, following the 29 weeks pe- 
riod, he was awarded $5.54 per week for 
a period of 131 weeks for the 40 per 
cent permanent partial loss of the use 
of his hand. 

“Appellant filed a motion to reform 
this judgment, which was sustained, and 
the judgment appealed from rendered, 
making the 10 weeks total disability and 
the 20 weeks total loss of the use of the 
hand to run concurrently, and the ap- 
pellant awarded recovery for a period 
of 19 weeks at $13.85 per week, and for 
a period of 131 weeks at $5.54 per week. 
From this judgment, appellant duly per- 
fected his appeal. No statement of facts 
was filed. ppellant claims that the 
trial court rendered judgment for a 
smaller amount than found by the jury; 
that appellant was entitled to judgment 
for 29 weeks at $13.85’ per week, and 
for the additional sum of $5.54 per week 
for 300 weeks.” 

An examination of the verdict of the 




























ment of the trial court, and entered 
judgment for defendant in error and 
against the insurance association for 
compensation in the sum of $13.85 per 
week for 29 weeks, and in the further 
sum of $5.54 per week for a period of 
300 weeks. 11 S. W. (2d) 627. The 
case is now before the supreme court 
on writ of error granted on apptication 
of the insurance association. 

‘ As shown by the opinion of the court 
of civil appeals, the only issue involved 
in this appeal is the amount of compen- 
sation which should be allowed the in- 
jured employe under the findings of the 
jury. 

It is provided in the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, section 12, article 8306: 

Where the employe sustains concurrent 
injuries resulting in concurrent incapaci- 
ties, he shall receive compensation only 
for the injury which produces the longest 
period of incapacity. 

Under the above quoted provisions of 
section 12 of the compensation act with 
reference to a recovery for concurrent 
injuries resultipg in concurrent incapaci- 
ties, defendant in error can only recover 
for the injury which produced the long- 
est period of total, incapacity, which in 
this case, under the findings of the jury, 
would justify a recovery for only 19 
weeks total incapacity, instead of 29 
weeks, as determined by the court of 
civil appeals. 

It is true the above provision is modi- 
fied by the latter part of the same sec- 
tion of the statute, which provides: 

“But this section shalh not affect lia- 
bility for the concurrent: loss or the loss- 
of the use thereof of more than one 
member, for which member compensa- 
tion is provided in this schedule, com- 
pence for specific injuries under_this 
aw shall be cumulative as to time and 
not concurrent.” | 


Incapacity for General and 


Specific Injuries Concurrent 


We think, however, tHat the latter’ part 
of the section refers only to cases where 
the employe’s disability results from 
more than one specific injury, and not 
to cases where the disability results 
from a general injury, and a specific. 
injury. In such cases, that is, cases 
where the disability results from more 
than one specific injury, he is entitled 
to recover, the compensation provided 
by statute for each specific injury. To 
illustrate, if an employe is totally dis- 
abled for 20 weeks by reason of the loss 
of one hand, and at the same time is 
also totally disabled for 10 weeks by 
the loss of one foot, he would be per- 
mitted recovery for the total disability 
for each of the members; this because 
each such injury would be specific. 


_ However, in the instant cage the total 
disability did not result from two spe- 
cific injuries, or to state it in another. 
way, from two injuries to two specific 
members of his body, but resulted from 
an injury to one specific member of his 
body, his hand, which was concurrent 
part of the time with«a ‘general injury. 
Under this condition of the.record the 
recovery for total incapacity in the in- 
stant case is under that portion of sec- 
tion 12 of the statute first above quoted, 
and the judgment should have been en- 
tered for the injury producing the long- 
est period of total incapacity only, which 
eae oe weeks, for total disability to the 

and, 

In addition to the total disability to 
the hand for a period of 20 weekggdefend- 
ant in error suffered permanent partial 
loss of the use of the same member to 
the extent of 40 per cent thereof. 

Our statute (article 8306, section 12), 
provides: v 

For the injuries enumerated in the fol- 
lowing schedule the employe shall receive 
in lieu of all other compensation except 
medical aid;* hospital services, and medi- 
cines as elsewhere herein provided, a 
weekly compensation equal to 60 per cent 
of the average weekly wages of such em- 
ploye, but not less than $7 per week nor 
exceeding $20 per week, for the respec. 
tive periods stated herein, to-wit: 

* 

For the loss of a hand, 60 per cent of 
the average weekly wage during 150 weeks. 

In all cases of permanent partial in- 
capacity it shall be considered that the 
permanent loss of the use of the member 
is equivalent to, and shall draw the same 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 





Imports: of Vegetables 
Said to Exceed Exports 





[Continued from Page 5.) » 
into the United States come from Can- 
ada, and in 1929 amounted to 188,172,986 
pounds, somewhat less than the imports 
of 1928. 


imported in 1929, 896,219 pounds were 
dried and the balance canned. e im- 
ports, which came mainly from France, 
were 1,500,000 pounds less in 1929 than 
in the previous year. "i 

Imports of garlic, which are supplied 
largely by Spain, Chile, Mexico and Italy, 
amounted in 1929 to 4,502,253 pounds, 
1,668,246 pounds less than the imports of 
1928, due to the reduction in the imports 
from Spain and Italy. Larger quantities 
of garlic were received from Chile and 
Mexico. 

The exports of other fresh vegetables, 
mainly the leafy and succulent, vege- 
tables, amounted in 1929 to 199,043,906 

unds, an increase of 27 per cent over 
he exports of 1928, due to larger exports 
to Canada, which country took 92 per 
cent of the total exports, and to prac- 
tically all other foreign markets except 
Cuba. Exports to Cuba deqined 40 per 
cent from the exports of 1928. Imports 
of the fresh vegetables included in 1929 
119,205,417 pounds‘of tomatoes, valued at 
$3,828,208, a soméwhat smaller quantity 
than was imported in 1928, due to decline 
in imports from Mexico and the Ba- 
hamas. Mexico supplied 74 per cent of 
the 1929 imports, Cuba 22 per cent, and 
the Bahamas 3.5 per cent, Some tomatoes 
were also received from’ Canada, Ber- 
muda, Italy, Spain, the United Kingdom 
and Chile. Mexico, Cuba and Ber- 
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nkruptcy — Discharge of bankrupt — 


Objections — Obtaining extension of 
credit on “materially false statement”— 
Error in designating character of obli- 
gations— 

Error and inaccuracy in the designa- 
tion of the-character and statrs of his 
obligations fail to support the charge 
against a bankrupt, to prevent his dis- 
charge, of having made “a materially 
false statement” for the purpose of in- 
ducing the extension of credit within the 
meaning of section 14 of thesbankruptcy 
act, providing for the discharge of the 
bankrupt, unless he, among other things, 
has obtained an extension or renewal of 
credit by making “a materially false 
statement in wriging respecting his finan- 
cial condition.” 

Farmers Savings Bank of Grimes, 
Towa, et al. v. Allen, Bankrupt; C. C. A. 
8, No. 8728, May 7, 1930. 


Railroads—Negligence—Degree of care— 
Status of person riding on freight train 
without payment of fare— 

A former employe of a railroad who 
purchased a ticket for transportation on 
a freight train carrying passengers but 
was permitted to travel without the pay- 
ment of a fare by the conductor, who 


« jSurrendered the ticket to the ticket agent 


and returned the price thereof to the 
former employe, was not, during the ride, 
@ passenger within the rule as to the 
degree of care required by a railroad as 
to a passenger; nor was he a trespasser, 
but, under the circumstances, was a 
licensee or invitee as to whom the rail- 
road was required to‘exercise ordinary 
care. 

Hunter v, Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha R. R. Co. et al.; Minn. 
Sup. Ct., No. 27720, May 9, 1930. 


Patents—Portable electric lamp— 

Patent No. 1225051 to Henry M. Peters 
for a portable electric lamp, and relat- 
ing particularly to improved means for 
holding a lamp shade so that various 
types of such shades may be interchange- 
ably employed upon the lamp base with- 
out disturbing the illuminating element 
held valid and infringed. 

Faries Mfg. Co. v. S. W. Farber Mfg. 
Co.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., Equity No. 4287, 
May 12, 1930. 

Stockbrokers—Delivery of certificate for 
old instead of new stock ordered by pur- 
chaser—Mistake—Remedy— } 

Where stockbroker by mistake deliv- 
ered a certificate for shares of old stock 
of a corporation to a purchaser who had 
ordered broker to purchase shares of a 
new issue having a market value of only 
one-fourth of tat of the old stock, the 
purchaser was required to transfer the 
certificate back to the broker in exchange 
for a certificate for new stock. 

» Newburger et al v. Weaver et al.; 
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Trade Marks 


bsence of Watchman at Crossing Held | 


To Constitute Negligence by Railroad 





Duty Imposed as to Traveler Knowing of ond Relying on 
Safeguard, Though Maintenance Was Véluntary 


| 
| 


$ 











Cincinnati, Ohio.—The unexplained ab- 
sence of a watchman mainfained volun- 
tarily by a railroad at a crossing has 
been held by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for thé Sixth Circuit to constitute 
negligence as a matter of law as to a 
person who knew that the railroad had 
assumed such a duty and had relied upon 
the watchman to warn him that it was 
unsafe to cross the track, and upon the 
absence of the watchman had entered 
upon the tracks and was injured when 
the automobile in which he was a pas- 
senger was struck by a train. 

The evidence, according to the opin- 
ion, conclusively established the volun- 
tary employment of a watchman, knowl- 
edge of this fact and reliance on it by 
the plaintiff, and no explanation of the 
absence of the watchman and his failure 
to warn. No other inference than that of 
negligence could. be drawn from such evi- 
dence, it was held. The court approved 
that the charge of the lower court to the 
jury that the unexplained absence of the 
watchman constituted negligence. 

In a separate concurrtng opinion, Dis- 
trict Judge Tuttle agreed with the con- 
clusions of the majority but disagreed 
with the view “which would make the 
actionable negligence of the defendant 
dependent upon the knowledge of the 
plaintiff, previous to his injury, of the 
custom of the defendant in maintaining 
a watchman at the crossing where such 
injury occurred.” * 





ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Vv. 
CHARLES STEWART. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5350. 


Error to the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio. 


Before DENISON and HICKENLOOPER, Cir-| 


cuit Judges, District 


and TUTTLE, 
Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 13, 1930 


HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—Stew- 


art, plaintiff below, was a passenger in! 


an automobile truck, sitting on the front 
seat-to the right of the driver, a fellow 
employg of the East Ohio Gas Company. 


.He recovered a judgment in the district 


court for injuries received when the 
truck was struck by one of the defend- 
ant’s trains at the 123rd Street crossing 
of the City of Cleveland. Defendafit 
maintained a watchman at this crossing, 
which was admittedly heavily traveled, 
but the watchman was either within the 
shanty or just outside of it as the train 


approached, and he gave no warning | 


until too late to avoid the accident. Two 
alleged errors are relied upon. The first 
to be considered is that the plaintiff, 
even though a passenger, was shown to 
be guilty of contributory negligence as 
a matter of law. 


Penna. Sup. Ct., No. 170, May 12, 1930. Question Is as to 


Miscellaneous Decisions 
_ Batkruptey—Assignment. of. bankrupt’s 


.| Duty Owed Plaintiff 


The doctrine of imputed negligence 


estate—Deposits in bank—Right of bank | does not prevail in Ohio (Street Ry. Co. 
asserting adverse claim to plenary liti- | y, Eadie, 43 O. S. 91), and no facts were 


gation of trustee’s title— 


shown to bring the case within the doc- 


The claim of a bank, upon petition to | trine of New York C. & St. L. R. R. 


* er cause why a deposit balance in & 
ankrupt’s account should not be paid | R, Co. v. Hur 


66 O. S. 326, and Erie 


Co. v. Kistler 
fburt, 221 Fed. 907 (C. C. 


to the trustee, that the right to charge| A. 6), as showing assumption by the 
the deposit in_question with a dishon- | plaintiff of a share in the responsibility 
ored check and drafts arose before bank- | for vigilance. Conceding that the plain- 
ruptcy, by virtue of the condition at-| tiff was under obligation to exercise such 
tached to the credits, the endorsement | care as a reasonably prudent person 


of them .to the bank and the charge 
made at the time in the collection regis- 
ter, and is an adverse claim to the de- 
posit, entitling the bank to plenary liti- 
gation for its adjudication. 

Shortridge v. Utah Savings & Trust 
Co.; C. C: A. 10, No. 174, Apr. 21, 1980. 
Bankruptcy—Distribution of bankrupt’s 
estate—-Claim of State for license tax on 
corporation, assets. of which were ac- 
quired by bankrupt— . 

Where the State of New York had as- 
sessed a license tax against a foreign 
hotel corporation doing business in that 
State, and, following the appointment of 


equity receivers for the corporation, a 


second mortgage on its New York prop- 
erty was foreclosed and a new corpora- 





would exercise under the same or similar | 
circumstances, this cotrt has so fre-| 


quently held that there is a qualified 
assurance of safety in the absence of 
the flagman or the failure to lower the 
gates that the citation of authority 
would seém unnecessary. However, see 


Zimmerman v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 252) 


Fed. 571; Wabash R. Co. v. Glass, 32 


F. (2d) 697; Leuthold v. Pennsylvania | 


R. Co., 33 F. (2d) 758. The question 
of the contributory negligence of the 
plaintiff was properly left to the deter- 
mination of the jury. 

The second contention of appellant 
presents the question whether the court 
erred in charging the jury that the ab- 
sence of the watchman, where one had 


tion formed to which the property was | been maintained by the defendant com- 
leased by the purchaser thereof at the | pany at a highway crossing over a long 


foreclosure sale and also to which the| period of time to the knowledge of the- 


personal property was transferred on a/| plaintiff, would constitute negligence as 


conditional bill of sale; but the lease was |a matter of law. 


cancelled by dispossess proceedings and 


é In the present case it 
is conceded that the employment of the 


the conditional bill of sale foreclosed fol- | watchman by the defendant was volun- 
lowing the bankruptcy of the new cor-|tary upon its part, there being no stat- 
poration; held, the new bankrupt cor; | ute or ordinance requiring the same, and 
poration was under the personal obliga-|that plaintiff had knowledge of this 
tion to pay the tax of the old, such obli- | practice and relied upon the absence of 


gation being im 
* from the fact that it had obtained cer- 
tain moneys by putting a subordinate 


sed by law and arising | the watchman as an assurance of safety 


and implied invitation to cross. 
We are not now concerned with the 


mortgage on the personal property; and} extent of the duty owing to one who had 
the State was entitled to priority for its| no notice of the prior practice, nor, in 
claim against the bankrupt estate, not/ this aspect of the case, with the question 
under section 64a of the bankruptcy act | of contributory negligence and the extent 
for a debt die the State, but under sec-|to which the plaintiff was relieved from 
tion 64b(7) as “a debt owing to any per-/the obligation of vigilance by the ab- 


son who by the laws of the State * * * 


4 


@ jis entitled to priority.” 


sence of the watchman. The question 


is simply whether there was any positive 


In re Alamac Operating Corp.; C.*C.| duty owing to the plaintiff in respect to 


A. 2, May 5, 1980. 


the maintenance of such watchman, and 


Deeds—Validity—Testamentary disposi- | whether a breach of such duty is so con- 


tion— 

An instrument making a conveyance 
of land to take effect upon the grantor’s 
death, reserving in grantor the power to 
sell the property during the remaining 
years of his life, and directing, that in 
the event of such sale, an amount of 
money equal to the value of his prop- 
erty at the time of his death shall be 
paid to the grantee was not a valid deed 
but an attempt to make a testamentary 
disposition of the land, void because not 
executed and attested in accordance with 
the law relating to wills. 


Cohn, Admr,, et al. v. Klein et al.; 
Calif..Sup. Ct., L. A. No. 9845, Apr. 29, 
3930. 


Religious societies—Ecclesiastical courts 
Jurisdiction to determine ownership of 
land as between church societies belong- 
ing to different. organizations— 

Where two church societies each affili- 
ated with and owing allegiance to, a 
separate and distinct religious organiza- 
tion claimed the ownership of a church 
building, the ecclesiastical courts of 
neither organization has jurisdiction to 
aetermine the ownership and the right 
to possession, but the question is one for 
the civil courts. . 


Geiss et al. v. Trinity Lutheran 
Church Congregation et al.; Neb. Sup. 
Ct., No. 27248, May 9, 1930. 





4 Subscribers desiring to obtain pho- 
.tostatic copies of opinions which are 
‘ not published in full text in subse- 
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clusivély shown as to justify a peremp- 
tory charge of negligence. The question 
whether such negligence was the prox- 
imate cause of the injury was properly 
submitted to the jury. 


Reliance on Practice 
Imposed Obligation 


Where the employment of a watchman 
or other precaution is required by -stat- 
ute, existence of an absolute duty to the 
plaintiff ia Nomelusively shown, and fail- 
ure to observe the statutory requirement 
is negligence per se. Hover v. Denver 
& R. G. W. R. Co., 17 F. (2d) 881, 883 
(C. C. A. 6); C. H. & D. R. Co. v. Van 
Horne, 69 Fed. 189 (C, C. A. 8). The 
same doctrine applies in Ohio where the 
watchman is required by ordinance, 
Schell v.. DuBois, 94 0. S. 93. . Con- 
versely; where there is no duty pre- 
scribed by statute or ordinance, it is 
usually a question for the jury whether 
the circumstances made the employment 
of a watchman necessary in the exercise 
of due care. Rothe v. Pennsylvania Co., 
195 Fed, 21 (C. C. A. 6). 

Where the voluntaty employment of a 
watchman was unknown ‘to the traveler 
upon the highway, the mere absence of 
such watchman could probably not be 
considered as negligerice toward him as 
a matter of law, for in such case there 
is neither an éstablished duty positively 
owing té@ such traveler as a member of 
the general public, nor had he been led 
into reliance_upon the custom, 

The question would remain simply 
sahather we picnumastaneee doman ed 
8 employmen ut where prac- 
tlee is known..to the traveler, upon the 


ea pas yy 
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highway, and such traveler has been 
educated ‘into reliance upon it, some 
positive duty must rest upon the railway 
with reference thereto. The elements of 
invitation and assurance of safety exist 
in this connection no less than in con- 
nection with contributory negligence. 
The company has established for itself 
a standard of due care while operating 
its trains across the highway, and, hav- 
ing led the traveler into reliance upon 
such standard, it should not be permitted 
thereafter to say that no duty required, 
arose from or attached to these pre- 
cautions. 


Negligence as Matter 
Of Law Said to Exist 


This duty has been recognized as not 
only actual and positive, but as absolute, 
in the sense that the practice may not 
be discontinued without exercising rea- 
sonable care to:give warning of such 
| discontinuance, although the company 
| may thereafter do all that would other- 
| wise be reasonably necessary. American 
| Law Institute, Restatement of the Law 
iof Torts, Tentative Draft No. 4, Com- 
ment f to section 183. Conceding for 
the purposes of this opinion that, in 
cases where a watchman is voluntarily 
employed by the railway in an abun- 
dance of precaution, the duty is not abso- 
lute, in the same sense as where it is 





imposed by statute, still, if there be some 
duty, it cannot be less than that the com- 
pany must use reasonable care to see 
that reliance by members of the educated 
public upon its representation of safety 
is not converted into a trap. 
Responsibility for injury will arise if 
the service be negligently performed or 
abandoned without other notice of that 
| fact. Passarello v. West Jersey, etc., R. 
| Co., 98 N. J. L. 790; Birmingham & So. R. 
|Co. v. Harrison, 82 So. (Ala.) 584, 544; 
C. N. O. & T. P: Ry Co. v. Prewitt’s 
Adm’r, 203 Ky. 147, 150. If this issue 
of negligent performance be disputed, 
the question would still be for the jury 
under the present concession. But ~-if 
the evidence in the case justifies only 
the conclusion of lack of due care, or 
if the absence of the watchman or the 
failure to give other notice of his with- 
drawal be wholly unexplained, so that 
| but one inference may be drawn there- 
from, the court is warranted in instruct- 
ing the jury that, in that particular case, 
negligence appears as a matter of law. 


Authorities Said to 
Agree With Holding 


So in the present case, the evidence 


| plaintiff, a duty, therefore, that the com- 
| pany, through the watchman, will exer- 
cise reasonable care in warning such 
travelers as plaintiff, the presence of the 
watchman thereabouts, and no explana- 
tion of the failure to warn. 

Therefore, even though the duty be 
considered as qualified, rather than abso- 
lute, a prima facie case was established 
by plaintiff, requiring the defendant to 
go forward with evidence to rebut the 
presumption of negligence thus raised, 
or else suffer a verdict against it on this 
point. See discussion of burden of proof 
and presumptions in Insurance Co. v. 
Ross., 30 F. (2d) 80 (C. C. A. 6). No 
such evidence was introdttted by defend- 
ant. No other inference than that of 
negligence could therefore be drawn 
from the evidence. If, perhaps, the rule 
was stated more broadly than this in 
the charge, the-error, if any, was harm- 
less as applied to the present case. 

_While the authorities do not always 
distinguish between the effect of the ab- 
sence of the watchman as relieving the 
plaintiff of some of his duty of sienna, 
and as establishing defendant’s negli- 
gence, while some confusion often arises 
by failure to discuss and distinguish 
cases of negligence per se and those 
where the neglect of the defendant is 
considered solely as evidence of negli- 
gence, and. while there-is a somewhat 
general lack of careful analysis of prece- 
dent and the principles of law involved, 
the conclusions which we have here an- 
nounced are in harmony with the general 
trend of judicial thought and expression, 
Cf. American R. Co. of Porto Rico v. 
Ortega, 8 F. (2d) 358-(C. C. A. 1); 
Sights v. Louisville & N. R. Co. 117 Ky. 
436; Montgomery vy. Missouri Pac. Ry. 
Co., 181 Mo. 477; Burns vy. North Chi- 
cago Rolling M. Co., 65 Wis. 312; Ernst 
v. Hudson River R. Co., 89 N. Y. 61; 
Dolan v. Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 
a N. Y. 285; St. L. V. & T."H R. R. 

Co. v. Dunn, 78 Ill, 197; Chicago & A. 
Ry. Co. v. Wright, 120 Ill. App. 218; 
bed hag 946; and the cases already above 
cited. 

| The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed, 


Knowledge by Traveler 
Said Not to Be Required 


\TUTTLE, District Judge.—I concur in 
the result reached by the opinion of the 
majority of the courts I cannot, how- 
evr, concur in the views, expressed in 
that opinion, which would make the 
actionable negligence of the defend- 
ant dependent upon the knowledge of 
the plaintiff, previous to his injury, 
of the custom of the defendant in 
maintaining a watchman at the crossing 
where such injury occurred. 

It is settled law that a railroad com- 
pany operating trains at high speed 
across a public highway owes to travel- 
ers properly using such. highway the 
duty to exercise reasonable care to give 
such warning of approaching trains as 
may be reasonably required by the par- 
ticular circumstances. It is equally well 
settled that the standard of dutyethus 
owed to the public, at least where not 
otherwise prescribed by statutory law, 
consists of that care and prudence which 
an ordinarily prudentyperson would exer- 
cise under the same circumstances. 

I am satisfied that where, as here, a 
railroad company has established a cus- 
tom, known to the general public, of 
maintaining a watchman at a_ public 
crossing with instructions to warn the 
traveling public of the approach of 
trains, such railroad company, in the ex- 
ercise of that reasonable care which it 
owes to the public, should expect, and is 
bound to expect, that any member of the 
traveling public appreaching such cross- 
ing along the public highway is likely 
to have knowledge of, and to rely upon 
the giving of such warning. 








Concurring Opinion 
Extends Negligence Rule 


Such. knowledge, with the consequent 
reliance, may be acquired by a traveler at 
any time, perhaps only a moment before 
going upon the crossing, and this also the 
railroad company is bound to anticipate. 
Having, in effect, given notice to the 
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Railroads—Operation—Accidents at Crossings—Maintenance of Watchman— 
Duty Under Statute or Ordinance and in Absence Thereof— ’ 
Where the employment of a watchman or other person at a railroad cross- 


ing is required by statute, existence of 


an absolute duty to a traveler is con- 


clusively shown, and failure to observe the statutory requirement is negli- 
gence per se, the same doctrine applying in Ohio where the watchman is 


required by ordinance; and, converse 


, where there is no duty prescribed by 


statute or ordinance, it is usually a question for the jury whether the circum- 


stances made the employment of a w 


due care.—Erie Railroad Co. v. Stewart. 


May 19, 1930. 


atchman necessary in the exercise of 
(C. C. A. 6)—V U. S. Daily, 897, 


Railroads—Operation—<Accidents at Crossings—Voluntary Maintenance of 
Watchman—Liability for Unexplained Absence of Watchman— 


Where a railroad company had main 


tained a watchman at a crossing for a 


long period of time, though not required to do so by statute or ordinance, and 
in so doing had voluntarily assumed the duty of warning travelers upon the 
highway of the approach of trains, the unexplained absence of the watchman 


constituted negligence as a matter of 


law as to a person who knew that the 


railroad had assumed such duty and had relied upon the watchman to warn 


him if it was unsafe to cross the track.—Erie Railroad Co. v. Stewart. 


(C. Cc. 


A. 6)—V U. S. Daily, 897, May 19, 1980. 


Trade 


Marks 


Labels—Labels Subject te Ownership— 


Front cover page design and title 
calendar compilation of 13 annual cal 
to these several calendars the years 


may not be registered as a label*for 
endars with index assigning variously 
1776 to 1976.—Ex parte Thompson. 


(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 897, May 19, 1930. 


Right of Savings Ba 





nk to Terminate 


Its Business Voluntarily Is Sustained 





Lack of Statutory Method Is Held Not to Prevent Liquida- 


tion of Assets Under 


New Hampshire Law 





State of New Hampshire: Concord. , 


The Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
has sustained the right of a State guar- 
anty savings bank to transfer its assets 
to a national bank under a contract pro- 
viding for the national bank’s assump- 
tion of the savings bank’s liabWities, and 
the approval of the plan‘ by the State 
bank commissioner in order fully to pro- 
tect the general depositors. 

The court held that a savings bank 
may liquidate and tease to do business 
voluntarily, although there is no statu- 
tory method for such liquidation. This 
is true, particularly, the court points 
out, of guaranty savings banks. 

The court held, however, that in such 
case the national bank takes the assets 
of the savings bank impressed with a 
trust for the payment of debts of the 
savings bank and the claims of its gen- 


|conclusively establishes the voluntary | eral depositors, and that until such debts 
employment of a watchman, knowledge | and depositors are paid or the security 
| of this fact and reliance upon it by the| therefor is released, the national bank 


must maintain the assets in the form 
of investments which savings banks are 
authorized to make. 





SEconD NATIONAL BANK OF NASHUA 
ET AL. 
Vv. 
THE OLp~ GUARANTY SAVINGS. BANK OF 
NASHUA ET AL. 
New Hampshire Supreme Court. 
No, 2359. 


DEMOND, WoopworTH, 
Rocers for the plaintiff; Ivory C. 
EaTOoN for defendant bank; RALPH W. 
Davis, Attorney General, and WIN- 
THROP WADLEIGH, Assistant Attorney 
General, for the bank commissioner. 

Statement and Opinion 
May 14, 1930 

Petition for a declaratory judgment 
under laws 1929, c. 86. The. plaintiff 
seeks a decree holding valid a contract 
between the~ plaintiff and defendant 
banks providing for the sale by the lat- 
ter to the plaintiff cf all its assets for 
an agreed price and the plaintiff's as- 
sumption of all its liabilities. The con- 
tract contains a clause that the trans- 
fer of the assets shall be carried out in 
such manner as to fully protect the gen- 
eral depositors of the defendant bank and 
under a plan meeting the approval of the 
State bank commissioners, the other de- 
fendant. 

The depositors of the guaranty fund of 
the defendant bank have voted unani- 
mousl¥ in favor of the contract, and the 
parties have agreed that the specific 
questions upon which the validity of the 
contract depends are if a solvent guar- 
anty savings bank may voluntarily liqui- 
date its assets, go out of businé$s, and 
surrender its charter. The questions 
were transferred without ruling by Saw- 
yer, C. J. ’ 


Element of Public 
Interest Indefinite 


ALLEN, J.—One question transferred is 
if a guaranty savings bank mgy sur- 
render its charter, assuming its right to 
go out of business and liquidate its af- 
fairs. The question is wholly irrelevant 
to the merits of the petition, which seeks 
only to have the contract between the 
banks declared valid. If the defendant 
bank may cease to do business in the 
manner proposed, its continued existence 
or the requirements for terminating its 
existence are matters not raised by the 
litigation. The vote to surrender its 
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lic traveling this highway that it would 
warn them of trains at this crossing, I 
think that it was bound to assume (at 
lease in the absence of knowledge to the 
contrary) that every member of such 
public would receive, and rely on, such 
notice. 

Under such circumstances such a rail- 
road company, in my opinion, owes to 
every traveler so approaching this cross- 
ing a duty to give such a warning, if 
reasonably possible, and a reasonably 
prudent railroad company would not fail, 
without sufficient cause, to perform that 
duty. It follows that the unexplained 
failure, as in the present case, of the de- 
fendant to give this customary warning 
to the plaintiff, a traveler on the high- 
way approaching this crossing, indicates, 
as a matter of law, actionable negligence 
for which it is liable. 

While undoubtedly lack of reliance by 
plaintiff upon the custom of the defend- 
ant hes an important bearing and effect 
upon the question whether the plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence, it 
seems to me clear that the knowledge or 
lack of knowledge of the plaintiff, un- 
known to the defendant, concerning such 
custom cannot affect the nature or extent 
of the duty owed to the plaintiff by the 
defendant or the performance of such 
duty. 

As therefore the conclusions expressed 
in the opinion of a majority of, the court 
are, to the extent which I have thus in- 
dicated, not in accord with my own views 
in this connection I have felt it my duty 
to briefly state such views in this sep- 

urring opinion, - 


‘ 
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charter may or may“not be enough to 
effect a dissolution without further ac- 
tion through court decree or legislative 
acceptance of the surrender. “But the 


upon the right to cease existence. This 
question is accordingly not answered. 


Relative to a saving bank’s right to 
voluntarily go out of business, the right 
of an ordinary business corporation to 
liquidate at its own instance, even upon 
only a majority vote of the stockholders, 
have been declared in the well consid- 
ered case of Bowditch v. Company, 76 
N. H. 351. But the commissioner sug- 
gests that savings banks are affected 
with a public interest and that their 
business may not be liquidated unless 
it is for the public good. And he then 
suggests that only the legislature may 
determine if it is for the public good 
until it has delegated to some authority 
the right to decide the question upon 
such tests and in such manner as it may 
prescribe, 

It is difficult to see wherein there is a 
= interest which places a savings 

ank under public obligation to continue 
in business so long as it may be solvent 
and properly managed, once it has com- 
menced business, No authority is cited 
forthe proposition and no argument ‘is 
advanced for it beyond its assertion. 
What is meant in saying that a savings 
bank is. affected with a public interest 
is vague and indefinite. 


No Compulsion to 
Continue in Business 


There is a public interest to have sav- 

ings banks successful, but that interest 
is no indication of public right to have 
them continue to do business while they 
remain’ successful. There is a public 
interest of the same nature in respect 
to all corporations. Whether generally 
or specially chartered, corporations are 
deemed to be in the public interest, from 
the authority given to incorporate and 
from the assistance in business, indus- 
trial and social relations thought to be 
derived from corporate form, organiza- 
tion and management. 
_ In its promotion of economy and thrift, 
in its purpose of enabling persons of 
small means to have their savings well 
and profitably cared for, and for other 
reasons, a savings bank may be, and 
usually is, of more public importance 
than an ordinary business enterprise. 
But the difference is only of degree, and 
not of character, from the standpoint of 
the unwritten law. A savings bank is 
essentially a private undertaking. It is 
privately managed and privately owned, 
and it has no duty of public service. 


Even when a corporation has some 
duty of public service, its right to 
liquidate has never been questioned when 
legislative restriction or its own under- 
taking does not bar it. Corporations 
engaged in the hotel, public conveyance, 
water service, gas service, and electric 
service, may be cited as examples. 


Nor does the grant of a perpetual 
charter bear on the question. Authority 
to act is not compulsion to act. Most 
charters today, both special and general, 
are unlimited in respect to the duration 
of corporate life, and the right to act 
thereunder is not to be construed as an 
obligation to act in the absence of other 
evidence than the mere grant of the 
charter. 


State Controls Conduct 
While in Operation 


_ While the legislature may réquire ac- 
tion as a condition of the right to act, 
its grant of the right does not imply 
the requirement. And while it may de- 
clare a public policy within constitu 
tional limits but not known to the com- 
mon law the policy does not exist until 
the declaration. 

The character bf the business of a 
savings bank calls for the extensive pub- 
lic regulation, and the legislature has 
taken a large control and supervision 
over the conduct of the business. But 
regulation is no test of a public nature 
of the business, and neither the power 
to regulate nor the exercise of the power 
imply compulsion to do business. The 
exercise of regulatory control shows an 
interest of the public that conduct shall 
be proper but not that it shall be re- 

uired. The State’s mandate only is 
that if business is done, it shall be done 
in such manner and ways as it pre- 
scribes. A savings bank is not an 
agency of government in any sense and 
performs no public functions. Except 
as controlled and supervised, it has the 
common law freedom of action given an 
ordinary business corporation. 

It is suggested that because there are 
statutes authorizing or requiring the 
liquidation of a mismanaged or insolvent 
savings bank, liquidation of a bank/not 
thus in trouble is impliedly prohibited. 
No such legislative intent’may be there- 
from inferred. The legislation has only 
a protective purpose of avoiding loss 
and inequality. The need of interfer- 
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right to cease businéss is not dependent. 


Portion of Calendar 
Combination Is Said 
Not to Be Registrable 


Cover Design and Title Page 
Are Adjudged Improper 
Subject Matter for Patent 
Office Action 


The front page cover design and title 
of a calendar combination is not regis- 
trable in the Patent Office as a label for 
such a calendar, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents has held. 

Th entire calendar, consisting of a 
compilation of 14 annual calendars, with 
an index assigning thereto the years 
from 1776 to 1976 could apparently re- 
ceive protection if deposited in the office 
of the Register of Copyrights, it was 


stated, but the title-page alone is not 
registrable in the Patent Office. 











EX PARTE EARLE RAY THOMPSON 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Application for registration of label for 
calendars filed Nov. 14, 1929, Serial 
No. 52717. 

CHARLES W. GerarD for applicant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
May 1, 1930 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of 
the examiner of trade marks finally re- 
fusing to register, as a label for cal- 
endars, the front cover page design and 
title of such calendars. 

The applicant’s calendar is described 
as a compilation of 14 annual calendars, 
with an index assigning variously to 
these several calendars the years from 
1776 to 1976. The title-page reads: “The 
Everyear Calendar Past-Present-Future, 
A Reference Calendar for ‘Every Day of 
Every Year’ from 1776 to 1976.” The 
title-page also contains a pictorial rep- 
resentation of an hour glass. 


Authority Relied on 

Registration was refused for the rea- 
son that the matter presented is not 
roperly copyrightable in the Patent Of- 
a the examiner relying for his de- 
cision upon Ex parte The Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, 329 O. 
G, 264, from which the following may 
be quoted: 
“I know of no holding that, nor do I 
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Patent Appeals — 
Filed in the ; 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





A summary of appeals in patent & 
trade mark cases filed in the Court 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and. in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2764 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2765. In re Application of Colin G, 
Fink and Charles H. Eldridge. Appeal from 
the Board of Appeals. 


Improvement in disks or molds for rubber. 
No. 2766. In re Application of Warren 
Walker. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No, 746945, 
switches. 

No. 2767. In re Application of Clarence 
C. Bertram. Appeal from the Board of — 
peals. Serial No. 5216f1. Improvement in 
reversing gear mechanism. 


SE ee 


| know of a logical reason why, applicant 


may pick out and separate a portion of 
a circular or a pamphlet and register 
that portion as a print. If that were 
permissible, an ornamental title-page to 
any book could be so registered. The 
print here submitted apparently is an 
integral part of a circular or pamphlet. 
Apparently the circular or pamphlet as 


Serial No. 40752. — 
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Improvement in electric | 
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a whole may receive proper protection - 


if deposited in the office of, the Register 
of Copyrights with the proper formality. 
As such, section 3 of the copyright act 
of 1909 would seem to give sufficient 
protection "for that component part of 
the circular which appears on the cover. 
Deception might be worked upon the 
public by allowing registration of the 
present matter as a print, since the plac- 
ing of the copyright notice on the title- 
page of the pamphlet would indicate to 
the public that the pamphlet as a whole 
is protected by copyright.” 

I am of the opinion that the subject 
matter above described is not registrable 
as a label for the reasons stated in the 
above decisitt, 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 
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Fine Opportunity 
—for thoroughly responsible Patent At- 
torney to take charge of foreign appli- 
cation and license agreement work. 
wmeeietee of German and -French 
highly desirable. State in reply age, 
education, patent experience and start- 
ing salary expected. Address Box 21, 
The United States Daily. 
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Seasoned travelers, men and women who 
are always roaming the highways of the 
world, are great friends of the Statlers. 
Statler Hotels, they'll tell you, are de- 
pendable. You know what to expect of 
them; they’re the trade-marked, full- 
measure, known quality of hotel mer- 
chandise. Their rates are posted in their 
ms—rates which do not change with 
the flow of business. And what’s more 
(travelers will tell you), Statler values 
are away out in front—‘values” mean- 
ing the relation of what you get to what 
you pay. a 
The radio in your room, your own et 
private bath, circulating ice water in 
every room, a morning paper under 
your door, good food in well-planned, 
well-run restaurants, and cheerful, he/p- 
ful personal service from well-trained ‘ 
employees—those things are dependable 
in a Statler-—where your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


- HOTELS 
STATLER © 


BOSTON DETROIT 

BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 

: CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
(Hotel Penasylrania | 
































































ing effective in the immediate future its 


' channels, the Federal Radio Commission 


’ _KRF, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Lincoln, 


‘ ‘ 
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Defers Indefinitely 


Tob 


. Reallocation Order 





4 Court Action Held to Prevent 


. Putting Into Effect Plan of 
_ Reassigning Cleared Chan- 
nels of Stations 





Prevented by. court action from mak- 


proposed plan of reallocating station 
assignments on 13 of the 40 cleared 


has postponed indefinitely the effective 
date of this shift. 

In adopting on May 16 an amendment 
to the general order (No. 87), which was 
the instrument promulgating the reallo- 
cation, the Commission stated that two 
stay orders issued by the Court of Ap- 
Peals of the District of Columbia, and 
a temporary restraining order granted 
«by the Supreme Court of the District of 


Columbia made it impossible for it to} 


carry out its planned reallocation. 


The amendment to the general order, | 


&@ summary of which was published in the 
issue of May 17, follows in full text: 


Restraining Orders Cited 

It appearing to the Commission that 
the temporary restraining order affect- 
ing the frequency of 1,150 kilocycles, 
heretofore granted by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia on Apr. 24, 
1930, in the case of Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company ver- 
sus Charles McK. Saltzman and others, 
is still in full force and effect; that on 
Apr. 26, 1930, and since the ‘amendment 
of general order No. 87, heretofore made 
on Apr. 25, 1930, the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia granted cer- 
tain stay orders in the cases of West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 

ny versus Federal Radio Commission, 

ing causes numbered 5150 and 5192 in 
said court, and that eackwof said stay 
orders in terms prohibit the Commission 
“from holding or conducting any hear- 
ings on the application of'any other sta- 
tion for the use of the frequency of 1,020 
kilocycles during tHe pendency of this 
appeal or until further order of the 
court;” and that said court did on said 
day grant a stay order in the case of the | 
Courier-Journal Company and the Louis- 
ville Times Company, Appellants, versus 
Federal Radio Commission, being cause 
numbered 5190 in said court, in which it 
prohibited the Commission from grant- 
ing any license or licenses to any other 
station than that of appellants for the 
use of the frequency of 820 kilocycles 


lis marvellous, but the day is very hot— 





In This Country as Aid to Business | Introduced in Congress 
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Dr. Klein Says Americans 


Should Take Advantage of 


Domestic Attractions During Holidays 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


mire the magnificent panoramas of peaks 
and plains. 5 ~ 

If we care for that sort of thing, va- 
cations will provide the stimulation of 
foreign art and architecture. The social 
aspect of vacation has a strong appeal 
for some. They like to meet new people, 
most of whom prove entertaining. 

Health is enhanced—we can get a 
South Sea burn without! benefit of elec- 
tric current. 

“But what has all this to do with bus- 
liness?” I beg to hear ‘you asking. The 
object of a vacation is pleasure pure and 
simple. Business is the thimg we want 
to get’ away from. We hope to banish 
to the remotest recesses of our mind 
those thoughts of orders and galesman- 
ship and checks and ledgers and calcu- 
lating maghines. 


Relaxation Creaies 


Gigantic Industry 

But here is the point to be remem- 
ibered: Our “forgetting of business” on 
vacation jaunts creates business for a 
vast army of other people. One.com- 
mentator says that “a resort is a place 
where the natives live on your vacation 
until you come again next year.” That 
is a bit uncharitable, Ithink, to the hosts 
who minister to our holiday comfort and 





enjoyment—but it contains a basic 
truth. z : 
Relaxation generates a giant industry. 
Wayfaring produces wages. One man’s 
lark is another man’s living. The care- 
free frolic: has become an element in 
high finance. 
t us illustrate those. statements— 
making them concrete. You_are taking 
a motor trip, we will say. The scenery 


and you are tired, hungry, and in need 
of a refreshing beverage. Somewhere 
in the distance you spy, gleefully, a| 
roadside stand. You speed up the car, 
then stop and climb out. A ham or 
cheese sandwich—a “red hot” smeared 
in appetizing yellow mustard—an “ice- 
cold soft drink” —you consume these wi 
the keenest relish. Feeling wastly bet- 
ter, you continue on your way. This, to} 
you, is just an incident of personal gra- 
tification—the satisfying of “‘the inner | 
man.” You hardly associate it with 
business at all. 

You probably were not aware that the 
research records of the National Stand- 
owners’ Association show that there are 
now between 110,000 and 125,000 road- 





during the pendency of said appeal or 
until the further order of the court: 

And it further appearing that all of 
said frequencies, namely, 1,150 kilocycles, 
1,020 kilocycles, and 820 kilocycles, have 
been included in and are essential to the 
proposed reallocation of clear channel 
frequencies provided for by General Or- 
der No. 87, as amended; that the in-| 
ability of the Commission to assign any | 
one or all of said frequencies to parties 
other than those now operating thereon 
would defeat the purpose of said pro- 
posed reallocation and render futile and 
useless any hearing held with respect to 
said proposed reallocation; 


General Order Amended 
Now, therefore, it is ordered that Gen- 
eral Order No. 87, as amended, be and 
the same is hereby further amended as! 
follows: 


That the effective date of said order, 
as amended, and the hearing of June 17, 
1930, therein provided for, be and the 
same are hereby postponed during the 
pendency of said causes or until such 
time as said temporary restraining or- 
der and said stay orders are dissolved or 
so modified as to permit the Commission | 





side stands throughout the _ United| 
States, of which 65,000 or 70,000 remain 
open the year around. Establishments 
of this type are increasing, I am told, 
at the rate of not less than 3,000 a year. 
And how much business does this road-| 
side refreshment industry annually 
transact? The association estimates that | 
last year this business totaled at least} 
$500,000,000. That is more than all our 
exports for a year to Germany, or to| 
Japan and Brazil and The Netherlands 
combined. A rather staggering sum to) 
arise from orangeade, ginger ale, bar- 
becue sandwiches, and such, vended 
merely along our highways for the con- 
venience of the tourist trade! 


Europe Long Ago Realized 


Importance of Tourists 

And that is just one minor item in 
the vast industry of catering to~the 
American public when that public is 
“pleasure-bent.” The Europeans have| 
long recognized the enormous economic | 
importance of this activity, and they | 
have dignified it with the rather pon-| 
derous designation. of “tourism.” Most | 





Nef the countries over there admit very | 


frankly that this “tourism” is one of | 





to conduct said hearing with respect to 
and/or reallocate said frequencies in ac- 
cordance with the findings and decision | 


made by it upon said hearing. 


It is further ordered that all of the| 
said stations affected by General Order | 
No. 87, as originally enacted and as sub- | 
sequently amended, be notified at least | 
20 days in advance of any date fixed by | 
the Commission for said hearing. 

It is further ordered that said hearing | 
date be fixed at a time not later than 30 
days prior to the commencement of a} 
regular license period and that any re- 
allocation or change in frequency as- 
Signments, determined upon and ordered | 
by the Commission as a result*of said | 
hearing, shall not be made effective at | 
an earlier date than the commencement | 
of the next regular license period fol- | 
lowing said hearing. | 





Newspaper Planning — 
Television Station 





Authority Asked to Build Unit 
At Milwaukee | 





Authority to build a new television 
broadcasting station at Milwaukee, is re- | 
quested of the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion by the Milwaukee Journal, in an| 
application filed May 16. The 2,800-kilo- | 
cycle television channel, in the conti- | 
nental short-wave band would be used. | 
The newspaper now operates broadcast- | 
ing Station WTMJ. 


The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced the receipt of other applica- 
tions as follows: 


WAG, Mackay Radio Telegraph Co., near 
Rockland, Me., modification of four con- 
struction permits to cover new location, 

Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., li- 
cense for visual broadcasting service on 610 
ke., as specified in broadcasting license; 
power not in excess of 1 kw. 


RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, 
N. Y., renewal of license for experimental 
service on 17,300 kc., 80 kw; renewal of two 
licenses for experimental service on 1,604, 
2.398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,- 
300 ke., 10 kw. 

KHT, Alaska Packers Association, Nak- 
nek, Alaska, construction permit for point- 
to-point coastal service on 186, 219, 272, 
460, 500 ke., 200 w.; KYK, same company, 
Karluk, Alaska, construction permit for pri- 
vate coastal service on 2,268, 3,750 kc., 50 
w,; KHA, same company, Uyak, Alaska, con- 
struction permit for limited public coastal 
Service on 186, 268, 460, 500 kce., 200 w. 

WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Deal, N. J., and Ocean Gate, N. J., mod- 
Mication of license for coastal service for 
change of frequency to 4,752.5, 8,560, 12,- 


"840, 17,120 ke, 


Board of County Commissioners, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, new construction permit, experi- 
mental service, on 2,416 ke., 350 w. 

The Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., new 
construction permit for television service 
on 2,800 ke., 500 w. 

_ KMR, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., North 
latte, Nebr., license for aeronautical serv- 
on 3,172 and 5,660 ke., 400 w. 


r aireext. license for aeronautical serv- 
8,172 and 5,660 ke. 400-w, 


|| Changes in Status of 


[i 


their most valuable and cherished sources 
of income—a business with . infinite an- | 
gles and amounting to colossal sums. | 
They even have cabinet ministers and) 
other dignitaries devoted specially to} 
that field. 

Here in the United States, 
in recent years that we have witnessed 
anything comparable to those energetic, | 
comprehensive efforts to attract and| 
care for tourists that have long been} 
made abroad. Tourist business in this 
country was immense—but we were not 
so “conscious” of it. Now, however, the 
realization of its importance is gaining 
ground with lightning speed. Munici-| 
palities, especially are alert in making 
their charms more familiar to all the 
world. State governments have been 
taking a hand, particularly in New Eng-| 
land. It is a poor lake or mountain, | 
nowadays, that does not find itself de-| 
scribed in the most florid and rhapsodic 
phrases. 

I have before me, as I speak, an ex- 
tremely effective little folder put out by 
the tourist bureau of an eastern State 
with less than 1,000,000 population. I 
will not mention it by name, because it 
happens to be the State where I gen- 
erally spend my own vacatjon, and I 
might be accused of “boosting.” “The 
tourist crop,” this booklet boldly pro-| 
claims, “is one of the State’s major in- | 
dustries’”—and the tourist business in| 
this single one out of our 48 States is 
estimated as being worth $125,000,000 a 
year. The State’s paper and pulp pro- 
duction, its cotton and woolen goods, 
worsteds, and boots and shoes must be 
content to take a minor rank: when com- 
pared with the congenial and profitable 
work of helping an army of vacationists 
to dispel worry and wax healthful, This 
State’s tourist bureau has resorted to the 
typically business-like device of the 
| questionnaire and has thus ascertained 
|that each person who comes into the 
| State spends, on an average, $90.55. 
| That is “getting it down fine.” 
| Let us listen to this tourist bureau for 
a moment as it tells the people of the 
|State how the “crop of vacationists”’| 
|benefits them, in a practical financial | 
way. It puts “new money” into circula- 
tion, we are told. It provides year-round | 
j}employment to carpenters, boat-builders, 
|caretakers, and farmers who, to supply 


| 


it’ is only 
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| Bills in Congress 


Oana ethteateabiat tae 
|Title 28—Judicial Code and 
| Judiciary 

| H. R; 1198. To authorize the United 
| States to be made a party defendant in any 
suit or action which may be commenced by 
|the State of Oregon in the United States 
| District Court for the District of Oregon. 
| Passed House Jan. 20. Reported to Senate 
| May 16. 

‘Tithe 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


| greater than the clothing business; 


the needs of the cottages, raise vege- 
tables in the Summer and cut ice in the 
Winter. The “tourist industry” adds new 
residents who become regular customers 
of local business men. In a broad and 
deep sense, it stimulates trade and eco- 
nomic activity. The statement is made 
that “It is easy to induce 1,000 business 
men to try this State for a vacation, but 
a hard job to induce one of them to in- 
vestigate a cold-blooded business propo- 
sition in an untried State. We can show 
what we have while they are having a 
good time.” 

The unwarranted idea still persists in 
some quarters that the hotels and the 
various transportation agencies get most 
of the benefit from the expendituré_ by 
travelers. But the facts do not bear 
that out. Experts have studied the mat- 
ter carefully; they have made what 
statisticians call “pie charts” (those 
round things divided into segments, to 
make the “dish of data’” more palatable), 
and these show just where the tourist’s 
dollar goes. Transportation accounts 
for only 7 to 10 per cent of it. A little 
more than 17 per cent is expended for 
hotel accommodations or other rooms. 

Astonishing as it may seem, retail 
stores get more than a quarter of the 
tourist’s dollar; this may go for neces- 
sities like linens and lotions or for, the 
more ornamental (theoretically “orna- 
mental” commodities) such as post cards, 
beads, baskets, and blankets. Restau- 
rants. derive the benefit from about 
one-fifth of the tourist’s dollar, while 
garages and ‘accessories account for 
something like 1134 per cent. Confec- 
tionery and incidentals represent a little 
less than 6 per cent. Theaters and 
amusements, according to one seemingly 
dependable estimate, attract 812 cents 
out jof every dollar that the average | 
tourist spends. So the profits of “tour- 
ism,”” are by no means concentrated in 
a few lines; they are, on the contrary, 
widely spread out over the commercial 
interests of the community as a whole. 


Meaning of Vacation to Hotels 
And Transportation 


I spoke, just nowy about hotels. It is 
quite impossible, of course, for the ho- | 
tels even to attempt to estimate the pro- 
portion of their guests who are chiefly or 
solely intent on sightseeing, rest, or rec- 
reation and who may thus be classified 
as vacationists or tourists. But it may 
be interesting to look for a moment at 
the figures that are given by the Amer- | 
ican Hotel Association about the general | 
hotel situation two years ago, when a 
special survey was carried out. This 
showed nearly 26,000 hotels in the United | 
States, more than 1,500,000 rooms, more 
than 1,000,000 employes, a valuation 
of over $5,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, and annual sales amounting to $1,< 
315,000,000. 

The corresponding figures are doubt-, 
less much larger now. The statistics, 
when prepared, were exceedingly con- 
servative; they did not include many 
wayside inns, lodging houses, cottages 
that welcome “paying guests” and so on. 
But the totals are amazing enough; they 
bring before our eyes a truly tremendous 
industry, resting largely on the nomadic 
habits (vastly encouraged by the auto- | 
mobile) and the vacationing propensities | 
that our people now display. | 

I hardly need to stress the great im-| 
portance of vacation travel to every | 
form of transportation agency—raii- 
ways, steamships, buses, air lines. This | 
is one of the more obvious phases of the 
question, which everybody understands. 
The volume of the excursion traffic is | 
growing year by year, in every season— 
Summer, Winter, Spring and Fall. The| 
airplane companies are expecting (and | 
with justice, it would seem) that the 
“bird’s-eye view” mode of sightseeing | 
will become increasingly popular every- 
where in the United States. 

How does the total tourist business 








|of the country compare with some of the 


leading industries? It is exceedingly 
difficult, of course, to figure this out def- 
initely—but I can scarcely do better than | 
quote the opinion of Roger Babson, | 
who has made calculations indicating | 
that the tourist business is 6 per cent | 


| greater than the total volume of lumber | 


products; 51 per cent greater than oil | 
production; 11 per cent greater than the | 
meat-packing industry; 45 per cent! 
greater’ than the printing and publish-| 
ing business; 185 per cent greater than 
the baking industry; 222 per cent greater | 
than the shoe business; 11 per cent| 


ri oth! and 
equal to the gigantic iron and steel in-| 
dustry. 


Per Capita Expenditure 
Estimated at $10 Daily 


In some of our resort regions the aver- 
age expenditure per day per person (as 
nearly as it can be computed). seems to) 
be about $8, while in others it runs to 
$15 and $20 per day. The general aver- 
age would appear to be about $10 per 
day. Investigators estimate that 30,000,- | 
000 to 40,000,000 of our people, each year, | 
spend a long enough time in various re- 
sort places to swell the volume of retail 
business there. So it’s figured by certain 
statisticians that something like $3,000,- 
000,000 a year is expended by our migrat- 
ing American population within our own 
country. 

But other opinions indicate that even 
this colossal sum represents too low an 
estimate. I find one writer who said 
very positively, as long ago as 1927, that 
the annual expenditures by the caravan 
of motorists alone was $3,300,000,000, If 
that figure was correct three years ago, 
the amount must be much greater now. 
It was believed, then, that nearly $400,- 
000,000 was spent in the course of a 
twelvemonth for motor-camping para- 
phernalia—ranging from tents to flash- 
lights and from bedding to portable ice- 
baskets. Think of the work created and 
the money involved in erecting, main- 
taining, and servicing the tourist camps, 
which in recent years have been under- 
going a transformation that, has brought 
us highly attractive types of apartment 
camps, cottage camps, “bungalettes,” 
and so forth. 

Last year, one State made known its 
tourist attractions through nearly 57,- 
000,000 advertisements in American 
newspapers and magazines. Laid end 
to end, these ads would extend from 
Portland, Me. to San Francisco—back 
again—and half way. across the Atlantic. 
Inquiries came in, as a result of this 
advertising, not only from every State 
in the Union but from such remote coun- 
tries as Paraguay, Estonia, and China! 





H. J. Res. 331. A bill relative to The 
Hague Conference on the Codification of 
Inpernationa} Law. Reported to House 
ay 16, 
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Bills and Resolutions 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 
H. R. 12405. Mr. Parker, N. ¥. \To pro- 
vide for the appointment of an undersecre- 
tary of commerce in the Department of 
Commerce; Interstate and Foreigh Com- 
merce, 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 12406. Mr. Selvig; Minn. Author- 
izing the free transmission in the mails of 
certain experiment station articles; Agri- 
culture, 


Title 1h Aawy 
H. R, 12410. Mr. Ransley, Pa. To amend 


the last paragraph of an act to authorize 
appropriation for construction at military 
posts, approved May 26, 1928, pertaining to 
the acquisition of land in the vicinity of 
Fort Kamehameha, Territory of Hawaii, for 
aviation purposes; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 12402. Mr. Dunbar, Ind. Author- 
izing an appropriation for the rebuilding 
and improvement of Tenth Street, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., where it abuts on the grounds 
of the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 27——Intoxicating Liquors 

H. R. 12411. Mr. Stobbs, Mass. To amend 
the national prohibition act as amended and 
supplemented; Judiciary. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary ’ 
S$. 4497. Mr. Schall. To prohibit experi- 
ments upon living dogs in the District of 
Columbia and ‘providing a penalty for viola- 
tion thereof; District of Columbia. | 
§. 4493. Mr. Glenn. To amend section 79 
of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec- 
tion 152) by providing two terms of court 
annually at Bloomington, in the southern 
division of the southern district of Illinois; 
Judiciary, i 
S. 4491. Mr. Capper. To provide for 
the revocation and suspension of operators 
and chauffeurs’ licenses and registration 
certificates; proof of ability to respond in 
damages for injuries caused by the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles; to prescribe the 
form of and conditions in insurance pol- 
icies covering the liability of motor-vehicle 
operators; to subject such policies to the 
approval of the commissioner of insurance; 
to constitute the director of traffic the 
agent of nonresident owners and operators 
of motor vehicles operated in the District 
of Columbia for the purpose of service of 
process; t) provide for the report of acci- 
dents; to authorize the: director of traffic 
to make rules for the administration of 
this statute; and to prescribe penalties 


| for the violation of the provisions of this 


act. 


‘Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

H. R. 12408. Mr. Crail, Calif. Providing 
for the presentation of congressional Phil- 
ippine medals to certain officers and en- 
listed men who served in both the War 
with Spain and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion; Military Affairs. 
Title 39——Postal Service 

H. R. 12412. Mr. Sproul, Ill. Authorizing 
the Postmaster General to permit railroad 
and electric car companies to provide mail 
transportation by motor vehicle in lieu of 
service by train; Post Office and Post Raods. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


H. R. 12407. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District 


| 


lof Columbia to transfer certain lands to 


the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital; District of 
Columbia. 


Title 43——Public Lands 

H. R. 12409. Mr. Gregory, Ky. To repeal 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent 
certain lands in Louisiana and Mississippi,” 
approved Apr. 11, 1928; Public Lands. 

H. R. 12404. Mr. Leavitt, Momt. To pro- 
vide for national park approaches; Public 
Lands. 

Title 49——Transportation 

H. R. 12403. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. To 
exclude intraterritorial transportation, traf- 
fic and service in the Territory of Hawaii 
from the operation of the interstate com- 
merce act; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
0 


self, means a lot of business—for print- 
ers, ink-makers, artists, and the copy- 
writers who coin those alluring, colorful 
phrases about “balsam-laden air,” “halos 
of gleaming iridescence,” “silhouettes 
erect like fabled gods,” “‘the moan of 
surf,” “flower-scented groves,” and “deli- 
cate traceries wrought in rock, the curi- 
ous fantastic craft of giant archiects.” 


Motor Army Creates 
New Business for All 


We Americans are getting so that we 
can hardly resist such florid phrases and 
the real mragnificence that lies behind 
them. Each year, the motor army alone 
that fares forth in search of scenic love- 
liness and interesting new experience 
numbers more than 40,000,000 of our 
people. An “army,” I have said, cre- 
ating new business for us all. But no 
such army was ever marshalled in the 
history of the world. It is 250 times as 
great an army as the combined forces 
that struggled on the slopes of Gettys- 
burg; it is 25 times as great as the vast 
Oriental host that the Persian monarch 
Xerxes threw against Greece when the 
civilization’ of Europe trembled in the 
balance; it is twice as many as were un- 
der arms on both sides at any time in 
the World War. But this is an army of 
peace—intent only on health, comrade- 
ship, wholesome enjoyment, spiritual en- 
richment, 

I have tried to show how tourist busi- 
ness stimulates every phase of economic 
activity. Is it not well to apply such 
steadying stimuli within our own coun- 
try, especially at a time like the pres- 
ent, when the money thus expended ‘can 
do much to aid the business revival that 
is unquestionably under way? “Ameri- 
lean tourist dollars to aid American 
|business’—that is surely not a bad 
slogan at this season, 

The United States appeals, to all of 
us who love it, as a country unsurpass- 
able in varied scenic splendor—and equal 
to any in historic interest. Where is 
there. anything to eclipse the High 
Sierra, the Grand Canyon, the Yellow- 
stone, the other superb national parks, 
|the Columbia River Highway, the north- 
ern lake country, the Maine woods, the 
Rockies, the Appalachians, and the 
Ozarks, the countless shining beaches of 
our country ? 

As our National Park Service in the 
Interior Department well says, every 
American ought to know about its na- 
tional parks and Visit them when pos- 
sible; for, considered together, they 
contain more features of conspicuous 
grandeur than are readily accessible in 
all the rest of the world together. The 
national parks are natural preserves for 
the rest, recreation, and education of 
our people. They remain under Na- 
ture’s own chosen conditions, They alone 
maintain “the forest primeval.” They 
are unequalled abroad in sublimity or 
beauty. And, too, the Park Service is 
indisputably eorrect in its assertion that 
“they will form an economic asset of 
incalculable value; they will become a 





And this State’s advertising appropria- 
tion was comparatively small; one other 
State spends more than 10 times as 


faxeh- annually.- This advertising, in it- 
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maker of much good business in many 
lines of industry besides transportation, 
and @ source of enormous national in- 
come, r vacationists owe a debt 
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Publications and Motion Pictures ‘Among Means by 
Which Data Are Made Available to Public 


Topic HI—Public Roads 


Se eee 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


By A. C. Rose, 


Senior Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture 


Public Roads. 


UBLISHER, showman, motion- 

picture producer, highway pho- 

tographer, map maker, librarian, 
press and technical journal correspond- 
ent, radio’ broadcaster, and letter 
writer, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
at one time or another, employs prac- 
tically every available means for ‘the 
dissemination of information. It pub- 
lishes a monthly research magazine. 
With the aid and assistance of appro- 
priate departmental agencies, it pre- 
pares educational exhibits and motion- 
picture films. Its camera men snap 
views of current developments in road 
work. 

A complete set of Federal-aid high- 
Way maps are printed for its use, on 
the presses of the Geological Survey. 
Its library provides « thoroughgoing 
bibliographical service relating to 
roads and bridges. Through the press 
service of the Department it releases 
current highway news to the news- 
papers and technical journals. And 
all of these activities are supplemented 
by addresses by its engineers before 
technical audiences, by illustrated lec- 
tures, by radio broadcasts, by personal 
interviews with inquirers, and by an- 
swers to literally thousands of letters 
requesting information as to some 
phase of highway construction, main- 
tenance, finance, or administration. 


In its monthly magazine known as 
“Public Roads,” the Bureau publishes 
the results of the technical studies 
made by the members of its research 
staff, or presents discussions of high- 
way transportation based upon data 
collected by its analysts. 


Owing to the lack of funds “Public 
Roads” is available without charge 
only to State and county highway of- 
ficials, instructors in engineering col- 
leges, and other periodicals upon an 
exchange basis. Others may obtain it 
for 10 cents a copy or $1 per year 
(foreign subscription, $1.50) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office. 

During its brief existence of a de- 
cade or more “Public Roads” has at- 
tained a world-wide circulation; engi- 
neers and government agencies in at 
least 45 different foreign countries be- 
ing represented on its mailing list. A 
file of the numbers issued since its 
publication was begun in 1919 and 
furnishes a textbook on highway and 
bridge development that is now being 
used in a number of universities and 
colleges throughout the country. 


*“* * 
OTHER publications prepared from 

time to time are the departmental 
bulletins. describing some fairly well 
standardized phase of highway con- 
struction, maintenance, finance, and 
administration. These bulletins con- 
tain information and conclusions of 
studies that are considered definitely 
completed, and the subjects are often 
treated in a didactic manner. 


The educational exhibits of the Bu- 
reau have been displayed at every 
great national and international expo- 
sition since 1900 and they have won 
medals of honor at all of them. They 
are also shown at road conventions, 
State and interstate fairs, and are used 
in the courses of instruction in high- 
way engineering at schools and col- 
leges. 

With its exhibits, consisting of mini- 
ature models, colorful paintings, and 
other available devices, the Bureau at- 
tempts to illustrate to the public and 
to highway engineers in particular, 
the outstanding results of its high- 
way studies. Every effort is made to 
make the displays attractive as well 
as instructive so that they may make 
a lasting impression. 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads” to appear in the issue of May 20, 
Representative Clarence J. McLeod (Rep.), of Michigan, will discuss the effect 
of automobile development on highways. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





Foreign Seryice Changes 
During Week Announced 





Changes since May 10 in the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service were announced by 
the Department of State on May 17 as 
follows: 

Henry B. Day, of New Haven, Conn., has 
been confirmed as vice consul of career and 
as a secretary in the Diplomatic Service and 
assigned as American vice consul at Naples, 
Italy. 

Paul R. Josselyn, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
American consul now assigned to the De- 
partment, has been assigned as consul at 
Shanghai, China. 

Hugh F. Ramsay, of Franklin, N. Y., now 
Amergan vice consul at Stuttgart, Germany, 
assigned American vice consul at Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Sheridan Talbott, of Bardstown, Ky., now 
American consul at Kobe, Japan, assigned 
American consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Noncarrier: Robert William Harding, of 
Toronto, Ontario, now serving as clerk in 
the American consulate at Toronto, has been 
assigned as American vice consul at that 
post. / 


ON 
of gratitude to the National Park Serv- 
ice, which has so ably maintained, im- 
proved, and protected these inspiring 

laygrounds and taken such care to 
heighten the comfort and happiness of 
the visitors. 

We have, in the United States, his- 
torical mementos, monuments, associa- 
tions, of every imaginable kind, We can 
marvel at the strange, primitive crea- 
tions of the cliff-dwellers—stand on the 
sites of early Spanish conquests or wild 
Indian forays—follow the course of Paul 
Revere—pay reverence to those who gave 
their lives on battle fields—saturate our- 
selves with the living, vivid atmosphere 
of the marvellous American past. And 
in doing 0 we shall be creating business 
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The present series deals with 


ONE of the mostjrecent exhibits, 

which has been the object of in- 
tense interest for engineers, is the sub- 
grade soil display shown at a number 
of national highway congresses. The 
results of intricate and highly techni- 
cal studies are shown in this exhibit 
in an especially simple and instructive 
form. Beginnfng with an exposition 
of the methods and tests for differenti- 
ating the various types of subgrade 
soils, the display illustrates their rela- 
tive effect upon the granular and slab 
types of road surfaces, and shows va- 
rious methods of controlling their ad- 
verse features and taking advantage 
of their beneficial elements. 

Typical of the more popular exhibits 

are the two models now being pre- 
pared of the Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway as it will appear when com- 
pleted in 1932. One of these models 
is an exact replica of the parking area 
and landscaping at the entrance to 
Mount Vernon and the other shows the 
highway and railroad grade’ separa- 
tions at the northern extremity of the 
road on the Virginia side of the Po- 
tomac River. When completed these 
models will be placed on display ir 
the rotunda of the Capitol. 
_ In the construction and display of 
its exhibits, the Bureau cooperates 
with and has the advice and assistance 
of the Office of Exhibits of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


*» * © 


WHITH the aid of the Office of Mo- 
tion Pictures the Bureau is in the 
business of making educational high- 
way films. Like’most other American 
screen productions, the Bureau’s films 
circulate in all parts of the world. 
The demand for them from abroad is 
so great that the titles have been 
translated into a number of different 
foreign languages and many copies 
have been purchased by agencies of 
other governments and by Americans 
interested in promoting the construc- 
tion of improved roads in other lands. 
These films illustrate the method of 
building the various types of road 
surfaces, the researches and tests on 
highways and bridges and methods for 
improving their construction, and the 
spectacular road construction in the 
national forests and parks, the rare 
scenic beauties of the mountains of 
the far‘ West. The films illustrating 
the progressive stages of road devel- 
opment in this country and the chrono- 
logical changes in the methods of high- 
way financing are especialiy interest- 
ing because of the memories they re- 
call of the bygone days of the United 
States. 

The films of the Bureau are de- 
scribed and catalogued in Miscellane- 
ous Circular No. 86, which may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The films 
are loaned by that office to individuals 
and organizations without charge other 
than nominal transportation fees, 


* * *® 


THE role of map maker is not the 
~. least of the informational’ activi- 
ties of the Bureau. The making of 
these maps is a duty imposed by the 
Federal highway act. In the per- 
formance of the duty the Bureau, with 
the aid of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, has prepared maps of the 
Federal-aid highway system and the 
numbered system of United States 
highways in various sizes; and an- 
it produces progress maps 
showing the status of improvement of 
the Federal-aid highway system. 

_ Small maps of the two systems are 
distributed by the Bureau without 
charge. A large wall map of both 
systems may be obtained for $1.50 
from the Superintendent of Documents; 
and the 112 sheets of progress maps, 
each 22 by 31 incHes in size, are sold 
by the same official at 10 cents per 
sheet, 


SS 


Daily Decisions . 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Genera of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,.must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed tramsactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made_py the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-31550. Appropriations—Transfers—Pat- 
ents and Designs Board. An appropriation 
made under the Patents and Designs Board 
for the payment of awards is not an appro- 
priation for the War Department to be 
carried on the ledger of that Department, 
but an appropriation for an independent 
agency to be handled, disbursed and ac- 
counted for as-such “by such agency as the 
Board, With the approval of the head of 
the department concerned, may designate” 
as specifically provided in said appropria- 
tion. (May 10, 1930. 

A-31592. ( Advertising — Contracts— 
Personal services—Consulting engineers— 
Publie Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital. The personal service re- 
ferred to in section 3709, Revised Statutes, 
which may be obtained without advertising 
when specific authority is secured(therefor 
in. lieu of employment under the civil serv- 
ice laws and in accordance with the classi- 
fication act, is the service of individuals 
rendered directly to the Government and 
not faceeg> the intermediary of a corpora- 

in turn secures the services of 

: 112, 1980). BPS i 
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New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. \ 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of Jast line. 







International telephone and telegraph cor- 


poration. Mexico; introduction to Mex- 
ico, Mexico in the past, leading cities of 
Mexico, excursions, everyday life in Mex- 
ico, industry in Mexico, the Mexican tele- 
phones and telegraph company. 36 p., 
illus. N. Y,, Bureau of information pro- 
Iberoamerica, of the International tele- 
phone and telegraph corporation, 1930. 
30-9713 
King, Henry Safford. Echoes of the Amer- 
ican revolution in German literature. 
(Thesis @h. D.) — University of Cali- 
fornia, 1925. University of California pub- 
lications in modern philology, v. 14, no. 
2, with special thesis t.-p. attached to 
cover.) 193 p. Berkeley, Calif., 1929. 
30-10016 


Macculloch, John Arnott. \ . . Eddic mythol- 
ogy. (The mythology of all races. Canon 
J. MacCulloch, editor. vol. ii.) 400 p. 
Boston, Archaeological institute of Amer- 
ica, 1930. 30-9990 


Michelbacher, Gustav Frederick. Casualty 

insurance principles, by . «. with the co- 
tion of a group of specialists. I1st 
ed. (McGraw-Hill insurance series, R. H. 
Blanchard, editor.) 709 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-9718 


Moore, John Robert, ed. Representative 
essays, English: and American, 298 p. 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 30-9996 

Pirandello, Luigi. ... Cosi e (se vi pare) 
parabola in tre atti di... with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary by Joseph 
Louis Russo. (Heath’s modern language 

129 p. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
co., 1930. 30-9995 

Posgate, Helen Belle (Smith) ed. 
French short stories of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with short sketches of the authors, 
notes and vocabulary, edited by... and 
Maxwell Austin Smith. 168 p. -N. Y., 
Oxford university press, 1930. 30-10007 

Potts, Thomas. The trial of the Lancaster 
witches A. D. mdexii, edited with an in- 
troduction by G. B. Harrison. 188 p., 
illus. London, P. Davies, 1929. 30-9994 

Roerich museum, New York. Message of 


ope 


series.) 


1929. (New era library. ser. vi—Roerich 
museum series, book i.) 154 p. N. Y., 
Roerich museum press, 1930. 30-10006 


Sauer, Lillian Brewster. The true story of 
Evangeline. 18 p., illus. New Orleans, 
1930. 30-10009 

Seesholtz, Anne. Certain spiritual prac- 
tices by ... a series of services of wor- 
ship for use over seven days. 62 p. 
N. Y., The Womans press, 1930. 30-9986 

Shaw, James Eustace. Essays on the 
Vita nuova. (Elliott monographs in the 
Romance languages and literatures, 25.) 
236 p. Princeton, N. J., Princeton uni- 
versity press, 1929. 3830-10018 

Sons and daughters of the Pilgrims. Line- 

ages of members of the National society 

of the sons and daughters of the Pilgrims 
to January 1, 1929, compiled from ‘the 
original applications. 660 p. Phil.; The 

Society, 1929. 30-9711 

Stone, Arthur Fairbanks. The Vermont of 

today, with its historic background, at- 

tractions and people. 4 v. N. Y., Lewis 

historical publishing co., 1929. 30-9716 

Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland in 

the world war. Sweden, by Eli F. Heck- 

scher and Kurt Bergendal . .. Norway, by 

Wilhelm Keilhau . ... Denmark, by Einar, 

Cohn . .. Iceland, by Thorsteinn Thor- 

steinsson. (Carnegie endowment for in- 

ternational peace. Division of economics 
and history. Economic and social history 
of the world war. Translated and abridged 
series.) 593 p. New Haven, Yale univer- 

sity press, 1930. 30-9720 

Theobald, Bertram Gordon. Shake-speare’s 
sonnets unmasked. 117 p. London, C. 
Palmer, 1929. 30-10012 

Thoburn, Joseph Bradfield. Oklahoma; a 
history of the states and its people, 
... and Muriel H. Wright. v. N.Y 
Lewis historical publishing co., 1929. 

30-9715 

Thomas, Edward, comp. The pocket book 
of poems and songs for the open air. 
(The Travellers’ library.) 333 p. N. Y., 
J. Cape and H. Smith, 1929. 30-10011 

Treble, Henry Arthur, ed. Narrative verse: 
Chaucer to Martin Armstrong; selected 
and annotated by ...and G. H. Vallins, 
B. A. 261 p. London, University of Lon- 
don press, 1929. 30-10010 

Vogt, Paul Leroy. Church cooperation in 
community life. 174 p. N. Y., The 
Abingdon press, 1930. 30-9991 

Wallis, Wilson Dallam, comp. Readings in 
sociology, by ... and Malcolm M. Wiley. 
639 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 

30-9717 

Ward, John William George. Portraits of 
the prophets; character studies of men 
who blazed the trail. 328 p. N. Y., R. 
R. Smith, 1930. 30-9987 

Wilmot-Buxton, Ethel Mary. Stories of 
early England, Britain long ago, retold 
by... 240 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell 
co., 1929? 30-10014 

Wright, Carrie Douglas. “Me an’ Abe”, a 
narrative poem of Abraham Lincoln’s 
New Salem days. 47 p. Chicago, 1930. 

30-9707 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- , 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin—Volidme 6, Number 6, June. 1930. 
Price, 15 cents. (25-26672) 
Radio Service Bulletin—No. 157, April 30, 
1930. Issued Menthly by the Radio Di- 
Vision, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Subscription* price, 25 cents per 
year. (15-26255) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States—Part I, March, 1930, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Subscription price, $1.25 per year. 
(14-21465) 
Industrial Employment Information .Bulle- 
tin—Vol. X, No. 4, April, 1930. Issued 
Monthly by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, United States Department 
of Labor. Free. (L21-17) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Mississippi—Biennial Report of the Adju- 
tant General of the State of Mississippi, 
J. M. Hairston, Adjutant General, Jack- 

son, 1929. . 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the State 
Service Commission, Jackson, 1929. 

Mississippi—Fifth Biennial Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Mississippi 
School and Colony for the Feebleminded, 
Jackson, 1929. 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the Board 
of Tenses of the State Teachers College 
of Mississippi, Jackson, 1929. 

Mississippi—Tenth Biennial Report of Fac- 
tory Inspection to Mississippi State Board 
of, Health, Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
and Factory Inspection, J. W. Dugger, M. 
D., Director, Jackson, 1929, 





Director of the State Geological Su 
to the Mississippi Legislature, 
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Mississippi—Twelfth Biennial Report oh 


E 

Lowe, Director, Jackson, 1929. 
Misgouri—-Report of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Public Health Association of 
pe State’ of Missouri, State..Board of 
| Health of Missouri, J City, 1930, : 
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Prior to Liquidati on 


Of Company Allowed 


Attachment Based on For- 
eign Credit Said Not to 
Be Preferred, Domestic 
Rights Being Satisfied 


State of New York: 
Albany. 


The assignee of a foreign creditor of 
a Russian insurance company, who had 
attached assets of the company before 
the supreme court of Ne ork ordered 
the superintendent of instrance of such 
State to liquidate such assets, was enti- 
tled, on the satisfaction of the attach- 
ment lien out of the surplus which re- 
mained after the payment of the domes- 
tic claims, to the interest which had. ac- 

” crued subsequent to the attachment, ac- 
cording to a decision of the court of 
appeals of New York. 

The superintendent of insurance ap- 
pealed from an order of the appellate di- 

¢ vision of the supreme court affirming an 
order of the special term which directed 
the payment of the interest as well as 
the principal of the debt secured by the 
attachment lien. He contended that the 
surplus might be inadequate for the pay- 
ment in full of all claimants whose claims 
had originated in business in foreign 
countries and invoked the rule that in- 

®@ terest ceases to run in favor of any cred- 
itor who seeks a share of the assets as 
a beneficiary of the-trust if the result 
of the allowance of such interest will be 
t> prefer him over others. 

The court held, however, that such rule 
was not applicable, that the attaching 
creditor was not asserting a claim to 
participate in the fund as a beneficiary 
or ts trust, that his lien was security 
for the interest as well as the principal, 
and that the superintendent of insurance 
having taken possession of the assets 
subject to the lien, was required, in sat- 
isfying the lien, to pay the interest as 
well as the principal. 














IN RE LIQUIDATION OF FIRST RUSSIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Claim of Fred S. James & Co. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 94. 


Appeal from Appellate Division of Su- 
preme Court in First Judicial De- 
partment. 

JAMES F. DONNELLY for Superintendent 
of Insurance, appellant; Louis J. 
Wotrr, for respondent Fred S. James 
& Co.; FREDERICK B. CAMPBELL and 
Pau. C. Wuipp for respondent First 
Russian Insurance Go. , 

Opinion of the Court 
May 5, 1930 
Appeal by permission from af order 
of the appellate division of the supreme 
court in the first judicial department af- 
firming an order of the special term 

e which confirmed the report of a referee 
and directed payment of the claims of 
creditors from the surplus in the hands 
of the superintendent of insurance. 

Carpozo, C. J—By an order of the 
supreme court made in August, 1925, the 
superintendent of insurance was directed 
to take possession of any property in 
this State belonging to the First Rus- 
sian Insurance Company, a Russian cor- 
poration, in order to conserve and liqui- 
date its assets “as the nature of the 
case and the interests of its policyholders, 
creditors, stockholders or the public may 
réquire” (Insurance Law, sec. 63, subd. 

~ 4; Consol. Laws, ch. 28). 

Before the entry of that order the re- 
spondent, Fred S. James & Co., as as- 
signee of a foreign creditor, a British 
corporation, had procured a warrant of 
attachment against the property of the 
insurance company in an action growing 
out of business transacted in Great Brit- 
ain, and had caused a levy to be made 
upon assets of the defendant company in 
the possession of a trust company. 

The assets thus subjected to the lien 
of the attachment had been deposited 
with the trust company in trust for the 
benefit of domestic policyholders and 


4 


creditors. The claims of such policy- 
holders and creditors, in so far as 
they had their origin in busimess 


transacted in this country, were a pri- 
mary charge upon the fund, and attach- 
ment liens and others weré subordinate 
thereto (Matter of People [Noske Lloyd 
Ins. Co.], 242 N. Y. 148). Even so, there 
was a reversionary interest in the sur- 





plus, if surplus there should prove to be, 
which, until an order had been made for 
the appointment of a liquidator, was 
subject like other assets to attachment 
or sequestration in aid of claims arising 
from business done abroad (Murphy v. 
Second Russian Ins. Co., 240'N. Y. 544). 
: Surplus to Be Disposed Of 
The superintendent of insurance has 
now completed the task of liquidation 
in respect of domestic claims, and holds 
a surplus in his hands to be disposed 
of as if it had been committed to his 
custody as 4n ancillary receiver (Ins. 
L., sec. 63, subd. 5; Matter of People 
{Second Russian Ins. Co], 248 N. Y. 
534). This surplus, which is part of 
“the fund that was attached while in the 
possession of the trust company, is 
claimed bythe attaching creditor to the 
extent that recourse thereto is necessary 
to satisfy its lien. The debt having been 
proved, an order has been made that 
puinetpe! and interest be paid by the 
iquidator out of the fund in his pos- 
session. ‘The question to be determined 
is the propriety of the award of interest. 
There is indeed a general rule in the 
distribution of estates that fromthe time 
when the assets have been subjected to 
the administration, of the law, interest 
ceases to run in favor of any creditor 
who seeks a share of the assets as a 
bengficiary of the trust, if the result of 
the allowance of such inteyest. will be to 
Phone him over others (Matter of People 
Norske Lloyd Ins. Co.], 249 N.@. 139). 
In the case now before us, we know that 
after satisfying the local creditors, a sur- 
plus is available for the benefit of credi- 
tors whose claims have their origin in 
business in foreign lands.“ We do not 
know how mapy those creditors are, nor 
whether the surplus will be adequate to 
pay them all in full. That being so, the 
argument. is pressed that the lien of an 
attachment, though charged upon the 
fund in advance of the-date of. liquida- 
tion, is ineffective as security for interest 
subsequently accruing. » 
Claimant Not Beneficiary 
We think, the argument misconceives 
the scope and rationale of the rule that 
it invokes. The claimant, the attaching 
creditor, is not asserting a claim to par- 
tiifete in the fund as a beneficiary of a 
trust, a member of the class or groun 
fos whom administration was assumed. 
claim which it asserts is not in sub- 
ordination to the trust, but in priovity 
and: even, in a sense, in hostility thereto. 
The f its attachment has put it inj 
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Retaliatory Provisions of Tax Law 





Assistant Attorney General 


Rules California Company 


Entitled to Benefit of Later Payment Date 





State of Washington: Olympia, May 17. 


In. determining the premium tax pay- 
able in Washington by a California in- 
surance company under the retaliatory 
provisions of the Washington law, later 
dates of payment authorized under the 
California statute as well as the higher 
tax rate in that State must be taken 
into consideration, according to an opin- 
ion of Assistant Attorney General E. W. 
Anderson May 9, to H. O. Fishback, State 
insurance commissioner. 

It was held that the tax-on the com- 
pany’s Washington business should be 
computed at the California rate and un- 
der its method of payment or, in the 
discretion of the State insurance com- 
missioner, payment may be made. at the 
time prescribed by the Washington stat- 
ute with allowance for the leniency in 
time of payment granted by the Cali- 


‘fornia statute, provided the total tax is 


not less than that payable at the Wash- 
ington rate. 


The question arose because the Wash- 
ington tax of 2.25 per cent is payable 
annually in March, while the California 
tax of 2.60 per cent is payable in install- 
ments in August and in February of the 
following year, it was pointed out. Mr. 
Anderson held that the California com- 
pany is entitled ‘to the use of the tax 
money for the extra period allowed by 
the statute of its State. The opinion 
follows in full text: 


Dear Sir: You have requested our 
opinion upon the following: 


A California insurance company is 
contesting the payment of a portion 
of the premium tax assessed against it 
on Washington business for the year 
1929. Under section 7071, Rem. Comp. 
Stat., a tax of 2.25 per cent of gross 
premiums is levied the same being pay- 
able Mar. 1 and becoming delinquent 30 
days thereafter. Under the laws of Cal- 
ifornia a tax of 2.60 per cent of gross 
premiums is levied which is due and pay- 
able on the first Monday in July. 


Provisions of Washington 
Retaliatory Law 


_ If payment is not made one-half of the 
tax becomes delinquent on the sixth Mon- 
day after the first Monday in July and 
the remaining one-half becomes delin- 
quent on the first Monday of th® follow- 
ing February. Sections 3664-b and 
3668-b, Deering’s Politica® Code. A tax 
has been computed against the company 
in question of $19,283, and based upon 
the California rate, as applied under the 
retaliatory law. Section 7092, Rem. 
Comp. Stat. 

The company contends that it is en- 
titled under the retaliatory law to pay 
at the California rate in installments 
within the times specified in the Cali- 
fornia statute or that it is entitled to an 
allowance in the nature of a discount, 
if payment is made within 30 days after 
Mar. 1, which will bring the amount of 
the tax down to a figure no greater than 
if it were computed at the Washington 
rate, or $18,886. It has accordingly paid 
the sum of $397 under protest. 

You inquire as to the validity of this 
protest. Our retaliatory law (Sec. 7092, 
supra), provides: 

If, by the laws of any other State, any 
taxes, fines, penalties, licenses, fees, de- 
posits, or other obligations or prohibitions, 
in the aggregate, additional to or in excess 
of those imposed by the laws of this State, 
upon foreign insurance companies and their 
agents and solicitors, are imposed on in- 
surance companies of this State and their 
agents doing business in such State, like 
obligations and prohibitions shall, be im- 
posed upon all insurance companied of such 
State and their agents doing business in 
this State, so long as such laws remain 
in force. 7 

California has a substantially similar 
law. Section 5664-b, Deering’s Political 
ode, provides in part: 

* * * when by the laws of any other 
State or country, any taxes, fines, penalties, 
licenses, fees, deposits of money, or of se- 
curities, or other obligations or prohibi- 
tions, are imposed on insurance companies 
of this State, doing business in such other 
State or country, or upon their agents 
therein, in excess of such taxes, fines, pen- 
alties, licenses, fees, deposits of money, 
or of securities, or other obligations or 
prohibitions, imposed upon insurance com- 
panies of such other State or country, so 
long as such laws continue in force, the 
same obligations and prohibitions of what- 
soever kind must be imposed by the insur- 
ance commissioner upon insurance ¢om- 
panies of such other State or country doing 
business in this State. 


States Have Similar 
Retaliatory Statutes 


Since both States have similar retali- 
atory laws it occurs to us that the solu- 
tion of the problem might be faciliated 
by the receipt of additional information 
concerning the taxation of Washington 
insurance companies in the State of 
California. It is rather debatable whether 
a tax of 2.25 per cent payable without 
delinquency on or before Mar. 30 is an 
obligation in excess of or less than a tax 
of 2.60 per cent payable without delin- 
quency one half some time in August 
and the other half in February of the 
following year. Certainly under the Cal- 
ifornia law an insurance company en- 
joys the use of the tax money several 
months longer than under our law. As 
shown by the computations submitted 
with your inquiry, if an allowance is 
made for use of money at 6 per cent 
the discount for payment of the entire 
tax by Mar. 30 would bring the tax due 
from this company computed at the 2.60 
per cent rate down to $18,605 or less 
than a straight 2.25 per cent tax. If, 
therefore, the California commissioner 
believes that the Washington tax of 
2.25 per cent ‘payable in a lump sum by 
Mar. 30 is in excess of that imposed by 
the California statute and he, under the 
California retaliatory law, assesses a tax 
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the same position as if it were the holder 
of a mortgage or of an equitable lien, 
the product of agreement. A receiver or 
other officer taking such a sum into his 
custody, must take it as he finds it, with 
all its imperfections on its head. One 
of those imperfections for this receiver- 
ship was a lien created as security, not 
for principal alone, but for principal and 
interest. The fund is not free until the 
lien has been discharged (Porter v. Beha, 
8 Fed. 2nd, 65, 76; Matter of Bingham- 
ton Gen. Elec, Co., 148 N. Y. 261, 264; 
Bennett v. Complete Electric Constr. Co., 
8 A, D. 301; Woerishoffer v. N. R. Const. 
Co., 99 N. Y. 898, 402;.Matter of Peo- 
ple [Norske Lloyd Ins.,Co.], 242 N. Y. 
148, 167; Sedgwick Collins & Co. v. Ros- 
sia Ins, Co. of Petrograd, 25 Lloyd List 
Law Reports 453; High, Receivers, 4th 
ed., sec, 348, p. 435. 

Other objections have been considered 
and have been found to be untenable. 

The order should be affirmed with 


a 








| Life Company, 30 Fed. (2nd) 918. 
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against Washington companies on the 
basis of a 2.25 per cent rate and re- 
quires the tax to be paid on or before 
Mar. 30 we do not see how a greater 


tax can be imposed by you upon er 


fornia companies. 


If, however, Washington companies are 
taxed in California at the 2.60 per cent 
rate and the tax is allowed to be paid in 
installments, the situation is reversed 


‘and it will then be necessary for you to 


determine a tax which will be as great 
as but no greater than that imposed on 
Washington companies by the State of 
California. In the determination of that 
question we are satisfied that you must 
give consideration to the privilege of 
deferred payment conferred by the Cal- 
ifornia statute. Retaliatory laws are 
penal in nature and must be strictly 
construed. They must be confined to 
cases fairly within their letter. Couch, 
Cyc. of Insurance Law, Vol. 1, p. 360, 32 
C. J. 991, Life and Casualtv Ins. Co. v, 
en 25 S. W. (2nd) 748 and cases 
cited. 


Precedent of Iowa 
Company Is Cited 


The intent of such laws is “to level 
the amount of taxes and not to require 
the payment, of’an equal rate of taxation 
as a penalty.” Cochrane v. or. 

e 
rule to be applied in this instance is 
the same as that applied by the Supreme 
Court of California in Bankers’ Life Co. 
v. Richardson, 218 Pac. 585. That com- 
pany was incorporated in Iowa and did 
both an assessment and level premium 
business. Iowa imposed. a 2% per cent 
tax on gross premiums from level pre- 
mium business and no tax on assessment 
business. California at that time im- 
posed a straight 2 per cent tax on all 
business. California authorities taxed 
the company 2 per cent on all its business 
and, under its retaliatory law, an addi- 
tional % per cent on its level premium 
business. The court said that this retal- 
iation was unwarranted because the ag- 
gregate tax rather than the rate was the 
controlling factor and a tax based on 
2% per cent of level premium business 
was less than a straight 2 per cent tax 
on all business. ~Concluding—its opinion, 
the court said: 

“If, in any year, the amount of level 
premium business done in California by 
the foreign insurance company should 
so far exceed the amount of assessments 
received by it that the total of the Cal- 
ifornia tax, at the established rate of 
2 per cent, on the ‘gross premiums’—as 
that phrase is defined in this opinion— 
would be less than the Iowa tax at 2% 
per cent, on the level premium business 
alone, the State of California would 
have the right to impose upon the for- 
eign corporation, by way of a retalia- 
tory tax, such additional sum as -would 
make the total equal to the amount of 





the tax that would be realized, were the 
tule of taxation in Iowa relating to for- 
eign insurance companies, applied to the 
Iowa company’s business transacted in 
California’ 

You are authorized, therefore, to im- 
pose a tax upon the company in question 
the total of which will equal that which 
would be realized if the California rate 
and method of payment were applied to 
the company’s business* transacted in 
Washington. 


Attempt to Equalize 
Advantage Is Difficult 


The difficulty arises in attempting to | 


equalize in dollars and cents the advan- 
tage in method of payment conferred by 
the California law. We do not see how 
it could be adjusted by means of a dis- 
count because of the impracticability of 
establishing what the rate of such dis- 
count should be. We believe, therefore, 
that the only practical method would be 
to allow the company to pay the tax com- 
puted at the California rate ina install- 
ments as authorized by the California 
statute. 


It might be thought that thig is not 
feasible because it would necessitate 
charging the company with the Washing- 
ton penalty of $25 a day for delinquency 
after Mar. 30, and possibly lead to a 
forfeiture of its certificate of authority. 
Section 7071, supra. But we do not 
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think this would follow. The retaliatory 
law must be read into section 7071 and 
a company taxed additionally under the 
retaliatory law is to be deemed controlled 
by the “obligations” and “prohibitions” 
of the State of its domicil rather than 
by section 7071. Otherwise, retaliatory 
legislation would be made a weapon of 
oppression. 

Where a retaliatory statute is in force 
in one State, obligations and prohibitions 
imposed by the laws of another State 
upon companies created in the former 
State will be treated as if found in so 
many words in the statute and will be 
enforced accordingly against companies 
created in the latter State. Talbott v. 
N. Y. Fidelity Co., 22 Atl. (Md.) 295. 
In our opinion, therefore, if you permit 
the company to pay its tax at the Cal- 
ifornia rate on the installment method 
prescribed by the California law it will 
not be rendered subject to the penalty for 
delinquency imposed by section 7071. 

We believe, however, that you have a 
discretion in the matter. You may insist 
upon’ payment of the tax on or before 
Mar. 30 but if so youw-must make due 
allowance for the leniency in time of pay- 
ment granted by the California statute 
and this will serve to offset to an extent 
the aggregate tax if computed on the 
California rate of 2,60 per cent. Just 
what this allowance Should be in terms 
of money is problematical. If in your 
judgment it will take up the difference 
between @ tax computed on a 2.60 per 
cent rate and one computed on a 2.25 
per cent rate, the latter tax may be 
validly collected in a lump sum as of 
Mar. 30. Such an allowance could in 
no event, of course, serve to reduce 
the tax to a point whereby the company 
would escape paying a lumn sum tax of 
2.25 per cent, which is our primary rate. 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co. v. Coleman, 
supra, 


Bills Introduced in 





State, Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 


H. B. 4. Mr. Shattuck. To reouire all 
motor vehicle operators and chauffeurs to 
be licensed; Roads. 

H. B. 9. Mr. Ellender. To appropriate 
$12,187 residue in the State treasury from 
the tax on insurance com ies|;to the 
Louisiana State Firemen’s Association. 
dear cinemlalng dnandigh: tespeneiebing 
ods etermining finan respon y 
of owners of automobiles in. accidents, 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Interest on Claim |State of Washington Opinion Construes. |Volunteer Firemen 
Paid for Injury When| Reduced by 
On Duty in Nebraska) inj 





Attorney General Rules Mu- 
nicipal Employes Are En-| 
titled to State Compensa- 
tion Benefits 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, May 17. 

The attorney general, C. A. Sorensen, 
in an opinion submitted recently to State 
Fire Marshal John C. Trouton, has held 
that volunteer firemen of cities and vil- 
lages are entitled to compensation under 
the State workmen’s compensation for 
injuries incurred while fighting fires or 
while on duty outside the limits of the 
municipality to which the fire depart- 
ment belongs. Mr. Sorensen stated that 
the law is silent on the subject, which 
presents a new question and is not free 
from doubt. The opinion follows in full 
text: 

Dear Sir: This is in answer to your 
letter of Apr. 29, 1930, requesting 
opinion as to whether volunteer firemen 
are compensable, under the workmen’s 
compensation law, for injuries caused by 
accidents sustained while working with 
fire department at extinguishing a fire 
outside of the corporate limits of the 
city. 





Injury in Line of Duty 

Under the law, volunteer firemen are 
compensable for injuries due to accident 
sustained “while in the performance of 
their duties as members of said depart- 
ment” (Laws, 1927, ch. 38, page 1701). 

The only remaining question 1S 
whether the injured fireman, while 
working as a member with the depart- 
ment outside of the corporate limits of 
the municipality to which the depart- 
ment belongs, is in the performance of 
his duty as a meipber of said depart- 
ment. 

Upon this question the statute is silent. 
Further, neither the supreme court of 
this State nor courts of last resort in 





other States appear to have decided it. 
It is a new question, and any answer 
to it by lawyers is of persuasive forc® 
only and not free from doubt. 

However, the fire protection powers of 
second-class cities are very broad. They 
have power by ordinance “to organize 
fire engine, hook and ladder and bucket 
companies, and to prescribe rules of duty 
and the government thereof” (sec. 4210, 
Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1922). 

No Restrictive Law 

There is no restriction by State law 
fon the power of the city by ordinance 
|to employ its volunteer firemen at fire- 
protection duty outside the corporate 
limits; and in view of this fact, the or- 
dinance on the duties of the firemen 
should receive a liberal construction as 
far as the rights of the firemen ordered 
to such outside duty are concerned. This 
view is further borne out by the estab- 
lished rule that the compensation law is 
liberally. construed in favor of the in- 
jured employe (Selders v. Oil _Co., 111 
Neb. 300; McGuire v. Phelan-Shirley Co., 
111 Neb. 609; City of Hastings v. Saun- 
ders, 114 Neb, 475). -Pursuant to this 
rule the phrase of Laws, 1927, chapter 
39, “while in the performance of their 
duties as members of said department” 
should be considered as embracing au- 
thorized “extra-urban” duties. 

It is, therefore, our opinion that fire- 
men are entitled to receive compensation 
for injuries due to accident in the line 
of duty inside or outside the corporate 
limits of the city in whose service they 
are engaged as firemen. 
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New York Rejects Rate 
Manual on Auto Insurance 


State of New York: 
New York, May 17. 


mobile Underwriters AsSociation, New 
York City, by Albert Conway, State su- 
perintendent of insurance, in which it is 
stated that the 1930 automobile rate 
manual, submitted to the department in 
printers’ proof copy is“not acceptable for 
its prgsent form. Mr. Conway’s letter 
follows in full text: 

I have your letter of the 9th instant 
enclosing printers’ proof copy of the 
1930 automobile manual. 

It is our understanding that although 


fications and groups, the rate level for 
fire and theft premiums remains un- 
changed. The experience filings for fire 
and theft insurance in New York State 
indicate a favorable loss ratio that war- 
rants a reduction in the rates. There- 
fore, it would appear that the present 
filing is without jurisdiction and cannot 
be accepted. 

In connection with your filings for 
collision insurance, I cannot accept the 


actuarially unsound and imposes an im- 
proper burden on the insuring public. 





Texas Penitentiary 


Called Fire Hazard 


State Fire Marshal Recom- 
mends Safety Measures 








State of Texas: 
Austin, May 17. 


J. W. DeWeese, State fire insurance | 


commissioner and fire marshal, in a re- 
ort to W. A. Paddock, chairman of the 
exas prison system, described the State 
penitentiary plant at Huntsville as “the 
worst fire ceed coming under my ob- 
servation as State fire marshal.” 

“Of all the buildings,” said Mr. De- 
Weese, “the, hospital Suilding in which 
men are not. only incarcerated, but many 
of whom are helpless and bedridden, is 
the worst hazard.” 

Mr. DeWeese’s report included a num- 
ber of recommendations for decreasing 
the fire hazard of the administration, 
cell, hospital and county jail buildings. 
Among the suggested tees are that 
division fire walls be erected between the 
| administration and cell buildings, to pre- 
vent the gpread of heat and smoke from 
a fire in the offices tb,the cells; that an 
automatic lever»controf be installed so 
all cell doors may be opened immediately 
in emergencies; that the cell building be 
divided into three distinct fire areas by 
fire walls; that the ceiling of the cell 
building be replaced with incombustible 
material; that X-ray films be stored in 
a separate fire resistive building; and 
one fire extinguisher be provided for 
each 2,000 square feet of floor area in- 
stead of 16 extinguishers now available 
for the @ plant — 
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A letter has been sent to J. Ross| 
Moore, manager of the National Auto- | 


adjustments have been made in classi- | 


proposed filings for 50/50 collision poli- | 
cies as it appears that this method is} 
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Compensation for Partial Incapacity 
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ury Extending Longest Period Determines Allowance 
For General and Specific Incapacity at Same Time 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


compensation as, the loss of the member; | 
but the compensation in and by said sched- 
ule provided shall be in lieu of all other 
compensation in such cases. 

In our opinion the compensation to be 
allowed the defendant in error is meas- 
ured by the above statutory provisions. 
Lumbermans Reciprocal Association v. 
Pollard, 10 S. W. (2d) 982 (Com. App.); 
and Petroleum Casualty Co, v. Seale, 13 
S. W. (2d) 364 (Com. App. Opinion 
approved.) 


In the Pollard case, supra, the jury 
found that J. B. Pollard suffered 73 per 
cent disability to his right hand, and 65 
per cent disability to his right arm, and 
that each of these disabilities was per- 
manent. In passing on the above facts, 
and defining the amount of compensa- 
tion allowed under the compensation act, 
section B of the commission speaking 
through Judge Leddy, held: 


“Defendant in error, under the proof, | 
sustained a permanent partial incapacity 
to a specific member of the body. The 
first paragraph of section 12 allows 60 
per cent of the average weekly wages 
of such employe, not Jess than $7 per 
week, nor exceeding $20 per week, for 
complete loss of the hand. Following 
this specific compensation for the loss 
of the use of a member, we think it was 
contemplated by the. provision above 
casted that, if a person lost the complete 
use of a member, it should be considered 
the same as if the member had been am- 
putated, and further, that, if the person 
had a permanent partial incapacity to a 
member, he should receive the compensa- 
tion provided ‘in section 12 for the loss 
of the specific member proportioned to 
the percentage of incapacity which the 
loss sustained would bear to the total 
loss of the member.” 


Further applying the above quoted | 
statutes to the facts of the Pollard case, 





Michigan Approves Sale 
Of Grange Life Company 





State of Michigan: 

Lansing, May 17. 
Charles D. Livingston, State insurance 
commissioner, has approved the sale of 
the Grange Life Insurance Co., of Lan- 
sing, to the. Michigan Life Insurance 
Co., of Detroit, recently agreed upon by 

stockholders of the two companies, 





Virginia Fire Insurers 
Get Appeal in Rate Case 





Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, May 17. 
An appeal from the decision of the 


| State corporation commission in the Vir- 


ginia fire insurance rate investigation 
was granted by the Virginia” Supreme 
Court of Appeals May 16. 

The 158 stock fire insurance companies 
doing business in the State are challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the order of 
Nov. 19, 1929, which reduced fire insur- 
ance rates in the State so as to decrease 
annual premiums paid in the State ap- 
See $835,000. (IV U. S. Daily 
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The United States 


in order to fix the compensation, Judge 
Leddy says: 

“The other finding, that the defendant 
in error suffered a 75 per cent partial 
permanent incapacity to the hand, fur- 
nishes a basis for the awarding of a cor- 
rect amount of compensation under the 
terms of the act. Inasmuch as the spe- 
cific schedule for the loss of a hand pro- 
vides for 60 per cent of the average 
weekly wages for 150 weeks, and de- 
fendant in error having sustained a 75 
per cent partial permanent incapacity 
to the hand, he-is entitled to 75 per cent 
of 60 per cent of his average weekly 
wages, or 45 per cent of such wages, for 
the period of 150 weeks.” 

The opinion in Petroleum Casualty 
Company v. Seale, supra, is expressly 
approved by the supreme court, and re- 
fers to and approves the holding in the 
Pollard cas. 


Allowance for Partial 
Disability Curtailed 


In the case at bar the defendant in 
error, in addition to the total disability 
to his hand for 20 weeks, suffered a 
permanent partial incapacity to the same 
member to the extent of 40 per cent 
thereof. Under the holdings in the Pol- 
lard and Seale cases, supra, the amount 
to be awarded for this specific injury 
must be measured and defined by the 
portions of section 12 of article 2306, 
R. C. S. above quoted. The finding that 
the defendant suffered total disability 
to his hand for a period of 20 weeks 
would entitle him under the findings of 
the jury in this casé to compensation for 
19 weeks at 60 per cent of his average 
weekly wage, which in this case is $13.85 
for 19 weeks, instead of 29 wecks as de- 
termined by the court of ci¥il appeals. 


The finding that the defendant in error 
suffered a 40 per cent permanent partial 
loss of the use of the hand furnishes 
the basis for awarding the balance of 
the compensation due under the terms 
of section 12 of article 8306 above 
quoted. Inasmuch as the specific sched- 
ale for the loss of the hand provides 
compensation at the rate of 60 per cent 
of the average weekly wages for 150 
weeks, and the defendant having sus- 
tained 40 per cent permanent partial in- 
capacity to the hand he is entitled to 
40 per cent of 60 per cent for the bal- 
ance of the compensation period after 
deducting the 19 weeks already allowed 
him for total incapacity to the same 
member or 24 per cent of his average 
weekly wages for a period of 131 weeks. 


In this case it is agreed that the com- 
pensation rate of the defendant is $13.85 
for total disabilities. This is 60 per 
cent of his weekly wage. It therefore 
follows that in this case the defendant 
is entitled to recover in addition to the 
$13.85 for 19 weeks, 40 per cent of $13.85 
for 131 weeks for the partial permanent 
incapacity to his hand, or $5.54 per week. 

It appears that this was the amount 
allowed. by the trial court. 

We therefore recommend that the mo- 
tion for sehooring filed herein by the 
plaintiff in error be granted; that orig- 
inal judgment of this court be set aside, 
and that judgment be now rendered re- 
versing the judgment of the court of civil 
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AMONG THE RAILROADS... . | 


Who does .the most business on rails? 


All but a fraction—less than ten per cent—of America’s passen- 
gers and freight is carried by the 172 Class I roads. And forty-two 
of these Class I roads earn more than 90% of the revenue for the 
entire group. The United States Daily has one hundred per cent 
coverage of this group of leaders. | 


One hundred per cent coverage means 
that executives in every one of these 
roads read the paper—several hun- 
dred copies go to the 42 roads. 
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50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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National Institute * 





Measure Provides for Ex 
tension of Research for 


Causes and Cure of Hu- 


man Diseases 





The Treasury approved bill (S. 1171)_ 
for Federal establishment and operation 
of a national institute of health, creat- 
ing a system of fellowships and author- 
izing the Government to accept donations 
for use by the institute in ascertaining 
the cause, prevention and cure of human 
diseases, has been reported in amended 
form to the House by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
goes on the calendar for consideration of 


The general purpose of the pro sed 
legislation is to provide “enlarged facilj- 
ties for investigations of man and mat- 
ters pertaining to public health, to en- 
courage research and the training of in- 
dividuals engaged in research, to enable 
the Government to accept bequests for 
the purpose and to bring about coopera- ; 
tion with scientific institutions in the! 
prosecution of research work.” 

Amendment Incorporated 

One of the amendments incorporated 
in the bill by the House Committee is 
that hereafter the director of the na- 
tional institute of health while so serv- 
ing shall have the rank and pay and al- 
lowances of a medical director of the 
Public Health Service. 

“Scientific research,” the Committee 
report says, “is the most important func- 
tion of the Federal Government as re- 
lates to public health and protection. 
While steady progress has been made 
along these lines, the problems pre- * 
sented are becoming increasingly com- 
plex. There is a necessity, therefore, that 
larger facilities should be provided, that’ 
means be adopted whereby the services 
of trained scientists gan be utilized, and 
cooperation of the part of the Govern- 
ment with scientific institutions wherever 
located be encouraged. | 

“Section 1 of the bill would change the 


| the House later on. 


name of the Hygienic Laboratory to the - 


National Institute of Health and, for pur- 
poses of its operation and maintenance, 
render applicable all laws, authorizations, 
and appropriations pertaining thereto to 
the new organization. 
Development Provided For 

“It would authorize the utilization of. 
the present site of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory and land adjacent thereto owned by 
this Government for the necessary de- 
velopment of the new institute. To this 
end, there would be authority to acquire 
sites by purchase, condemnation or other- 
wise in or near the District of Columbia 
for erection and equipment of additional 
suitable ahd adequate buildings. 

“There would be authorized to be ap- 
propriated $750,000 or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for construction 
andaequipment of additional buildings 
at the present Hygienic Laboratory.” 


ae 
appeals, and affirming the judgment of- 
the district court. 

CurETON, C. J.—On rehearing. Judg- 
ment heretofore rendered is vacated; and 
judgment rendered reversing the judg- 
ment of the court of civil appeals and 
affirming that of the district court, 
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Of $6,000,000 Worth of 
Trust Certificates 
































Full details of its report and. order 


: in Finance Docket No. 8216, authoriz- 


ing the Southern Pacific Company to as- 
sume obligation and liability of $6,- 
000,000 of equipment *trust certificates 


’ to be used in the partial payment for 


rolling stock to cost $8,018,213, were 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 


. Commission May 17. 


The certificates will be issued by the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities under an 
agreement to be dated May 1, 1930. They 
will be sold at not less than 99.355 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends. 

The full text of the report follows: 

New Equipment Needed 

The Southern Pacific Company, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, has duly applied for au- 
‘thority under section 20a of the inter- 


« state commerce act to assume obligation 


and liability in respect of $6,000,000 of 
Southern Pacific Company equipment- 
trust certificates, series M, by entering 
into an eauipment-trust agreement under 
which the certificates' will be issued and 
into .a lease of certain equipment to be 


.. acquired. 


The avplicant represents that it is in 


‘urgent need of new equipment in order to 


_render efficient service to the public, and 
has arranged to procure the following: 
Twenty-five type 4-8-8-2 freight loco- 
motives and tenders at $139,418; 14 type 
4-8-4 locomotives and tenders at $114,- 
680;; 14 steel locomotive tenders at $13,- 
500; 100 50-ton steel gondola cars at 
$2,356; 298 50-ton steel automobile cars 
at $3,337; 10 steel baggage cars at $23,- 


’ 484; 5 steel dining cars at $55,428; 7/| 


steel electric passenger motor cars at 
$36,368; 2 steel electric passenger trailer 
cars at $22,983; 3 steel observation cars 
at $58,031; 1 steel lounge car at $57,179; 
15 steel electric interurban passenger cars 
at $17,155; 1 steam locomotive pile driver 
at $31,848; 1 Jordan spreader at $11,151; 


1 gasoline locomotive crane at $18,917;| warrants which had no stated value on| Power and Light Corporation, $33,373,- 


1 gasoline locomotive crane at $16,203; 
1 steam locomotive crane at $13,593; 1 


uthern Pacific Gets Method of Computing Alleged Write-up |Measure Re 
‘In Stock of Utility Concern Described| The De 





ript of Testimony Covers Accountant’s Version of 
Acquisition of Utah Securities Corporation 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of May 6 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, an‘employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 16, continued May 17, and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Electric Power and Light Corporation 
Journal entry No. 1, which is in effect 
the opening balance sheet of the corpora- 
tion, and which deals -with parts 1, 2 
and 3 of Mr. DeBuys’ proposals, may 
therefore be stated as follows: 

Assets: Investments, $69,900,000, to- 
tal, of which amount $33,373,344 was 
determined to be applicable to the. in- 
vestments received from Utah Securi- 
ties Corporation; $33,128,656 to the se- 
curities received from Electric Bond & 
Share Company; and $3,400,000 appli- 
}eable to Electric Power and Light in- 
itial financing. Miscellaneous assets of 
$687,426, all received from the Utah 
Securities Corporation; acerued interest 
and dividends receivable, $123,843.62, of 
which $53,788 was received from the 
Utah Securities Corporation and, $71,855 
was received from Electric Bond & Share 
Company. Initial subscriptions to pre- 
| ferred stocks was set up as $27,280,000, 
}and subscribers to common stock (direc- 
tors’ shares), $375; total asests, $97,- 
993,444, of which $34,114,557 were de- 
termined as being received from Utah 
Securities Corporation, and $33,198,512 
from Electric Bond & Share Company, 
and $30,680,375 as applicable to Electric 
Power and Light initial financing. 

For the assets the liabilities were: 
leommon stock, 1,541,004 shares, at a 


curities Corporation. A stated value of 


amount of $720,000 credited to this ac- 
count, which initial 
financing. 

There were also issued 800,000 option 


is applicable to 


|the books of the corporation. Subscrip- 
tions to capital stock were $27,280,375; 


|total stated value on the books of the| 
|company at $39,245,100. Thirty million | vestment, that is, securities of subsidi- 
|seven hundred and seventy-five thousand | ary operating companies, on the recon- 
and one hundred dollars of this was is-} structed balance sheet of the Utah Se- 
sued to the stockholders of the Utah Se-|curities Corporation? 


$7,750,000 was issued to Electric Bond | ledger value assigned to these securities 
& Share Company, and there was | 


except its corporate franchise, to the 
Electric Power and Light Corporation 
in consideration for that company assum- 
ing all its liabilities, paying $10 per 
share in cash to each shareholder of 
Utah Securities Corporation and issuing 
four shares of common stock in exchange 
for each share of capital stock of Utah 
Securities ~Corporation outstanding at 
date. of reorganization. 

Q. What was to become of the Utah 
Securities Corporation after all of these 
| provisions had been carried out? A. It 
was to be dissolved. 

Q. On what date was the transfer of 
assets and liabilities of Utah Securities 
caepiantion effected? A. As of Mar. 13, 

Q. You have stated that the ledger value 
of the assets transferred to the Electric 
Power and Light Corporation by Utah 
Securities Corporation were $34,144,- 
556.67. Did you have a balance sheet of 
Utah Securities Corporation as of the 
date that the transfer of these assets 
was effected? A.I did not. The Com- 
| mission was denied access to the records 
of Utah Securities Corporation by offi- 
cials of Electric Bond & Share Company 
and Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion. 

This was the same thing as a refusal 
by officials of Utah Securities Corpora- 
tion as the officers of all three compa- 
nies. were the same. 

Q. The company had been dissolved, 
and the Utah Securities Corporation had 
no officers at the time you made the re- 
quest, had it? A. I understand that it 
had not been formally dissolved as of 
that date that refusal was made. 

Q. Very well. A. It was not an active 
company, but it still had its corporate 
| franchise. 

Q. What value was assigned to the in- 








‘tment of 


grouping |S? 


rategic Location of Camp Kearney 
Said to Make It Preferable as Air Base 





Commerce Favored Rear Admiral Hough Tells House Committee Army Post is 
Favored for Dirigible Hangar 





Measure Offered by Repre- 
sentative Parker Would 


Include Creation of An 
Undersecretary 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
merce, which position is vitally necessary 
if the Department is to proceed in a 
manner so necessary to the commercial 
interests of the country. This would pro- 
vide the Department with an undersecre- 
tary and two assistant secretaries and 
would provide a secretarial organization 
similar in nature to the Departments of 
State and Treasury, both of which func- 
tion under an undersecretary and four 
and three assistants respectively. 

Details of Proposal 

“If it is possible to have this proposed 
legislation enacted into law it would 
permit the assignment of the undersec- 
retary over the so-called industrial or 
commercial group of bureaus, including 
Foreign and Domestice Commerce, Cen- 
sus, Standards, Radio, Mines, and Patent 
Office; of one assistant secretary over 
the so-called marine bureaus, including 
Navigation and Lighthouses, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Fisheries, and the 
Steamboat Inspection Service; and the 
remaining assistant secretary, as at 
present, to supervise the work in con- 
nection with commercial aviation. 








“In addition to personally directing 
the important commercial bureaus, the 
undersecretary would be directly respon- 
sible for the work of the two assistant 
secretaries. 

“In the hearings on H. R. 8003 before 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, the de- 
sirability of ranking as an undersecre- 
tary the present Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, was testi- 





A. $3,854,263.98. 
Q. How does this compare with the 


in the opening entry of Electric Power 
and Light Corporation? A.It was 
found that of ‘the total ledger value of 
investments, $69,900,000 shown by the 
opening entry on the books of Electric 


fied to by Secretary Lamont (pp. 18-19), 
by the representative of the Personnel 
Classification Board (p. 46), and by 
members of that Committee.” 





Conferees on Bridge Bill 


To Continue Meetings 





A meeting of conferees on the omnibus 





| 343.98 was applicable to securities re- 
| ceived from Utah Securities Corporation, 


steam locomotive ditcher and crane at | liability to the Utah Securities Corpora-| which would indicate a write-up of these 


$39,294; 1 steam relief crane at $50,- 
024; 1 Jordan spreader-ditcher at $26,- 
000. Total, $8,018,213. 
Plan for Equipment Trust 

E. F. Yeager and Harry Wells, as 
vendors, will procure the equipment and 
will enter into an agreement with the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives & Granting Annuities, as trustee, 
and the applicant, creating the South- 
ern Pacific Company equipment trust, 
series M, and will sell the trust equip- 
ment to the trustee. This agreement will 
provide that should the cost of the equip- 


ment heretofore set forth not amount} 


to at least $8,000,000, other new equip- 


ment of such cost that the aggregate. 

















































_senting 16 bidders, were received. 


| Bompatible with , the 


cost of all the trust equipment will be 
at least that amount will be acquired and 
subjected to the trust. 


Upon delivery of any of the equipment 


to the trustee, it will issue to the ven- 
dors, or upon their order, for distribu- 


tion to the subscribers to the equipment 
trust, Southern Pacific Company equip- j 


ment-trust certificates, series M, to a| 


“principal amount equal to 75 per cent of 


the cost of the equipment, but not ex- | 
ceeding $6,000,000 in the aggregate; or | 


the trustee may, at the request of the} 


vendors, deliver the certificates to them 


or upon their order upon the deposit | 
With the trustee, or to its credit in cer- | 


tain depositaries, of a sum in cash equal 
to the principal amount of the certifi- 
cates requested to be delivered. From 
the funds thus deposited the trustee will 
pay 75 per cent of the cost of the equip- 
ment. That portion of the purchase 
price of the equipment not provided by 
the issue of certificates will be paid from 
the installments of rent payable under 
the terms of the lease. 

The equipment-trust agreement will 
be dated May 1, 1930, and will provide 
for the issue by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives & Grant- 
ing Annuities, as trustee, of certificates 
evidencing shares in the equipment trust. 
The certificates will be dated May 1, 
1930, will be in the denomination of 
$1,000, payable to -bearer or registrable 
as to principal, will have dividend war- 
rants attached entitling the holders to 


dividends thereon at the rate of 442 per | 


cent per annum, payable semiannually 
on May 1 and Nov. 1, and will mature in 
amounts of $400,000 on May 1 in each of 
the years 1931 to 1945, inclusive. 
suant to the agreement the applicant will 
indorse upon each of the certificates, 


substantially in the form given in the} 


agreement, its unconditional guaranty of 
the payment of the principal thereof and 


of the dividends thereon when they be- | 


come payable. 
Seven Bids Were Received 


The lease of the equipment between | 


the Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives & Granting Annuities 
will be dated May 1, 1930, and will pro- 
vide that the lessee shall pay to the 
lessor (a) amounts in cash equal to the 
difference between the cost of the tryst 
equipment and the principal amount of 
certificates issuable in respect thereof, 
but not less than 25«per cent of such 
cost; (b) necessary and reasonable ex- 
penses of the trust and lease; (c) any 
and all taxes, assessments, or other gov- 
ernmental charges upon the income or 
property of the trust; (d) the dividend 
warrants when they become payable; 


"and (e) $400,000 on May 1 in each of 
Title | 


the years 1931 to 1945, inclusive. 
to the equipment will remain in the 
trustee until all payments under the 
lease have been made, whereupon it will 


be transferred to the applicant or its | 


nominee. ‘ 


Bids for the proposed certificates were | 
*' solicited by the applicant from 68 bank- 


ing and bond houses, and 7 bids, repre- 
The 
highest of these, 99.355 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends, was submitted by 
Freeman & Company and the Chase Se- 


*» eurities Corporation and, subject to our 


approval, it has been accepted. On this 


‘basis the average annual cost to the ap- 
plicant will be approximately 4.6017 per | 


cent. 

' We find that the proposed assumption 

of obligation and liability by the appli- 
t as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
t within its corporate purposes, and 

public interest, 

which is necessary and appropriate for 


‘and consistent with the proper perform- 


‘ance by it of service to the public as a 


“eommon carrier, and which will not im- 
' pair its ability to perform that service, | 
‘and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 


for such purpose. 


7 >. 
et 


ft 


Pur- | 


| tion stockholders, $3,077,510; liability to 
| L. W. DeBuys under the contract, $28,- 
128,512, of which $25,448,512 was appli- 
|cable to the securities received from 
|Electric Bond & Share Company, and 
| $2,630,000 of it to initial financing. Mis- 
cellaneous liabilities, $92,835.13, as the 
liabilities of the Utah Securities Corpo- 
|ration assumed. Reserve for contingen- 
| cies, $169,111.54. This amount was de-| 
termined as applicable to the net assets | 
of the Utah Securities Corporation. 


Total Liabilities 
Of Company Shown 





please. A--ATotal liabilities; $97,993,- 
444, of which $34,114,558 were applied 
to the Utah Securities Corporation as- 
sets; 
with Electric Bond & Share Company, 
and $30,680,375 pertained to Electric 
Power and Light initial financing. 

Q. I would like to discuss particularly 
the provisions of the plan pertaining to 
the reorganization of Utah Securities 
Corporation. Will you summarize these 
provisions briefly, please? A. The pro- 
visions pertaining to the reorganization 
of Utah Securities Corporation, in brief 
provided for the Utah Securities Cor- 
| poration to transfer all of its assets, 


Calendar 





—of the— 


Interstate Commetce 
Commission 





No. 23256.—Royal Route Coal Co. et al. v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al. 
Hearing now assigned for May 19 at Jack- 


postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

| No. 23279.—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co, et al. v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 

al. No, 23279, Sub. No. 1—Trautman & 

Squeri et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe Railway et al. No. 23279, Sub. Ne. 2. 

—Glas Bloom Co. et al. v. Asherton & 

Gulf Railway et al. Hearing now assigned 

for May 19 at Chicago, lll., before Exam- 

iner Cheseldine, is postponed to a date 
| to be hereafter fixed, 

No, 20699.—-Alexander King Stone Co. v. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way. Further hearing now assigned for 
May 19 at Bloomington, Ind., before Spe- 
cial Examiner C. A. Rice, is. hereby post- 

| poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 22426.—Rates and minimum weights on 
metal containers. Hearing now assigned 
for May 20 at New York, N. Y., is can- 

| celled and these preceedings reassigned 

for June 23 at New York before Exam- 
iners McGrath and W. H. Smith. 

| No. 22381. 

as The Capper Publications, v. Atchison, 

| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., as- 





signed for further hearing on May 21 at 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, Kansas 
| City, Mo., before Examiner Brennan. 


|Ex parte No. 99.—Application of Missis- | 


sippi Valley Barge Line Company for cer- 

tificate of public convenience and neces- 
| sity under Dennison Law, assigned for 
| hearing May 21 at Cincinnati, Ohio, be- 
| fore Examiner Hosmer, 

No. 22965.—-M. A. Bell Co. ‘et al. v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad et al. No. 22965, Sub. No. 
1.—-Atlantic Foundry Co, et al. v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad et al. No. 
2.—American Abrasive Metals Co. et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., are as- 
signed for hearing May 21 at Chicago, III., 
before Examiner Cheseldine. 

No, 22174.—Deere & Company v. Belt Rail- 
way Company of Chicago et al., assigned 
for oral argument May 21 at Washington 


before Division 5, 


Northern Pacific Railway, assigned for 


| oral argument May 21 at Washington be- 

| fore Division 5, 

| No. 22185.—-Marquette Coal & Mining Co. v. 

Chicago & North Western Railway et al., 

assigned for oral argument May 21 at 

Washington before Division 5, 

| No. 23139.—North American Cement Corpo- 

ration v, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et 

al., assigned for hearing May 21 at Wash- 
|__ ington before Examiner Maidens. 

No. 23065.—United Sash & Door Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 

|. al., now assigned for May 21 at Wichita, 
Kans., before Examiner H. W. Johnson, 
is cancelled. 

No, 23172,—Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., 
Inc., v. New York Central Railroad et al. 
No, 23172, Sub. No. 1.— Binghamton 
Hardwood Lumber Co, v. Boston & Maine 
Railroad et al., now assigned for May 21 
at New York, before Examiner Crowley, 
is hereby cancelled. 

No. 20989.—-City of Crawfordsville v. Cleve- 

Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Lovis 

Railway, is assigned for hearing May 21 

at the Federal Building, Crawfordsville, 

Ind., before Examiner Hagerty, 





| land, 


Q. Give us the total of the liabilities, | 


$33,198,512 to the transactions | 


son, Miss., before Examiner McChord, is | 


Arthur Capper, doing business | 


22965, Sub. No. | 


No, 22110.—Staples Oil Company et al. v. | 


| 


| securities amounting to $29,519,080. 


| Method of Determining 
Write-up Is Shown 


Q. Explain how you determined this 
| write-up of $29,519,080. A. The ocmaal 
of $5,854,263.98, shown as the value of , 
the securities on the books of the Utah 
Securities Corporation, was determined 





jas follows: 


The current assets and liabilities of | 
Utah Securities Corporation were easily 
determined from the opening entry of 
Electric Power and Light Corporation, 
as they were of such nature as to pro- 
hibit any change in a transfer from one 
company to another. ~~~ ag ee 

Reference, to Exhibit No. 1, within 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 4643, the open- 
ing entry, also shows an amount of $3,- 
077,510 as a liability to “Utah Securities 
Corporation Stockholders.” This item| 
records Electric Power and Light’s lia- 
bility of $10 per share under the con- 
tract with Utah Securities Corporation, 
referred to heretofore. This indicated 
| that the common stock of Utah Securities 
Corporation outstanding at date of the| 
|} reorganization totaled 307,751 shares. 
This was verified from the published 
|} annual reports of the company for the 
| years 1916 to 1923, inclusive, and it was 
found that this stock had been carried 
in the accounts of Utah Securities Cor- 
poration at a value of $1,256,020. In 
view of the fact that the capital stock 
of the Utah Company had been carried | 
at this figure from organization to Dec. 
| 31, 1923, there was no reason to suppose | 
| that the ledger value changed during the 
interim between Dec. 31, 1923, and Mar. 
| 13, 1925, so this amount was used as the 
| value of the capital stock of the Utah 
|Company at date of reorganization. 
| This accounted for all of the liabilities 
except surplus. Inasmuch as the con-| 
| tract between Electric Power and Light} 
| Corporation and Utah Securities Corpo- 
| ration provided for an exchange of stock 
|in addition to the cash payment of $10 
per share, just referred to, it was as- 
| sumed that this cash payment of $3,077,- 
|510 represented, in part, at least the 
}accumulated surplus of the Utah Com- 
|pany. This amount, together with an 
jamount of $169,111.54, shown on the} 
opening entry of Electric Power and 
| Light as “reserve for contingencies” was | 
; considered as the surplus of the Utah 
Company, and which is shown as $3,246,- 

21.54. This accounted for all of the} 





| 


| Budget also states that the proceedings 


bridge bill (H. R. 9806) May 17 ad- 
journed until early in the week of May 19 
for further consideration of differences 
between the House and Senate actiofr on 
the measure. 

No action was taken at the meeting, 
various features of the bill being dis- 
cussed, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, czhairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and one of the con-| 
ferees, stated orally. 


President Asks for Fund 
To Continue Oil Inquiry | 











-An appropriation of $40,000 to permit 
the Presidept to continue Jiiaation in 
“onnection withthe Elk Hills naval oil 
reserve in California has been asked in 
a communication transmitted from the 
President to the House. 

The appropriation is asked, according 
to an accompanying letter from the Di- 
rector of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, 
would provide compensation and ex- 
penses for W. C. Morrow and J. C. Scal- 
lon, special counsel appointed by the 
President to investigate the leases. 

The letter from the Director of the 


were first authorized in 1924, and relate 
to two sections of the reserve in which 
leases are held by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California and the Pan American 
Petroleum Company. 
eT 
rent assets were easily determined, and 
it was found that these totaled $741,- 
212.69. This amount deducted from the 
total liabilities of $4,595,476.67, left a 
remainder of $3,854,263.98 as applicable 
to investments, which was the only re- 
maining asset unaccounted for. The bal- 
ance sheet of Utah Securities Corpora- 
tion, as of Dec. 31, 1923, reported $3,- 
724,368.06 for investments. The sur- 
plus at that date was $2,779874.83, 
which was approximately the amount 
which we have developed. 

Q. How did you arrive at the amount 
of $33,373,343.98 which you assign as 
the ledger value of the investments when 
taken into the accounts of Electric Power 
and Light Corporation? 

A. The current liabilities of the Utah 
Company, assumed by Electric Power} 
and Light Corporation, together with 
the liability of $3,077,510 to the stock- 
holders of Utah Securities and the re- 
serve of $169,111.54, totaled $3,339,- 
456.67. It will be recalled that the 
contract betwen the Utah Company and 





liabilities of the Utah Company at date 
'of reorganization which totaled $4,595,- 
476.67. As previously stated, the cur- 


| 


| 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


|Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Akron & 
| Barberton Belt Railroad et al. Against 
rates on by-product coke, Painesville, Ohio, 
to points in central freight association ter- 
ritory which are alleged to be on a higher 
level than accorded shippers from the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., dis- 
tricts. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
| establishment of just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 

No. 23384, Sub. No. 8.—S. L. LaFont et 
|al. of Portageville, N. Y., v. Chicago & 
| Eastern Illinois Railway et al. Against 
a rate of $2.68 on shipments of ‘coal from 
| Mercer and Madisonville, Ky., to Portage- 
ville, N. Y., as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeds a rate of $2.18. Rep- 
aration. f 

No, 23438.—Conklin & Sons Company, 
Inc., of Madison, Wis., v. Alton & Southern 
Railroad et al. Against varying rates on 
carload shipments of fuel gil from points 
|in Oklahoma, Kansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas to Madison, Wis., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23439.—Traffie Service Corporation et 
al., Seattle, Wis., v. Central California 
Traction Co, et al. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment and enforce- 
ment of reasonable and just rates on ship- 
ments of cedar poles, in single or multiple 
carloads from points in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia to points in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, and reparation, 

No, 23440.—Rome, Company, Inc., of 

Rome, N. Y., v. Alabama Great Southern 

ilroad et al. Against the pp? ical n of 
f s rates in accordance with the classi- 





' 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 





No. 23375, Sub. No. 1.—Diamond Alkali | 
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fication ratings in official and southern clas- 
sifications as applied on shipments of metal 
beds, couches and other metal furniture 
from Rome, N. Y., to points in North Caro- 
| line, Ohio, Indiana, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 


nessee, Louisiana and Virginia as leading 
to the assessment of rates and charges 
which are unjust and unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and preferential 


\Navy Department Would Con- 





of competitors in the South and especially 
at Atlanta, Ga. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of rates of sixth 
class, carloads, and fourth class on straight 
or mixed carload shipments and reparation 
of $10,000. 

No, 23441.—Western Burlap Bag Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., v. New York Central 
Railroad. Against the application of the 
full fourth-class rate of 42% cents on car- 
load shipments of second-hand bags from 
Chicago to Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for the 
publication of a commodity rate not to 
exceed 29 cents, or such other rate as the 
Commission shall deem just and reasonable, 
and reparation. 


No. 23442,—Portland Company of Port- 
land, Me., v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad et al. Against the applica- 
tion of a sixth-class rate of 23 cents from 
| Provincetown and 21 cents from Davisville 
on shipments of sea wr core sand to Port- 
land, Me., as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded 12% cents and 
114% cents, respectively. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of rates as above 
or such other rates as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable and reparation to 
the basis thus established. 

No. 23443.—C. G. Justice Co. et al., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., v. Florida East Coast Railway 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
shipments of vegetables from points in 
Florida to Philadelphia, New York and Mt. 
Carmel, P. 
for reparation of $2, 








Hinge 





The strategic 
ney, in the’ Los Angeles-San Diego area 
of California, makes that site preferable 
to Sunnyvale, near San Francisco, as the 
location of a base for a Navy dirigible, 
Rear Admiral H. H. Hough, second rank- 
ing member of the Naval General Board, 
told the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs May 17. 

Other than the strategic position of 
the Camp Kearney site, he said, both 
locations are relatively equal for use as 
the site. 


Three Factors Said 


To Be of Importance 

Rear Admiral Hough quoted from a 
statement’ of a military authority who 
said he had set out what he thought 
were the considerations which should be 
given to a site in determining its stra- 
tegic position. He said it depended upon 
the following three considerations: (1) 
The position or situation of the site; 
(2) the military strength both offen- 
sively and defensively of the site, and 
(3) the resources of the site itself and 
those of the surrounding territory. The 
military strength, and the resources of 
the site and its surroundings, he said, 
could be applied artificially, but the po- 
sition the site, he stated, is an indis- 
pensable item of consideration. 

Where all three of these factors are 
found, the rear admiral told the Com- 
mitteé, the site becomes of great conse- 





Favorable Reports Ordered 
On Fifteen Bridge Bills 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has ordered fa- 
vorable reports on 15 bridge bills; fa- 
vorable action had been taken May 
15 on 12 of these, but was with- 
drawn later in the day. Another (H. 
R. 11010), on which favorable action was 
taken by the Committee May 15, but 
which was withdrawn, was not acted 
upon again, but was withheld for hear- 
ings, it was announced orally in behalf 
of the Committee. It provides for a 
bridge across San Francisco Bay. 

The bills approved May 16 are: H. R. 
11636, 11903, 11933, 11934, 11966, 11974, 
12131, and 10376; and. S. 3298, 3421, 
3422, 3466, 3868, 4157, and 4196. 








Train Stops on Long Island 
Are Approved After Test 





Following an inspection and test, the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved installations of automatic train 
stop devices on the North Side Division 
and a portion of the Montauk Division 
of the Long Island Railroad, it was an- 
nounced May 17 by report and order 
in Docket No. 13413. 

The device used in the installations is 
the automatic train-stop device, continu- 





_ous-induction type, code signal system; 


with forestalling feature and three-in- 
dication cab signal, manufactured by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company. To- 
tal cost of the installation is fixed at 
$1,581,646.10. s 

The portion of the road equipped un- 
der the Commission’s order of June 13, 
1922, includes the entire North Side Di- 
vision extending from Signal Bridge, 
Sunnyside Yards, to the “End of Block” 
signs at Port Washington and White- 
stone Landing, respectively, a total dis- 
tance of 20.8 miles of road, comprising 
12 miles of double track and 8.8 miles 
of single-track road. 

On this division multiple-unit car 
trains and electric locomotives are op- 
erated by means of a 650-volt direct-cur- | 
rent third-rail propulsion system, and a 
few steam locomotives are operated in 
freight service. 





Bay State Extends Charter | 
Of New England Railroad | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 17. 

The charter of the New England 
Railroad has been extended for two years 
from Dec. 31, 1929, ky a bill passed by 
the legislature and signed by Governor 
Frank G. Allen. 

The measure provides that the railroad 
shall file within 14 days bonds in the 
amount of $25,000 and cash to an equal 
amount to guarantee the repair of 
bridges along the route of the railroad 
- the Rhode Island line to Palmer, 

ass, 








Appropriation Asked 
For Yards and Docks 





tract for Authorized Works 





A supplemental estimate of $3,194,000 | 


for public works of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Department of the Navy, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, to 
enable the Department to enter into con- 
tracts for construction of the most ur- 
gent of the projects authorized by the 
$10,057,500 naval construction act, has 
been asked of Congress by the Budget 
Bureau. 

“This supplemental estimate,” the Bud- 
get Bureau stated, in a letter forwarded 
by President Hoover to the House, “is 
necessary to enable to the Navy Depart- 
ment .to enter into contract for construc- 
tion of the most urgent of the projects 
authorized by this act, including the pur- 
chase of lands, not to exceed in the ag- 
fee $6,089,000, and to _ provide 

3,194,000 to meet payment under such 
contracts for progres# made during the | 
fiscal year 1931. 

“The estimate of appropriation is to 
meet the cost of certain projects author- 
ized by legislation enacted since the 
transmission of the budget for the fiscal 
year 1931,” 

Of the total of ‘$3,194,000, according 









to the Navy Department, it is proposed 
that $150,000 shall be available for the 
employment of classified personal serv- 
ices in the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
and in the field to be engaged upon such 
work and to be in addition to employes 
otherwise to be provided for. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the sup- 
plemental estimate sets forth, would be 
authorized to enter into contracts toward 
such construction at a cost in the aggre- 





due to elleged misrouting. Ask ee at. 
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gate not to exceed $6,089,000; “provided, 
that no expenditure shall be made for the 
purchase or condemnation of land and 
the Navy Yard, Norfolk 
contemplated by said act.” 


‘ 
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sition of Camp Kear-| quence strategically. Sometimes, he said, 


there are other lesser factors which 
also. may enter for consideration, such 
as the use of the site as a world mart, 
or the fact that it is the capital of a 
nation, 

He said that when the Board, which 
concluded after study that the Los An- 
geles-San Diego area would be preferred, 
made its decision, these considerations 
were taken into account. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the Committee, 
asked Rear. Admiral- Hough how he ac- 
counted for the fact that other boards 
had recommended the San Francisco area 
as the best site on the west coast for 
a Navy supply base, as, he said, those 
boards must have taken the strategical 
location of the site into consideration. 
Rear Admiral Hough said that those 
boards were not considering the site 
from an aerial standpoint. 

The rear admiral said that he ‘be- 
lieved the Navy air defense in the Camp 
Kearney section is better than the air 
defense which the Army could furnish 
in the San Francisco area. 

Another point which the rear admiral 
pointed out was that in the establish- 
ment of a supply base the entire fleet 
must be considered, while in the establish- 
ment of a lighter-than-air base, only 
part of the fleet is needed to work with it. 

Rear Admiral Hough said that al- 
though San Francisco Bay is probably 
as good a place as any on the west 
coast as a base for the fleet, in time of 
war the fleet would be moving-according 
to whatever circumstances might arise. 


Physical Points 
Were Considered 


Representative Vinson (Dem:), of Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., read a report of a con- 
gressional Committee of which Mr. 
Britten was a member, which visited 
the two areas on the west coast, and 
later reported that Camp Kearney would 
be the best site for a lighter-than-air 
base. 

Mr. Britten said that he admitted that 
Camp Kearney would be an admirable 
base, but that the report of the con- 
gressional Cemmittee is nine years old, 
and that aviation development has 
changed in the positions that some take 
regardifig phases of it now. 

Mr. Vinson also read testimony of 
several naval officers who recommended 
that the Camp Kearney site would be 
preferable to any other on the west 
coast. After visiting these sites and 
making later reports, Mr. Britten said, 
these same officials recommended the site 
at Sunnyvale as the best, and he asked 
Rear Admiral Hough how he accounted 


e 


for the change of opinion of these| 


officials. 

The rear admiral told Mr. Britten 
that he imagined the officials had been 
swayed somewhat by the physical fac- 
tors which they saw on their visit, but 
that nevertheless he did not believe that 
would ehange the faet-that-the strategic 
position of Camp Kearney is better than 
that of the San Francisco area site, and 
that therefore the former site would be 
the most preferred. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 





Massachusetts 
Boston Elevated Street Railway has been 
authorized by the public utilities commis- 
sion to issue $1,200,000 of 6 per cent 30- 
year bonds, the proceeds to be used to pay 
or refund bonds of the West End ae 
Railway Co., for which the Elevated bé- 
came responsible when it took over the 
West End franchise. 
Minnesota 
An order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued in 1925, requiring an in- 
crease in Minnesota intrastate freight rates 
on complaint of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Watertown, S. Dak., is held to be directly 
responsible for the authorization of motor 
truck lines between certain points in Min- 
nesota by the State railroad and warehouse 
commission. The rates ordered by the JIn- 
terstate Commerce Commission are in ex- 
cess of those established by the State com- 
mission and have turned the patronage of 
shippers from the railroads to truck lines, 
the Minnesota commission says. Motor car. 
riers are being authorized now between 
points where applications previously were 
denied, it is stated. 
Nebraska 
Union Pacifie Railroad has applied to the 
railroad commission for permission to dis- 
continue train service between Council 
Bluffs and Albion and between Grand Is- 
land and North Platte, and to substitute 
motor train service between Columbus and 
Albion. . 
Interstate Transit Lines has applied to 
the railroad commission for authority to 
issue 67,747 additional shares of common 
stock, par value $10 a share. 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Railroad has been ordered 
by the public service commission, on com- 
plaint of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, to increase from three men’ to 
four, in addition to the engine crew, the 
employes on four trains operated between 
Harrisburg and Renovo, 
Rhode Island 
Motor buses equipped with stationary 
aisle seats will not hereafter be registered 
by the board of public roads, it is an- 
nolinced by the chief clerk, George R. Well- 
ington, becayse the board considers such 
equipment detrimental to public safety. 
Tennessee 
Sparta Gas & Ofl Co, has received from 
the railroad and public utilities commission 
approval of a franchise to operate a gas 
plant in Sparta and approval of the com- 
pany’s ‘charter, 


The public utilities commission has juris- 
diction over bus and truck lines only on 
highways where such lines have been au- 
thorized by the commission to operate, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Utah. The court held that the commis- 
sion cannot enjoin the operation of a motor 
cartier which has no permit from the com- 
mission unless the operation is conducted 
between points where the commission has 
authorized similar operation. 

Wisconsin 

Greenwood Telephone Co. has been au- 
thorized by the railroad commission to in- 
crease its telephone rates July 1. 

A certificate held by Fox Bus Co. for op- 
eration between Portage and La Crosse has 
been revoked by the railroad commission 
for failure to provide liability insurance. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 
was authorized to place in service a new 
extension of track between Caledonia and 
Racine. 

Brodhead Telephone Co, was authorized 
to increase its rate June 1. 

Motor Transport Co. was authorized to 
operate as a motor carrier of freight be- 
tween Racine and Burlington. 

Eau Galle Telephone Co, was authorized 
to increase its rates June 1. 

South Carolina, ; 

Evidence and methods of procedure in 
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Natural Advantages 
Of Jacksonville’ as 
Port Are Described 


Report Upon Recent Survey 
Says City Has Become 
Commercial Metropolis of 
Florida Peninsula 








‘Natural advantages of Jacksonville, 
Fla., as a seaport have had much to do 
with its “remarkable growth” and in 
making it one of the leading ports of 
the United States, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, T. 
V. O’Connor. 

The statement, based on a report pre- 
pared jointly by the Bureau of Opera- 
tions of the Board, and the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
Department of War, points out that 
Jacksonville has become “one of the lead- 
ing naval stores depots of the United 
States.” Due to its location in the heart 


|of the great pine belt of the southern 


States, it is pointed out, Jacksonville is 
a key point in the movement of naval 
stores. Exports of these commodities 
during the last decade have more than 
quadrupled, it is stated. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the United 
States Shiping Board, announces the 
publication of a new report on the port 
of Jacksonville, Fla., prepared jointly by 
the Bureau of Operations of the Unitea? 
States Shipping Board and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
War Department. The report just is- 
sued’reveals the natural advantages and 
the enterprise of municipal authorities 
in the development of this South At- 
lantic port. 

Transportation Facilities 

The report shows that Jacksonville is 
the commercial metropolis of the Florida 
peninsula and is situated on the St. 
Johns River, 28 miles above the entrance. 
It is served by five railroads, whose lines 
extend through the entire southeastern 
United States and-reach every important 
South Atlantic port, and by numerous 
steamship lines which connect it with the 
principal ports on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coasts, and with the principal for- 
eign :ports. Three of the rail carriers 
have their own terminals at Jacksonville, 
while the others reach their piers through 
the St. Johns River Terminal Co. A 
channel 30 feet deep from the ocean to 
the city docks amply provides for the 
larger ocean-going vessels. 

The report points out that the natural 
advantages of the port have had much 
to do with its remarkable growth and 
that the efforts gf municipal authorities 
to keep the port abreast of the times by 


~~ 


|the erection of modern facilities have 


proved an important factor in making 
Jacksonville one of our leading ports. 
Being the last port7of call for many ves- 
sels bound for South America, the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Far East, goods en- 
tering or leaving this port have a five- 
day advantage over those using northern 
ports, such as Boston-and New York. 
This affords a distinct advantage to the 
merchant and manufacturer of the Mid- 
dle West, inasmuch as he can ship his 
products five days later from his plant 
and have the same delivery in these for- 
eign countries. * 
Average Annual Commerce 

Tables accompanying the report show 
that the average annual commerce of the 
port of Jacksonville during the period 
1919 to 1928 amounted to 2,480,897 tons. 
The amount handled in 1928 was 2,413,- 
255 tons, as compared with 1,672,127 tons 
in 1919, an increase of about 44 per cent. 
During this period imports averaged 421,- 
755 tons, the principal items being. pe- 
troleum products, with an annual aver- 
age of 261,448 tons, or 62 per cent, and 
fertilizer and materials, amounting to 
101,770 tons, or 24.1 per cent. 

Exports during this period averaged 
277,616 tons per year, the principal com- 
modities being naval stores, averaging 
89,017 tons or 32.1 per cent, and fer- 
tilizers with an average of 73,517 tons, 
followed closely by lumber and logs with 
71,234 tons. The average annual coast- 
wise receipts during the period amounted 
to 914,377 tons, of which petroleum 
amounted to an average of 618,420 tons, 
or nearly 68 per cent, with forest prod- 
ucts, iron ak steel, and coal following 
in the order named. The average annual 
coastwise shipments during the period 
amounted to 658,186 tons, the important 
commodities in this movement consisting 
of lumber and logs, naval stores, and pe- 
troleum. 

Due to its loeation in the heart of the 
great pine belt of the southern States, 
Jacksonville has become one of the lead- 
ing naval stores depots of the United 
States. The movement of naval stored 
from Jacksonville to foreign. ports dur- 
ing the last decade has more than quad- 
rupled, increasing from a little over 26,- 
000 tons in 1919 to almost 107,000 tons 
in 1928. These products, valued at sev- 
eral million dollars, were shipped prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, Germany, Neth- 
erlands, Argentina and Japan. In order 
to attract a larger volume of this busi # 
ness, Jacksonville has provided ample 
storage facilities for rosin and large 
covered storage tanks for turpentine. 

According to the new volume™there 
are 77 piers and wharves at Jacksonville, 
most of which are privately owned. 
There are 3 municipal piers, which are 
reached direct by a municipal railway, 
15 rail-owned piers, and 4 owned and 
operated by steamship companies. The 
port is well provided with marine re- 
pair plants, floating dry docks; and ma- 
rine railways, and has several coal and 


oil bunkering, ‘storage and handling 
peat. The municipal enferprise which 
as contributed so much to’ port devel. 


opment in the past, should insure a con- 
tinued growth, of both foreign and do- 
mestic commerce at this port. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the United States Shipping Board, 
the War Department or the Government 
Printing Office. 


lina railroad commission against. the rates, 
on bituminous coal from West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama were considered May 12 at a confer- 
ence of commissioners ‘and rate experts 
representing various municipalities and in- 


dustries. 

She United States Baily 
in New York 

THE UNITED States Dairy is st 



































livered to any of the leading 
York Hotels, upon request, 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
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Federal Reclamation 
Policy Is Opposed 
By Mr. McFadden 


Development of Areas at 
Present Will Provide De- 
structive Competition to 
Farmers, He Says 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


ing and they therefore must inaugurate 
a policy of retrenchment. 

What has really occurred is that we 
are overstocked with dairy products be- 
cause we have permitted unlimited im- 
portations. Take, for example, the im- 
portation of Canadian sweet cream. We 
have heard much lately from our Cana- 


dian friends about their resentment to! 


our seeking protection from their farm 
products being expressed by their im- 
posing an embargo upon our farm prod- 


ucts. 
Protection Needed 

I believe that we need not be so much 
concerned about this Canadian threat as 
about the pressing neéd for sufficient pro- 
tection for our farmers against foreign 
competition. It is the plain duty of the 
leaders of both the Senate and the House 
to see to it that a tariff bill is passed 
without further delay, so that the farmer 
may be accorded at least some measure 
of protection from his Canadian ana 
other foreign competitors. 


Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisuep WiTaour COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DalLy 


Federal Finance 








Decline Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 





Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
Lanks in leading cities for the week ended 
May 14, and made p®lic May 17 by the 
Board, aggregated $14,557,000,000 or 20 
per cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week, and 22 per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
whichefigures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $13.- 
772,000,000, as compared with $17,399,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $17,- 
645,000,000 for the week ended May 15 
of last year. 





Silver Imports in India 





Silver imports into India during the 
eight days ended May 15 totaled 1,684,- 
000 ounces, of which 1,521,000 came from 
London, 114,000 from Adelaide, and 49,- 
; 000 from Durban, says:a cable depatch 
to the Department of Commerce from 
its Bombay office. During the seven 
days ended May 7 imports totaled 515,- 
000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on May 7 totaled 
1,067,300,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,072,200,00§ rupees on Apr. 30. Bullion 
in reserve on May 7 was the same as on 
Apr. 30, namely, 33,800,000 rupees. 

Silver stocks on May 15 were esti- 
mated at 2,100 bars, as compared with 
2,700 bars on May 7. The total offtake 





There is another way we can assist 
ile farmer, and that is by shutting down 
upon needless extravaganceés in the rec- 
Jamation of arid sections of this country. 
We have seen as many as 24 Govern- 


ment reclamation projects spring up in| 
direct competition with our richest ag- | 


ricultural areas. 

Either we are to bury farming deep 
and for decades to come under these 
huge contemplated land reclamation 

rojects, like Boulder Dam and Colum- 

ia River, or we will, statesmanlike, hold 
these vast competitive resources in re- 
serve and- yndeveloped until such time 


as, stimulated by assured profits from; 


farm production, settlers seek these 


lands at prices and on terms which will: 


justify the employment of private cap- 
ital to contract the necessary works. 

A not unimportant feature of any pro- 
gram of farm relief must be the forsak- 
ing by the Government of all thought of 
additional land reclamation. 

Fund Replenished 

The so-called “revolving fund” of the 
Bureau of Reclamation last year con- 
sisted of approximately $166,000,000, in- 
vested in long term loans to settlers. As 
the payments under these loans are col- 
lected, they replenish this revolving 
fund, and thus such payments support 
new construction. Moreover, to such re- 
volving fund is allocated a part, of the 
funds received by the Government from 
sale of public lands. 

In 1928 alone = such 
amounted to $705,822.66. 

7 per cent of all cash received by 
the Government as royalties from oil 
leases goes to this revolving fund, and 
thus this revolving fund was increased 
$2,454,168.66 from such source. The 
total payment by settlers into this re- 
volving fund was $5,299,149.55, omit- 
ting such large items as income from 
sale of surplus power, rental of water 
rights, and so forth, and yet there 
errs into such revolving fund during 

he last fiscal year nearly $10,000,000. 

When farming credit is not to be had 
and finances are needed for moving 
crops the farmers of this country can- 


allocation 
Moreover, 


from the eight days ended May 15 was 
1,740 bars, as compared with 800 bars 
for the preceding five days. The mar- 
ket is very dull. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


State Banks 


New York 





New York: Joseph A. Broderick, super- 
intendent of banks has announced: Interna- 
tion-Madison Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City, application filed for branchgat 
Seventh Avenue and 87th St. 

Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, New 
York City, application filed for branch at 
| 7622 Third Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Empire City Savings Bank, New York} 


City, notice of intention filed for branch at 
111 East 34th St. 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
New York City, branches authorized at 
Trieste, Italy, and Great Falls, Mont., con- 
ditioned upon distontinuance of those at 
Milan, Italy, and Butte, Mont. 

Globe Bank & Trust Co., Brooklyn, mer- 
ger agreement with Rugby National Bank 
of Brooklyn filed; increase in capital stock 
from $1;250,000 to $1,525,000 approved; and 
branch authorized at 5007 Church Avenue, 
former location of Rugby National Bank 
| of Bropklyn. 

Central Bank of the City of New York, 
New York City, organization certificate ap- 
proved and filed. (Conversion of Central 
National Bank of the City of New York.) 

International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New 
York City, change of location from 52 
Cedar Street to 31 Pine Street approved. 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New 
York City, application filed for permission 
to open a branch at 411 Lexington Avenue. 
ne annette nee ntaanaeneeenitn 


ing such funds year after year to the 
subsidizing of competition; nor can they 
understand the righteousness of their 
Government supporting an Agricultural 
Department advocating one policy and 
an Interior Department actively en- 








Bureau of Labor Statistics Announces 





Wholesale Prices Went Only 


Previous Month 


Fraction of 1 Per Cent Below 





[Continued 


creases shown for most kinds of leather. 
Textile products also were noticeably 
lower, due to declines in raw silk and 
certain woolen and worsted goods. 
Metal Products Decline 

Metals and metal products-decreased 
1% per cent, with slight declines in iron 
and steel and locos declines in nonfer- 
rous metals. Building materials, chemi- 
cals and drugs, and . housefurnishing 
goods likewise all averaged lower than 
in the preceding month, while cattle feed 
in the group designated as miscellaneous 
caused that group to advance slightly. 

An increase is shown for the group of 
raw materials, while semimanufactured 
articles weakened slightly and finished 





. 


from Page 3.) 


products showed a decrease of almost 3 
per cent. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
March and April was collected, increases 
were shown in 103 instances and de- 
creases in 171 instances. In 276 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in April with those 
of a year ago, as measured by changes 
in the index numbers, it is seen that 
decreases have taken place in all groups 
of commodities, such decreases ranging 
from oné-half of 1 per cent in the case 
of housefurnishing goods to N0% per 
cent in the case of textile products. 





‘Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of, commodities (1926= 
100) the purchasing power of the dollar in April, 1930, being shown in the last column: 








. *Data not yet available, 






April, Mareh, April, 
1929 1930 19: 


Gain in Week of May 8 


t 








2 93 930° Dollar 
All commodities ............ee00% 96.8 90.8 90.7 1.108 
Farm products ....... 04.9 94.7 95.8 1.044 
SUN Sead 6.6'o'a sen 94.3 83.5 84.1 1.189 
Livestock and poultry ...cccccccccosecccresrcseepsers 114.7 99.6 96.9 1.032 
Other farm products .. Soconcercrhsa tegen 101.8 95.2 99.0 1,010 
SEWED sco Jia Bhd cbs ano.e 8-49 6:00.92 00. on He Sah 0.0.80 eehs ts 6.oe8s 97.7 93.9 94.6 1.057 
® Butter, cheese and mille Te CULE 206 986 99.3 - 1,007 
RG: cana sit bin ene a 6 HM cebk uae b 4.000 bob 0'e cae veeteee 111.5 104.2 103.2 969 
Meer TOONS ons c cee disodececce sinnde ae cetnteienssaay - 86.0 86.2 87.7 1.140 
Hides and leather products ....s0.e.eeececeecsees devvce Sane 103.2 102.7 974 
Hides and skins ..........+... pea ceall deenisebhemtarn 108.2 95.8 95.8 1.044 
RD. Suede cisines Cee weate be OC Re bie oot dot cea eees 111.3 107.4 105.3 950 
Boots and shoes .........005+ Seed ee stoke rb seebeeses 106.6 103.8 103.8 963 
Other leathér product& ........seeeeeees cocccscccsce 205.0 105.8 105.3 950 
Textile products ..........45 CoRR EROS Caseaee ‘sexton 95.5 86.5 85.5 1.170 
SUNUOD BOOED 6 oc.c dic.c hci vtoicence Néie Wine 4 40:c aad aeeneae 100.2 91.9 91.4 1.094 
IGE SNM hahha 50d AR bia > hs soe mess ede? eeegbenine ae 18.7 72.0 1,389 
Woolen and worsted goods .........5.65 erleovcvccecce 2008 91.0 89.6 1.116 
Other textile products ............ eV draaotlviaekt/odins cable 70.6 72.3 1.388 
Fuel and lighting materials ..... 43 Fa noes okt eaten 80.6 77.4 179 1,284 
Anthracite coal .........cceeeeeee Seva teedacestos ends 88.1 91.2 90.2 1,109 
EY EAT rr oe Eee Le eEPe - 89.3 89.9 88.4 1.131 
Tae, AS «pu sacuan os <a’ REO oe pike ongard ao venbcet ae 84.7 84.2 ~ 84.2 1.188 
ee asi oe shag dete gabe eos 0:6 take » ea hate 93.4 94.1 $ o satla 
Petroleum products ........+++ pa bab aw kes ae Goerédvect 7.1 63.7, 65.6 1.524 
Metals and metal products. ........... 6. .0ecssseeeeeeee 106.4 100.6 98.8 1.012 
Iron and steel .......... eae weeevesovedics. Se 94.9 93.8 1.066 
Nonferrous metals .........++. at vid Walpmy ba bee barecsd 113.1 98.6 90.5 1,105 
Agricultural implements .........++i+0+- pescccccccce Mie 95.0 95.0 1.053 
Automobiles .......... Ripe sdees giv Sd bones chee tsedorns 112.2 106.8 106.8 ° 936 
Other metal products »...c.ccsesrecceeens pertwserce O88 98.4 98.4 1.016 
Building materials ............e0ee0% o.oneecdecsieneste>e ae 95.4 94.7 1.066 
CDA Trt eee Sanaa haa AA ko KERR oboe 95.4 91.6 91.8 1.089 
MONEE co hoasvdtdsa cies ov Ge EEVUCE Ad Wire ceoerntas oose 92.4 88.3 88.4 1,131 
BIPOBOOR 6 vKo ode cis ddcwee’s OS ike ck aida Mlo'd cae apnea th sak - $4.6 92.7 92.7 1,079 
PAL DMRED sci ge Rice cderice bese ¥rnersenngs da 97.0 91.9 91.9 1,088 
EET I ee coscesee 86.2 92.1 91.4 1,004 
Other building materials ...... ad nies adie dhe soscteccs OMe 106.4 104.0 062 
Chemicals and drugs ............. anals 9 heh a ebdaneesun 94.9 91.2 91.0 1.099 
ERED S570 ER oye TN a's ial we vee ened Dicaausaat 100.5 96.8 96.6 1,085 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ........... obensesctaceme, ae 68.3 68.0 1.471 
Fertilizer materials .......... Spade ci we dlepen teats 94.6 88.2 88.1 1,185 
Mixed fertilizers ............. Anbiisabadacpaae tcseece. rn 94.8 94.4 1.059 
Housefurnishing goods ......... Seem kona ase kiaee tie 96.7 96.5 96.2 1.040 
PUSRIEMTO. occ spa ccccer Fiadtesa ssh eaeesevasie ovae eas 35.0 96.6 96.6 1,035 
EEO ETOP TE RO EN OR ee ee ee ae 97.8 96.3 95.8 1.044 
Miscellaneous 19.2 78.2 78.5 1.274 
Cattle feed .... 108.9 103.8 117.1 B54 
Paper and pulp 87.8 87.0 86.0 1,163 
Rubber ..... eens 44.0 81.6 80.9 3,236 
REN a de cae kobe alah ws an i'nee ehaie 55.8 55.2 54.7 1,828 | 
ager WSORTENNOIG Foss ats 5h4 10,0 np. vaio n06nii'neers ee 103.8 108.4 108.3 923 
Ra\¥ materials s ; 97.0 89.3 89,8" 1,114 
emimanufactured articles 97.4 90.6 87.9 1,138 
ished products .......... 96.9 92.0 91.9 1.088 
nagticultural commodities ..... 94, 89.8 89.4 1.119 
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Water Power 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 17.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 

522 of the tari affect of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... 
Uzechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) oy 
Englad (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ....... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Holland (guilder) .. 


14,0857 
13.9550 
00.7220 
02.9630 
. 26.7530 
- 485.9609 
02.5172 
03.9229 
23.8576 
01.2961 









40.2060 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4764 
Italy (lira) 05.2430 


Norway (krone) .. 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


26.7530 
11.2031 
04.5055 
00.5960 
12.2302 


19.3371 
01.7666 








China (Chefoo tael) 46.5833 
China (Hankow tael) . 46°1875 
China Shanghai tael) 44.9285 
China (Tientsin tael) ...... 47.3750 
China Hong Kong dollar) ...... 35.8482 
China (Mexican doller) / 32.3437 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 32.4166 
China (Yuan dollar) orbs . 92,1250 
India (rupee) ......... 36.0542 
Japan (yen) .......... 49.3806 
Singapore (8. S. dollar) 55.9041 | 
Canada, (dollar) ..... 99.8827 
Cuba (peso) 99.9937 
Mexico (peso) ........ 47.5166 
Newfoundland (dollar) 99.6093 
Argentina (peso, gold) Si.uod 
Brazil (milreis) ... 11.8667 
Chile (peso) ..... 12.0762 
Uruguay (peso) .. 92.2106 
| Colombia (peso) ............ +--+ 96.6200 





‘Minority for Separate Votes 


On Issues in Tariff Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


text of his resolution was printed in the 
issue of May 17.) 

The fate of the tariff bill and the plans 
for closing the present session of Con- 
gress hinge on the action of the Senate 
with respect to tariff procedure this week, 
according to the leadership of the House 
in oral statements May 17. 

The House is marking time: on the 

Senate tariff procedure. The House pro- 
gram, according to the majority leader, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., is designed for the coming 
week toward a rounding up of the final 
legislation of the session. 
_ “Our plans all along have been lead- 
ing up toward a probable adjournment 
of Congress by about June 1, Majority 
Leader Tilson said, “provided the Senate 
comes abreast of the House in legislation 
by that time. 

“Now the situation, with respect to 
both the tariff bill and the coming ad- 
journment of Coggress, is entirely con- 
tingent on the actf®n of the Senate, which 
is to consider action on the export de- 
benture and flexible tariff amendments 
to the tariff bill on May 19. We have 
acted in the House on every one of the 
Senate amendments to the tariff bill, and 
our procedure now hinges on what the 
Senate does.” 

The steering committee of the House 
has just been called together by Mr. 
Tilson and advised, as just summarized 
by him, so that the membership of the 
House, representing the entire country, 
may understand just what is the tariff 
situation. Mr. Tilson said he called the 
meeting just for that purpose, explain- 
ing that the program of the session, so 
far as the House is concerned, hinges 
upon what the Senate does. 

Representatives Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, stated that tariff legislation now 
hinges on what the Senate does, pend- 
ing which meetings of the conferees 
have been held up. 





Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- | 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- | 


mittee on Rules, expressed his views 
orally in this way: 
“We have done everything in the House 


that it is in the power of the House to. 


do in the course of normal, logical pro- 
cedure in the passing of important legis- 
lation. 

“We have even done more, because we 
have acted in the House on- the partial 
conference report on the tariff bill when, 
in fact, under normal, logical procedure, 


that report should have been acted upon | 
We did that at the | 


first by the Senate. 
request of the Senate. 


“We feel that the Senate should act on | 


the partial report just as is usually done 


with respéct to any legislation and that | 
the Senate at least should bring its ac- | 
tivities up on a par with those of the! 
House. .Then, we are willing to join with | 


them and to use every reasonable effort 


to pass a tariff bill and make it a law | 


at this session of Congress. 


“We are willing to confer on all dis-' 


puted items at any time when the Senate 
is in a position to confer on them.” 
Eee 


Plan of Computing 


Write-up Described 





Transcript Covers Accountant’s 
Version of Fusion 





[Continued from Page 10.] 
Electric Power and Light provided for 
an exchange of four shares of Electric 
Power an 
of stock of the Utah Company in addi- 
tion to the cash payment of $10 per 
share, already referred to. 

This stock amounted to 1,231,004 
shares (four times 307,751) and was 


recorded on the books of ‘the Electric | 


Power and Light Corporation at $25 per 
share, or a total ledger value of 
$30,775,100. This amount added 
the $3,339,456.67 of current liabilities 
amounted to $34,114,55667 as the total 
ledger value of liabilities and common 
stock applicable to the Utah contract. 
As has been shown, the ledger value of 
the current assets of the Utah Company 
received in the transfer was $741,212.69. 
This, deducted from the total liabilities 
of $34,114,556.67, fixed the amount of 
$33,373,348.98 as the ledger value of the 
securitines received from the Utah Com- 
pany. 

Q. The so-called write-up of $29,518,- 
080, is the difference, I take it, between 
the amount of $33,373,343.98, determined 


as the value_at which the securities were | 
taken into the Electric Power and Light | 


accounts, and the amount of $3,854,263.98 
shown as the value of these securities on 
the reconstructed closing balance sheet 
of the Utah Securities Corporation, is it 

not? A, That is correct. ® 
Publication of excerpt 
script of testimon will 
in the issue of 


8s from tran- 
be continued 
ay 20. » 


Light stock for each share | 


oO} 


Right of Savings 
Bank to Terminate 
Business Sustained 





Liquidation of Assets Under 
Pian Whereby Interests of 
Depositors Are Protected 

Is Approved 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


ence in such a situation shows no need 
of consent to liquidate when there is a 
different situation. 


not go to show that the bank may not 





;danger. The legislation is but an exer- 
;cise of the State’s regulatory authority, 
| designed to meet special situations, and 
carries nd prohibition of voluntary ac- 
tion when such situations are not pre- 
sented. It is not a case of saying under 
| what conditions something is permitted, 
but is one of saying under what condi- 
tions something shall be done. The com- 
missioner’s grant of authority to enforce 
liquidation is for protection in the event 
‘of mismanagement or insolvency. It is 
not designed as a declaration of the only 
grounds for liquidation, but was meant 
to declare the only grounds therefor on 
|which the commissioner might take ac- 
| tion. . 

The members of the corporation form- 





and reasonably believe liquidation ad- 
| visable, although there is no ground for 
;the commissioner to take action to that 
;end or although it may not so” appear 
;to him. He may act only when the law 
;is violated, the bank’s condition is un- 
; safe, or the public safety requires cessa- 
jtion of business. Plainly other consid- 
erations may rightly call for liquida- 
tion. Competition of serious force, 
dwindling. deposits, inadequate quarters 
and facilities, and limited income may be 
suggested among reasons for going out 
of business when there is no real condi- 
tion or \menace of unsafety. Future 


-| prospects as well as present state are 


proper considerations to go into the 
reckoning. Conditions and circumstances 
giving practical reason for a solvent and 
well managed bank to be liquidated and 
no opposing public interest appearing, 
the argument that the legislature has 
reserved to itself the right exclusively 
~ ee judgment in the premises must 
ail. . 

The foregoing considerations apply to 
all savings banks. There is additional 
reason for holding that one of the guar- 
anty type has the right of voluntary 
liquidation. In the case of the ordinary 
savings bank the members of the corpo- 
ration have no property interests in its 
assets. In the case of a guaranty sav- 


substantial way stockholders and the 
legislation on the subject so treats them. 
By P. L., c. 260, s 23, it is enacted that 
no such bank shall do business until 
its capital stock has been paid in. And 
this act was in force when the defendant 
bank was transformed into one of the 
guaranty form. In such change the 
guarantors furnished the guaranty fund, 
became entitled to all the profit, became 
the members of the corporation, as su¢h 
were entitled to one vote for each $100 
| paid toward the fund, and in the event 


} 





| 


New Issue 


iti CC Tit tT tt hh tT mT mm in mn 


Dated April 1, 1930 





Capitalization: 





Upon completion of 


Purpose of Issue: 
corporate purposes. 


aad prior 





|= 
|= 


That danger calls for tne State to take | 


ee eS ee cores oe ducing their rediscounts with the Fed- 


|itself settle its affairs when there is no} 
| SOY 


| amount of the general deposits. 


| held that they might not give up the en- 
|terprise when they thought it in the in- 


ing the bank may conceivably, honestly | 


ings bank the guarantors are in every | 


after, to and includin; 
deduction for norma! 


rese 


extensions now an 


The above information has 
offered, when, as and if issued aad received 
sale. Delivery may be made in the 


Food Prices 


Financing Turning to Bonds, 
Reserve Board Announces 








[Continued from Page 1.)° 
greater investments than they ordinarily 
hold, according to the Board’s view. An 
increase in member bank investments of 
$260,000,000 from the first of the year 
through April was the most rapid re- 
corded since 1927, the Board declared. 

Among gther effects of the easy money 
condition that has prevailed lately, the 
Board mentioned that the volume of 
member bank rediscounts with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks stands now at ap- 
proximately $200,000,000, the lowest 
point since 1917. The rediscounts shrank 
from around $1,000,000,000 a year ago. 
An addition of about $200,000,000 ox 
new gold from abroad with an inflow 
of $150,000,000 in* currency from circu- 
lation aided the member banks in_ re- 


eral reserve banks, the Board said. 





of liquidation were entitled’to all the 
assets after payment of debts and the 


The guarantors thus launching an en- 
terprise for the sake of a profitable in- 
vestment of their money, it is not to be 


terest of their investment to do so. No 
|specific prohibition against it is ex- 
pressed and no implication of prohibition 
is found. That money thus invested 
must remain permanently so, or, which 
comes to the same thing, until permis- 
sion to liquidate is given, is contrary to 
established business practices and prin- 
ciples, and legislative purpose to impose 
such a restriction does not appear. The 
amendment to the charter setting up the 
guaranty feature of the bank in terms 
states no such condition. Nor \was it 
granted in the light of any public policy 
shown to have been declared by the legis- 
| lature or existing at common law as im- 
posing it. 

By the contract the plaintiff assumed 
all of the defendant bank’s liabilities, 
except as restricted thereby, the plain- 
tiff will acquire general and full ‘title 
to all of the defendant bank’s assets. } 
But such assets are a trust fund or im- 
pressed with a trust for the payment of 
the defendant bank’s debts and the 
claims of its general depositors. The 
creditors and general depositors are en- 
titled to have them held separately as se- 
curity for what is due them, and with 
the assets are to be included the securi- 
ties to be taken directly by the guaran- 
tors from the defendant bank. 

During the process of liquidation and 
until the general deposits and debts are 
paid, or the security therefor released, 
the general depositors and creditors are 
| entitled to have the assets maintained in 
| the form of investments which savings 
banks are authorized to make. The 
plaintiff’s promise and liability to pay 
is not such an investment. Its assump- 
|tion of the defendant bank’s liabilities 
is construed to include the liability to 
keep the assets as security for the gen- 
eral deposits and debts and in a form 
ithe law permits. Any other construc- 
tion would impaimthe rights of the gerf- 
eral depositors and creditors. With the 
further arrangement for the transfer to 
be conducted in such a manner as to 
meet the commissioner’s approval, any 
objection to the contract on the ground 
of its disturbance of the rights of cred- 
itors and the general depositors does not 
appear maintairiable. 

Case discharged. 

AJl concurred. 











| 
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United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business May 15; Made Public May 17, 1930 a 


Receipts 
Customs 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue . 

Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest 
Railroad securties 
All others 
Trust fund receipts \(re- 


appropriated for in- 
veatment) ..........08 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
OROPOTTY «2.0 eee cess 


Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .... 
Total ordinary 


Excess of expenditures 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ........ 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. account 
Railroads ......... 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board ....... 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


s— 


Total ordinary ..... 


Sinking fund ........... 
Purchases and retire- 
ments from foreign re- 
payments 
Received from foreign 
governments under 
debt settlements 
Received for estate taxes 
Purchases and retire- 


ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
banks) Pontes 506 oa 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 
BEE 0 ode a sh wud ojend 


Total expenditures . 


( 
Stat 
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Corrésponding Correspondii 
period , 
This month last year Fiscal year 1930 Fiscal year 1! 
$25,526,823.55 $23,629,167.43 $488,635,124.86 $525,212, ; 
9,197,348.41 11,953,129.60  1,859,442,638.92 1,744,570, ee 
25,105,889.16  24,683,962.74 539,378,637.88 523,221 
781,112.00 « ae en oe 51,847,820.26 
239,320.00 164,169.06 70,576,888,52 90,416, ‘ 
5,620,023.52 168,772.87 10,963,464.11 14,999,632.26 
76,443.03 26,100.00 7,717,840.69 6,100,401,48 . 
2,865,253947 2,084,430.57 39,661,905.86 48,522,507.79 
130,582.45 38,871.10 6,899,327.28 7,250,341.21 | 
1,066,215.94 976,358.60 24,917,543.34 24,553,999, fie 
8,710,897.71 8,826,935.13 180,483,193.19 159,788,197,57 
$79,319,909.24 $72,551,897.10 $3,280,523,884.91 $3,173,198,594.98 
$67,402,167.28 $76,315,989.23 $212,554,039.62 $1 78,391,283.52 2OR 


$118,376,324.20 
10,841,248.50 
1,279,485.36 
1,953,733.93 
10,000,000.00 
672,402.02 


14,781.98 

* 1,003.82 
1,394,290.72 
749,448.24 
+227,981.49 
4399,017.75 


2,825,569.27 


$146,722,076.52 








$146,722,076.52 





$119,894,800.96 $2,019,642,248.60 $1,840,401,033,82 
11,166,514.13 555,879,369.34 578,647,188,64 
907,067.23 20,218,007.75 18,871,425.23 
3,069,008.04 109,908,154.06 171,923,719.20 . 
10,000,000.00 75,074,870.66 70,020,900.92 , 
478,959.18 10,337,944.63 8,328,355.28 
8,540.69 +4,636,093.25 $1,772,91745 |™ 
3,890.20 460,424.49 +593,894.12 
497,695.18 21,251,498.14 15,270,276,02 
382,138.12 845,510.16 4364,474.41 
475,339.63 111,986,056.69 112,094,500,95 
7100,497.60 20,224,391.00 19,856,304.18 
1,927,586.50 38,763,016.94 47,579,817.86 
38,625.46 486,389.33 439,163.06 
eso kb Rede o 313,582.13 298,648.70 
118,218.61 412,499.59 503,526.88 





$148,867,886.33 
. $388,368,950.00 $369,925,800.00 


me akrvusscted 9,682,500.00 18,000.00 
109,790,850.00 97,075,350.00 

18,1000" oO... 0se eee 

en 4,455,000.00 2,933,400.00 

as oo ooakon 60,503.25 133,703.75 

actewectee sta $512,430,903.25 $470,086,253.75 


$148,867,886.33 $3,493,077,924.53 $8,351,589,828.45 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the 


$462,971.45 accrued discount on war-sav 


month include 


$24,030.91 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 


ings certificates of matured series, and for 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $31,915.76 and $700,937.93, respectively. 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


IY Ae 


Postponement of Power 


Permits Asked in Senate 





A resolution (S. Res. 271) stating it 
to be the sense of the Senate that no} 
permits or licenses shall be granted by 
|the Federal Power Commission for the 
| development of water power sites until 
|the reorganized Commission provided in 
a bill recently passed by the Senate 
takes office, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate May 16 by Senator Shipstead (F.- 


D.), of Minnesota. 


The resolution, which was referred to 
| the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


follows in full text: 


Whereas, the investigation of the Federal 
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, $11,500,000 


Controlled by Tri-Utilities Corporation 
6% Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Debentures 


Series 


First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds...........4+: 
6% Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Debentures, Series of 1944 
Cumulative Preferred Stock (No Par Value) $7- Series 
Cumulative Second Preference Stock (No Par Value) $7 Convertible Series... 
Common Stock (No Par Value)......:. RG Pew Sias seb auce cat aceteee eae 
* Limited by restrictions contained in the Mortgage, and to be contained in the Debenture Indenture, respectively. ** 62,000 shares reserved for 
conversion of Cumulative Second Preference Stock,’$? Convertible Series. ¢ 1,893,500 shares are reserved as follows: 
gerchase privileges of First 
nd Preference Stock, $7 


M Bonds, 300,000 shares for 
Convertible Series. ¢ $13,000,000 


been summarised 


of 1944 


Authorised Outstanding 
»¢ he ia ackalomen * $22,500,000¢ 
(this issue)... * 11,500,000 
a fe Gas tate te ae 200,000 shs.** 50,000 shs. 
100,000 shs. 62,000 shs. 
3,000,000 shs.t 680,000 shs. 


by the President of the Copporation from his letter to the Bankers and 
by us and subject to the approval of counsel, Messrs. White & Case of New York City; 
rst instance is temporary’ or definitive Debentures or in interim certificates of Bs ees 


Price 97 and Accrued Interest to Yield about 6.33% 





HNN UUCV LUA GE AUTONET AAU 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation 


Semi-annual interest, April 1 and October 1, payable at the offices of G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. in New York City and Chicago. Debentures in in 
nations of $1,000 and $500; registerable as to principal only. Redeemable at the option of the ‘ a 
published notice at the following prices and accrued interest: To and including April 1, 1932, at 105; thereafter, to and including April 1, 1935, at 104; there- 
April 1, 1938, at 103; with successive reductions of % of 1% during each full year thereafter to maturity. Interest payable without 
‘ederal income tax not in excess of 244% per annum, which the Corporation may be required or permitted to pa: 
certain state taxes to resident holders upon written application as will be provided in the Indenture. The Chase National Bank of the 


These Debentures will be convertible, subject to previous redemption, up to and including January 1, 1940 into 

Common Stock of the Corporation at the following rates for each $1,000 principal amount of Debentures: 45 shares 

to and including January 1, 1933; 40 shares thereafter, to and including January 1, 1934; 35 shares thereafter, to 

and including January 1, 1935; 30 shares thereafter, to and including January 1, 1937; and 20 shares thereafter, to 

and including January 1, 1940. Adjustment in cash will be made of accrued interest and accrued dividends. 
Business and Territory: Southern Natural Gas Corporation owns and operates an interstate natural gas transmission system recently 
™ completed and extending from the Monroe and Richland gas fields in Louisiana through Mississippi and 
the Birmingham district of Alabama, to Atlanta, Georgia. The Corporation is now supplying under favorable long term contracts with 
distribution companies, natural gas for both domestic and industrial purposes to some of the most important cities in the Southeast, 
including Atlanta and Rome, Georgia; Birmingham, Bessemer, Gadsden, Anniston and Tuscaloosa, Alabama; and Vicksburg and 
Columbus, Mississippi. In addition, the Corporation is now extending its system to supply, under favorable long term contracts 
with distribution companies, the entire natural gas requirements of certain other cities, including Mobile, Selma and Montgomery, 
Alabama; Griffin and Macon, Georgia; and Jackson, Hattiesburg and Meridian, Mississippi. Certain of the largest industrial con- 
cerns in the territory served by the Corporation, including Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corporation, are now consuming, under contract, natural gas in substantial quantities. 


The capitalization of the Corporation, upon the issuance of the Debentures, First Mortgage Bonds, Series B of 1944, 
and Cumulative Second Preference Stock, mentioned below, all of which Tri-Utilities Corporation has contracted to 
purchase, will be as follows: 


terchangeable 
Corporation, in whole or in part, at any time, upon sixty 


is subj 


G.L. Oars itROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


This information nd these statistics, although wot guaranteed, heve been taken from sources betieved to be refiabhe. 


$80,000 shares for stock 
options, and 1,013,500 shares for conversion of Debentures and Cumulative 
Series of 1944; $9,500,000 Series B of 1944. 


nt financing these Debentures will be followed by Preferred Stocks and Common Stock having a present 
indicated value conalionmate in excess of $20,000,000. 


Earnings: Based largely upon contracts in force, it is estimated that under normal business conditigns the earnings available for 

interest on these Debentures, after deducting operating expenses, maintenance, taxes other than Federal income tax, rand 
annual interest charges on First Mortgage Bonds now and presently to be outstanding, will be in excess of $2,772,000 for the twelve 
months’ period beginning October 1, 1930, and in excess of $4,051,000 for the twelve months’ period beginning October 1, 1931, or 
over 4.0 times and 5.8 times, respectively, annual interest requirements on these Debentures. The earnings for the latter period are 
based upon the assumption that additional compressor units and other equipment estimated to cost not exceeding $1,760,000 will be 
installed to meet increased demand and that additional securities may be issued therefor. It is estimated that after deducting maximum 
annual interest and dividend requirements, depreciation and Federal income tax, the balance available for the Common Stock of the 
Corporation for these two twelve months’/periods should be in excess of $1.16 and $2.30, respectively, per share, on the Common 
Stock presently to be outstanding. j 


Sinking Fund: The Indenture will provide for semi-annual payments to a sinking fund, contingent upon earnings of the Corpora- 
tion. It is estimated that these sinking fund payments will be sufficient to retire at least $11,500,000 in 
. amount of Debentures of this and/or any other series hereafter created, before April 1, 1944. 


The securities pngrnes in the present financing and/or the proceeds from the sale thereof will be used for 
presently to be under construction, to retire indebtedness, for working capital and other 


thereto. These Debentures 


\ | Power Commission by thé Senate Committee 


on Interstate Commerce revealed conditions 
which were severely criticized by members 
of that Committee; and 





bill incorporating the recommendations of 
| the President made in his last annual mes- 
| sage to Congress to establish an independ- 
ent full-time Federal power commission; 
and 

Whereas, Applications are now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission for 


permits and licenses to develop power sites; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that, until such a bill becomes a law and 
such indepéndent power commission takes 
office, no permits or licenses shall be 
granted by the Federal Power Commission 
for the development of any water power 
sites. 
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Due April 1, 1944 
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Extravagance as Peril to State 
andtoIndividual + + + + 


Check up on Waste: Urged by Missouri Super- 
visor of Finances to Remedy Evils of Encum- 
bered Properties and Crushing Taxes 


By S. L. CANTLEY 


Commissioner of Finance, State of Missouri 


E ARE LIVING in an age of ex- 
W cesses. Extravagance in time, 

money and social relations is 
everywhere prevalent. 

We are going so fast that we haven’t 
time for an appraisal of conditions or 
for an analysis of self. Little or no 
relief is in sight until both the ap- 
praisal and the analysis are made. 

We are still. spending money and 
squandering time “like a bunch of 
drunken sailors,” apparently not caring 
where the money comes from and 
attaching but little value to time. 

The time was when people saved to 
buy, but now they buy on the install- 
ment plan to save. The time and the 
income of the average individual is 
mortgaged for years in advance. 

We boast that we are a country of 
home owners; but what most of us 
actually own is an imaginary equity in 
something. We are paying handsomely 
for ownership in name only. From the 
baby buggy to the automobile and from 
the vacant lot to the farm, only equities 
remain for many of us. 

Capital, by this means, has a strangle 
hold on labor, which is all wrong. 

Capital encourages installment buy- 
ing; for, by this means, through forced 
rates, insurance costs and various pro- 
tective measures, an article is bought 
twice before it is owned. 


4 


Perhaps, by inference, some of our 
banking troubles may be the better 
understood. It is pretty hard to finance 
people, without loss, when they have 
not so much as their time unencum- 
bered. 

We are going to extremes in govern- 
ment as well as in all other things. It 
is costing us-too much to regulate our- 
selves. We have too many laws which 
are costing us far too much to make, 
and an even greater sum in attempting 
to enforce. 

Taxes are no longer a luxury; they 
are a burden. 

When Missouri became a State we 
had poor roads and poorer means of 
travel. It was necessary then, for the 
purposes of government, to provide for 
114 counties and the City of St. Louis. 
At that the county seat was more than 
a day’s journey from many people. 

But that is not true now. With good 
roads and improved means of travel, 
scarcely any one is more than an hour’s 
drive from the county capital. 

Why then is it necessary to maintain 
so many political subdivisions at great 
cost and still greater waste? If we 
had one-fourth the number of counties 
we now have, few people would be two 
hours’ drive from the county courthouse 
and millions of dollars could be saved 
annually. 

Allowing for extra clerical help. at 
each county seat, owing to the in- 
creased clerical work, a reduction to 
one-fourth the number of counties 
would effect a saving of over 50 per 


cent in employes with increased effi- 
ciency. 

Size of political subdivisions does 
not materially detract from efficiency in 
government. I dare say that the large 


States of California and Texas are as ~ 


well governed as the small State of 
Rhode Island. 


With one-fourth the number of coun- 
ties our law making body could be re- 
duced more than half, making for both 
efficiency and economy. It is well 
known that our State assembly is far 
too large for either. 

I am not criticizing present officials; 
but there are too many of them. 


A 


While speaking of taxes, it might not 
be out of order to say that banks have 
had to bear more than their share of 
taxation. Healthy banks are vital to 
the permanent prosperity and security 
of a community. Anything that will 
strengthen them, ‘and at the same time 
is reasonable and fair, should be en- 
couraged. 


Some way should be found whereby 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of a 
bank’s surplus and undivided profits 
should be exempt from taxation, with 
the added requirement that this amount 
be, at all times, invested in United 
States Government securities and held 
as a contingent reserve against unde- 
termined losses. This would equalize 
taxation and encourage banks to build 
up large surplus and profit accounts for 
the protection of depositors. 

There is such a thing as “a penny 
wise and pound foolish” policy even in 
taxation. We have about reached that 
point. Everything we do or have is 
taxed, and in some cases almost to the 
limit of confiscation. 

Budgetry in private business and in 
government would help materially to 
reduce cost and stabilize conditions. 
We are rapidly reverting to the age in 


“Greece when nearly all people were, in 


some measure, supported at the public 
crib. No country can even approach 
that condition with positive security. 
In the last analysis the trouble is not 
with the country but with the indivi- 
dual. 
country is safe. 


a 


The trouble is that we are drifting 
without thinking. If everybody would 
live within their means and within 
their ability to pay, within five years 
conditions would right themselves. 

It isn’t the times it is the people. We 
are going too fast, but we have it in 
our power to deliver ourselves from the 
bonded condition whither we are drift- 
ing. 

Will we do it? It may require some 
sacrifice and_ self-denial. However, 
these are but the measuring rods of 
real manhood and womanhood. 

It is a good time to reflect on the old 
adage: “Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” 


Development of Radio by Army 


Signal Corps Is Pioneer in Communieations 
By GEORGE S. GIBBS 


Major General, Chief Signal 


PHASE of Signal Corps duty that 
A is not generally appreciated by the 

public is that the Corps operates 
practically the same in peace and war 
except, of course, that the load increases 
tremendously during war. 

Communication between humans is 
necessary at all times, with the military 
machine no exception to the rule. Hence 
the Signal Corps is busy 24 hours a day 
and 365 days a year, at its principal job 
of providing and operating communica- 
tions. 

One of ‘its most useful of peace-time 
activities is the maintenance and opera- 
tion of a nation-wide war department 
day and night communication system, 
which includes radio, telephone, telegraph 
and submarine cable, and reaches to our 
far outlying possessions—Alaska, Ha- 
waii, the Philippine Islands. 

This system is of great use to our 
Government in two ways. It facilitates 
tremendously the dispatch of important 
public business and it saves Uncle Sam 
annually a large amount of money. 

At the same time it provides the Gov- 
ernment with ideal insurance againgt in- 
terference with control of its distant 
agencies both civil and military. 

The research and development activi- 
ties of the Signal Corps, while dealing 
strictly with military needs, sometimes 
serve most usefully the needs of all hu- 
manity. It is of interest to know that 
the Signal Corps established in 1899 the 
first ship-to-shore radio communication 
and the first long distance commercial 
radio system in Alaska in 1903. 

Continuing this work, it developed and 
successfully used the first portable radio 
set—the forerunner of aircraft radio of 


Officer, United States Army 


today—while recently it produced and 
gave to the world the radio-beacon. In 
addition to these important additions to 
the general needs of labor and science, 
it has conceived and perfected a com- 
bined radio telegraph and telephone set 
for military airplanes which has been 
found admirable for planes flying the 
civil airways. 

The pressure on the Signal Corps for 
intricate and satisfactory means of com- 
munication increases in direct ratio to 
the complexity of modern life. Now we 

.are no longer ‘satisfied to telegraph; we 
must speak with each other over tremen- 
dous distance through the air over land 
and under the sea. 

When war comes, the Army requires 
not only that the most complete fixed 
station communication equipment of all 
types be available for its use but im- 
poses the further requirement of mo- 
bility. The Signal Corps must, there- 
fore, devise wire and radio equipment of 
such compactness, ruggedness and por- 
tability that the delicate electrical rela- 
tions inherent in modern communica- 
tions are not disarranged when the equip- 
ment is taken up, moved rapidly and 
set up again in any army on the move. 

That the Signal Corps met this re- 
quire in the greatest war the earth has 
seen is fully established by the remarks 
of Gen. Pershing, Commander in Chief, 
American Expeditionary Forces, who 
said of the work of the Signal Corps in 
France, that “it stands as one of the 
great accomplishments of the American 
Expeditionary Forces.” 

What has been done well once can be 
done again better, and it will be, if 
necessary. 
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Establishment, Development and Main- 


tenance of Popular Government Ascribed to American Genius 
5 By HENRY CAULFIELD 


Governor, State of Missouri - 


UR HISTORY justifies us in the 
belief that the American people 
have a genius for self-govern- 

ment, but that the establishment, main- 
tenance and development of America 
are due to an aroused and sustained 
public interest, as much as to an innate, 
ever-growing idealism, finding expres- 
sion in all those things which we 
visualize when we whisper softly in our 
heart of hearts, the fragrant word, 
America. 

The period between the signing of 
the treaty of peace with England in 
1783 and the adoption of the American 

. Constitution in 1789. has been char- 
acterized as “the most critical period 
in American history.” 

The Colonies had been held together, 
for the purpose of the war for inde- 
pendence, by a common fear and a com- 
mon foe. Even during the war the 
loosely thrown-together Confederation, 
with its weak national government and 
its comparatively powerful and inde- 
pendent States, often reached the break- 
ing-down point. 

The Confederation. under which the 
Revolutionary War had been fought 
had provided a weak central govern- 
ment. The central government had no 
executive; it had no courts; it had no 
power to raise supplies. 

Congress had no power to prevent or 
punish offenses against its own laws, 
or even to perform effectively the duties 
enjoined upon it by the Articles of Con- 
federation. It alone could declare war, 
but it had no power to compel the en- 
listment, arming or support of an 
army. 

It alone could fix the needed amount 
of revenue, but the taxes could only be 
collected by the States at their own 
pleasure. It alone could make treaties 
with foreign nations, ‘but it had no 
power to prevent individual States from 
violating them. 

After the war there was a distinct 
drifting apart, and the dark threat of 
civil war hung over the Nation. Our 
credit abroad, and failure to present a 
united front to the’ hostile monarchies 
of Europe, had brought us into uni- 
versal contempt. 

Such a condition aroused the anxiety 
of the people and caused their leaders 
to convene that great assembly, pre- 
sided over by George Washington, that 
brought forth that immortal document, 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The leaders evinced a perfect genius 
for the study and discussion of ancient 
and then existing governments. The 
debates of the period reveal a profound 
grasp of fundamental principles of 
government, 

There can be no doubt, tdo, that our 
people, as a whole, possessed an eager 
interest in every phase of the subject. 
The debates in the Virginia and other 
conventions called for the purpose of 
ratifying the Constitution were exhaus- 
tive in their nature, and disclosed that 
knowledge of government was not con- 
fined to great national leaders. , 

The Federalist, which was a series 
of articles written for the newspapers 
by Hamilton, Madison and Jay, rank 
among the greatest State papers in the 
history of government. Yet they were 
written hastily for publication in news- 
papers, and were intended to be read 
by the masses of American people. 


That such a series of papers, pro- 
found though simple, should be pre- 
pared. for and eagerly read by the 
American people, and should influence 
them to adopt the Constitution, strongly 
evidences’ a most intense interest on 
the part of the people in the science of 
government. The logical result of that 
interest, too, was to produce a group 
of men possessing a remarkable apti- 
tude for the formation of.a government. 


Both the people and their leaders 
fully realized the dire need of our coun- 
try for a strong national government 
and for some means of compelling 
harmonious relationships between the 
States. At the same time they were 
resolved to create and put into effect 
a form of government suited to the 
growth and happiness of a virile people, 
fiercely devoted to liberty and equal 
opportunity. a 

It is not to be marveled at that the 
American Constitution, produced by 
such a group of statesmen and ratified 
by a people so eager and interested in 
the subject, should be characterized as 
“the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

The government so established is re- 
markable in its general structure be- 
cause of the delicate balance attained 
between the national government and 
the governments of the several States. 


It is peculiar in that it is not a mere 
confederation of States which have a 
general government as their agent, but 
it is a joinder of component States into 
a national government, with the citi- 
zens of the several States, also citizens 
of the the National government. It is, 
in a sense, one in all and all in one. 


This structure has brought about a 
strong central government, while still 
leaving to the States their local govern- 
ment. The national government is also 
made the arbiter between States. 


This form of government, so de- 
scribed, has presented to the world the 
wonderful spectacle of 48 States, equal 
to 48 great nations, dwelling together 
in peace and harmony, the citizens of 
which are loyal to their several States, 
and yet intensely loyal to the whole as 
eee by the national Govern- 
ment. 


It is inconceivable that, spread over 
such a vast territory as are the United 
States of America, these 48 States could 
possibly have continued together under 
any other form of government. 


This is best realized when we look 
back at the situation presented to the 
constitutional convention. While now 
the States are viewed by us as they 
have become under the Constitution, 
then each State was in fact, and very 
much in spirit, an independent nation, 
and proud of it. 


When Patrick Henry stood up in the 
Virginia convention, called for the pur- 
pose of ratifying or rejecting the pro- 
posed Federal Constitution, and spoke 
of “my country,” he did not mean the 
United States of America; he meant 
Virginia! To him, and others who 
thought like he did, the Federal Con- 
stitution presented the same sort of 
proposition as does today the proposal 
that America join the League of Na- 
tions. 
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Ten Years Hence +» + « «» 


Building Program Should Permit Curtailment 
if Preventive Methods Effect Reduction in Com- 
mitments, Welfare Administrator Suggests 


By H. H. GRISWOLD 


‘Director of Public Welfare, State of Ohio 


HILE the welfare program for 
\W the State should be based upon 

prevention and cure rather 
than institutionalization, yet we must 
recognize that our institutions are one 
of the major agencies in the field of 
cure and prevention. . . 

So long as these institutions remain 
in the present overcrowded condition 
constructive work is seriously ham- 
pered. Increase of institutional facili- 
ties is an absolute necessity. 

The State may better face that neces- 
sity now, build enough institutional 
facilities to take care of its needs and 
to make possible a constructive, pre- 
ventive program. It is not economy to 
postpone these necessary buildings and 
lose the value which might be had by 
preventive work. 


A 


A building program for a period of 
10 years should not be based on the 
unalterable assumption that the rate of 
increase in institutional population in 
the next 10 years will continue at the 
rate it has shown during the past 10 
years. The present acute conditions in 
the custodial imstitutions of the State 
is the result of an abnormal increase 
during the past few years and of a re- 
tarded building program during the 
same time. 

There is every reason to hope that 
the rate of increase will not continue 
for an indefinite period. Certain com- 
pensating and corrective forces are at 
work which, if properly used, may 
ultimately cut down the rate of increase 
at which commitments are made to our 
institutions. \ 

A more: liberal and a more ‘effective 
use of probation will certainly result 
in a larger number of those convicted 
of crime being committed to the care 
of probation officers and avoiding the 
necessity of commitment to a penal in- 
stitution. A progressive and _ effective 
program of mental hygiene will in time 
prevent many from being committed to 
our hospitals for mental hygiene; and 
a more effective social service check-up 
of those who are released from hospi- 
tals on trial visit will result in a 
smaller rate of readmissions. 

There is an ever-increasing interest 
in the efforts that are being made to- 
ward prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime. There can be no 
doubt but that these factors will begin 
to show their effect within the period 
of 10 years. 

A 


Therefore, any building program that 
is projected for that period should be 
of such a nature that it can be cur- 
tailed at any point in the procedure 
without destroying the fundamental 
plans. The erection of monumental 
buildings for the care of such custodial 


patients is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. 


The type of cottage proposed for the 
development of Apple Creek demon- 
strates the possibility of supplying cus- 
todial care to patients of the State, ful- 
filling every requirement of sanitation, 
cheerfulness and humane care and yet 
at a moderate cost. 

A study of the increasing population 
of our State institutions, a study of the 
increasing population of the State and 
a study of the experience of other 
States should make ‘it possible to fore- 
cast with some degree of accuracy what 
the need is going to be within the com- 
ing decade for additional (institutional 


capagity. All available data within the 
State department bearing upon the 
population of the State institutions is 
in process of compilation in the depart- 
ment. 

As soon as the results of the Federal 
census of 1930 are available, an at- 
tempt will be made to forecast institu- 
tional populations. This forecast will 
be checked against the experiences of 
other States comparable to the State of 
Ohio in size and industrial develop- 
ment. 

When once a conclusion has_ been 
reached as to the extent of the custo- 
dial capacity that will be needed within 
this period, it will be economy for the 
State to build this fast enough and big 
enough so that the increased institu- 
tional capacity can have its part.in a 
preventive program in addition to tak- 
ing care of custodial needs, 

Hospitals for the insane in Ohio have 
been so congested that the best results 
in treatment could not. be expected. 
Probate courts of the State have known 
of this congestion and in many cases 
have declined to make commitments to 
the hospitals of the State where such 
commitment would have been better 
both for the State and for the patient. 

If the hospitals were given facilities 
with which to take care of the mental 
cases early in their development, the 
number of permanent custodial charges 
in our institutions would tend to de- 
crease. If the prisons of Ohio could 
be relieved of a part of their conges- 
tion by the building of additional units 
and the rehabilitating effect of the 
prison could be felt on the life of the 
prisoner, there would be fewer viola- 
tions of parole and an ultimate de- 
crease of the burden on the taxpayer’s 
shoulders. 

A 


If the institutions for the feeble- 
minded could receive and care for the 
type of delinquent children who become 
the mothers and fathers of another 
generation of delinquents, the ultimate 
burden upon the taxpayer in the next 
generation would be measurably less. 

This does not mean that we should 
adopt a policy of institutionalization of 
all defectives; in fact, the policy of the 
State should be to avoid institutionali- 
zation wherever possible. 

The heavier part of the building pro- 
gram should be done during the first 
five years of the decade. If it does ap- 
pear during these first five years that 
the corrective effect of constructive 
welfare policies in the State is decreas- 
ing the number of defectives needing 
institutional care, the building program 
can be curtailed then. 

Building of institutions is a capital 
investment and should be considered as 
such. The fund from which this build- 
ing is to be done should be segregated 
from all other funds of, the State and 
should be available for no other pur- 
pose. The institutional building fund 
which was created some years ago was 
eqonomically sound. Whether this fund 
be created by tax upon the general tax 
duplicate of the State or by some other 
means made possible by a revision of 
the tax laws of the State, that fund 
should be made large enough to pro- 


~ vide at once for the relief of the con- 


gestion in our State institutions. A 
heavier investment now will mean a 
lighter investment in the years to come 
and in the meantime we shall have 
advantage of the constructive work 
these facilities make possible. 


N. ew Technique of Child Education 


Influence of Environment Reflected in Terms Used 
By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist in Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary Education, Federal Office of Education 


child” as the center of education 

have come into common use. The 
terms, “the whole child,” “the child- 
centered’ school,” and “creative expres- 
sion,” when translated into current 
practice, indicate significant progress 
in educational procedures. 

The “whole child” indicates the sev- 
eral phases of child development which 
are now considered in many school pro- 
grams, particularly those for nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and the first 
grades. These programs have empha- 
sized social behaviors or character de- 
velopment equally with achievement in 
the school subjects; physical develop- 
ment is considered in its relation to so- 
cial and intellectual development, not 
alone as an end in itself; home and 
school programs have set. similar 
standards for the child’s 24-hour day 
and for his progress from the nursery 
school through the kindergarten and 
elementary grades. 

The school program that is “child 
centered” has emphasized the necessity 
of providing an environment in which 
the potential abilities of individual 
children are discovered and developed. 


[vente TERMS which refer to “the 


The program provides activities of in- 


terest to children through which skill 
in reading, arithmetic, in social coop- 
eration, and other social and intel- 
lectual abilities develops. 


It offers occasions for the self-ini- 
tiated or original work frequently 
termed “creative expression.” During 
such work a child's unanticipated skills 
and talents, as well as his lack of abil- 
ity, are exposed to the teacher. With 
such information the teacher gives in- 
dividual guidance, capitalizing each 
child’s strength and achievement. 


Such procedures as those briefly de- 
scribed indicate that the progressive 
program of education during the past 
two years has been essentially con- 
“structive and positive. The program 
has placed a new importance upon the 
educational influence of environment. 

Fundamentally accepted in principle 
for the past 5 or 10 years, the actual 
demonstration in classroom practice of 
an adequate educational environment 
has been more widespread and more 


scientific research than it has in the 
past. 
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